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A Volume of summaries of papers was published just before 
the Conference. Its object was to serve as a convenient basis of 
discussion and criticism. It could not be regarded as a perma- 
nent contribution. And together with the selected papers, their 
summaries will not be important. Fui’ther it contained summar- 
ies of papers which were subsequently rejected by the Confer- 
ence. This Volume has not been therefore reprinted. These 
summaries were designated as the First Volume of the Proceed- 
ings and TransaGtions of the Fifth Indian Oriental Conference. 
This designation is hereby cancelled. 

It has not been possible to publish the Philology Section. 
Special and intricate type was required to represent the peculiar 
sounds of different languages. Orders \vere given to cast the 
necessary type. The proprietors of the foundry had promised to 
finish all the letters byJanuai’y 1930. But up till now, only 70 
out of 100 letters are ready. It is impossible to wait longer, so the 
Philology Section had to be withheld from publication. Some of 
the papers are likely to appear in The Indian Linguistics. 

It has again taken abofit ■ttvo, years, tq bring out the Proceed- 
ings. Efforts were made to reduce . the peripd' to bhe year but 
without success. Sereetion- of . .pqpers takes a long' time. Papers 
are selected with the help, p.f Sectional Presidents., After the 
Conference they ar»e ..separated by* loitg ‘ distances.. They are 
generally busy people and cannot always ’'attend tp tiie 41 es at once. 
Sectional Secretaries are in no hurry to send in reports of their 
respective Sections. Thus notwithstanding numerous letters 
and reminders, one Sectional Secretary took six months to write 
half a dozen lines of report of his Section. The result was 
that the MS. could not be handed over to the Press before July 
1929. I would therefore suggest that the papers should be 
selected at the Conference itself, if they are to be printed at all. 
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The impression is then quite fresh. - Selection at that time will 
take only miinites while afterwards when the impression has 
faded away, it takes months. 

In the present ease, there has-been another cause of delay. 
The . man* appointed to correct proofs proved himself to be so 
inefficient and his work was so unscholarly that most of the 
pages printed by him had to be scraped by the Chairman, Mr. 
A..a. Wo,alner., M. A., C. I. E., F. A. S. B. As the type had 
already been distributed, these pages had to.be recomposed and 
reprinted. This caused some financial loss to the Conference 
and delayed the present publication by six months- 

My thanks are due to the - Chairman, Mr. A, C. Wooiner. 

Without his keen and active interest, the publication of, the 
present volume would have been a problem. Prom the inception 
to its completion, he has guided it. at every stage. Mr. Gr. C. 
Chatterji, M. A., I. E. S., Professor of Philosophy of the 
Government College, Lahore, was kind enough to read the 
MS., of the Philosophy Section. Pt. Nanak Chaud M. A, 
has prepared the index. Pt. Gauri Shankar, M. A., of the 
Government College and Pt. Ram Chandra Shastri of the 
Oriental College have seen it through, the press. The time and 
labour spent by both of; them are.really remarkable and they both 
deserve oui’. grateful thanks. ; , 

OEIENTAL COLLEGE. LAKSHMAF SARUP, 

Lahore 8 - 11 - 80 . Local Secretary. 

*Name deliberately not published. I hope he. will appreciate 
this.' 
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120. Dr. M. Nizam-ud-Din, Hyderabad Decean. 

121. Sardar Nawazish xili Khan, Kazilbash, 42 Empress 

Road, Lahore. 

122. Mr. Kaim-iir Rahman, Allahabad University. 

123. Prof. AA". Korman Brown, Pennsylvania University, 

Philadelphia. 

124. Pt. Parameshwara Uand of S. I). College, Lahore. 

125. Mr. AC G. Pondel, Poona. 

126. Babu Piyare Lai Bedi, Model Town, Lahore. 

127. Prof. K.R. Pish orate, Kochin. 

128. R. S. Paryag Dayal, Lucknow. 

129. L, Radha Lai, Lake Road, Lahore. 
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130. L. Ram G opal. 

131. T. A. Ramaswami Esq., Sarasvvati Malial, Tanjore. 

132. M. Rashid Ahmad, M.A., Govt. Gollege, Ludhiana. 

133. R. S. L. Raghunath Sahai, Headmaster of Dajai 

Singh School, Lahore. 

134. Radha Govinda Basak, Esq., Dacca University, 

Dacca. 

135. Prof. Ram Chand Khanna, Govt. Intermediate 

('olleg-e, Pasrur. 

136. Dr. Rama Sawami Shastri, Oriental Institute, 

Baroda. 

137. Pt. Ram Sawariipa Shastri, iMuslim University, 

Aligarh. 

138. Prof. Ram Chand, D. A. V. College, Jiillundur. 

139. Pandit Ram Chandra Shastri, Oriental College, 

Lahore. 

140. R. K. Subramanium Esq., Roypettah, Madras. 

141. C. S. Sirinivas, Esq., Professor of History, Madras. 

142. R, Srinivasragheri Aiyangar, Govt. Museiiiii, Madras. 

143. L. Sadhu Ram, of Archaeology Survey Department, 

Lahore, 

144. Prof. Shiv Sharma, Dayanand Ayurvedic College, 

Lahore. . 

145. Mr. H. M. Shairani, Oriental College, Lahore. 

146. Prof. M. Iv. Sarkar, D. A. V. College, Lahore, 

147. Mr. Siiryakanta, M. A., Oriental College, Lahore. 

148. D.G. Sardesi, L. M. S., Poona. 

149. Mr. Siri Krishna, D. A. V. College, Lahore. 

150. Prof. R. Sabba Rao, Hyderabad Deccan. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

151. Mr. Sarv^'eshwan Eatake, Gohati Decean/^ 

152. Dr. M. Z. Siddiqi, Lucknow. 

153. Dr. T. L. Shah, L. M. S., Bombay. 

154. K, A. Subramania Iyer Esq., Lucknow. 
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155. Prof. D. Sriniv 7 as Cliar, M.A., Mysore University, 
Mysore. 

156’. Sayyad Sajjad, Esq., Hyderabad Deccan. 

157. H. C. Sehgal Esq., C. T. College, Lahore. 

158. Dr. Siddheshwar Yarma, M.A., D. Lift., P.W. College, 

Jammu. 

159. Pandit Siri Ram, D. A. Y. College, Lahore. 

160. Pt. Siri Niwas Ghaturvedi, Indore. 

161. Sayyad Sadiqi, Aluslim University, Aligarh. 

162. Sardar Saadat Hussain Kazilbash 42, Empress Road, 

Lahore. 

163. Prof, Satya Ketu, Giirukul, Kangri. 

164. L. Shiv Dass. 

165. A. Sita Ramala Rao, Esq., Hyderabad Deccan. 

166. Kumar Sarat Kamaroy of Dharampur. 

167. I. J. S. Taraporewala, Esq., of Calcutta. 

168. Mr. A. Tapish, Pasrur College, Pasrur. 

169. S. B. Tatke, Esq., Jaswant College, Jodhpur. 

170. A. S. Tritton Esq., Muslim Lmiversity, Aligarh. 

171. S. Teja Singh Esq., M. A., Khalsa College, Amritsar. 

172. Professor Ude Yir Singh, Dayanand Brahma 

Yidayala, Lahore. 

173. R. D. A^edikar, Esq., M. A., Poona. 

174. Pandit Yishnu Nath Shastri, College, Gwalior. 

175. Prof. Yishava Nath, Gurukul, Kangri. 

176. Prof. A^agesh war „ „ 

177. S. Y. Arnnkateshw-ar Esq., Mysore University. 

178. Addliii Shekhar Bhattacharya Esq., Shantiniketan. 

179. Col. AVright, Principal, Alurree College. 

180. Prof. R. Zimmerman, St. Xavier College, Bombay. 

181. M. Zia Mohammad, Govt. Intermediate College, 

Lyallpur. 

182. Zafar Iqbal, Esq., C. T. College, Lahore, 
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MEMBERS OF THE WORKING COMMITTEE. 

1. A. C. Woolner, Esq. M.A., C.I.E.. E.A.S.B. (Chairman). 

2. Prof. Mohammad Shafi, M.A., 

3. Dr. Banarsi Das Jain, M.A., Ph. D. 

4. Dr. Mohammad Iqbal, M. A., Ph. D. 

5. P. Gauri Shankar, M.A., B. T. 

6. Prof. M. K. Sarkar, M.A. 

7. Principal Raghubar Dayal, M.A., M.O.L. 

8. L. Veda Vyasa, AI. A. 

9. L. Chilbahar Singh, AI.A., LL.B. 

10. Q. Fazal-i-Haq., M.A. 

11. Dr. Alohammad Sadruddin, AI.A., D. Lift. 

12. Air. Aloharnmad Ismail, AI.A. 

13. L. Surya Kanta, AI.A., O. College. 

14. Sh. Sirajud-Din, Azar, AI.A., AI.O.L. 

15. R. B. P. N. Dutt, B.A. 

16. Dr, S. S. Bhatnagar, D. Se. 

17. P. Jai Chand, Shastri, M.A., AI.O.L, 

18. L. Labhii Ram. 

19. Dr. K. N. Sita Ram, Ph. D. 

20. L. Sita Rom Kohli, AI.A. 

21. L. Ganpat Rai, AI.A., C. T. College. 

22. E. S. L. Sohan Lai, C. T. College. 

23. Dr, Lakshman Sarup, ALA., D. Phil. (Oxou.) 

(Secretary). 

MEMBERS OF SUB-COMMITTEES. 

1. The Dramatic Sub-Committee. 

(a) Principal Raghubar Dayal. 

(b) L, Gulbahar Singh. 

(c) Dr. Lakshman Sarup. 

(d) Prof, AL E. Sarkar (Convener). 
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2. The Musha’ira Sub-Committee. 

(a) Prof. Mohammad Shafi, (Convener). 

(b) Dr. Mohammad Iqbal. 

(c) Q. Fazl-i-Haqq. 

(d) Principal Raghubar Dajml. 

3. The Elxhibition Sub-Committee. 

(a) Lt.-Col. H. L. 0. Garrett. 

(b) Qazi Pazal-i-Haqq. 

(c) Pt. Bhagvad Datta. 

(d) S. D. Azar, Esq. 

(e) Prof. Mahmud Shafi. 

(f) H. Mahmud Shairani. 

(g) Dr. K. N. Sita Ram. 

(h) Dr. L. Samp. 

(i) L. Labhu Ram (Convener). 

4. Lunch Sub-Committee. 

(a) Dr. S. S. Bhatnagar, D.Sc. 

(b) Dr. Lakshman Sarup. 

(c) Mrs. Richards. 

S. Transport. 

(a) Prof. Devi Dayal. 

(b) Dr. S. S. Bhatnagar. 

(c) Diwan Anand Kumar. 

(d) Dr. L. Sarup. 

(e) Principal Raghubar Dayal. 

6. Boarding and Lodging Sub-Committee. 

(a) Dr. S. S. Bhatnagar. 

(b) Prineipai Raghubar Dayal. 

(c) Prof. Mohammad Shafi. 

(d) Dr. L. Sarup. 
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7. Taxila Excursion. 

(a) R. S. L. Sohan Lai. 

(b) R. B. L. Daj^a Ram Sabni. 

(c) Dr. L, Sarup. 

8. Reception Siib-Committee. 

(a) Lt, ¥eda Yyasa, M.-A., Captain of \mluiiteers. 

(b) Pt. G-auri Shankar, M, A. 

(c) Qazi Pazl-i-Ilaqq. 

(d) Dr. K. N. Sita Ram. 

(e) Local Secretaiy. 

9. Concert Sub-Committee. 

(a) Dr. M. Iqbal. 

(b) Mr. S. D. Azar. 

(c) Prof. M. K. Sarkar. 

10. Director of Ceremonies. 

(a) R. B. P. Y. Dutt. 

REPRESENTATIVES OF PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENTS. 

Assam. 

Professor Vanonlali Ghakaravarti Yedaiitatirtha, 
Senior Professor of Sanskrit, Murari Chand College, 
Sylhet, (Assam). 

Professor Lakshmi Narayan Chatterji Yeda Shastri, 
Senior Professor of Sanskrit, Cotton College, 
Gauhati, (Assam). 

Khan Bahadur Abdullah Abu Sayied, Senior Professor 
of Islamic Languages, Murari Chand College, 
Sylhet, (Assam). 

Maulvi Syed Mohammad .Muhibiilla, M, A., Senior 
Professor of Islamic Languages, Cotton College, 
Gauhati, (Assam). . • ^ 
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Bdmbay. 

M. G. Rawlinsoii, Esq., M.A., I.E.S., Priiicipal, Deccan 
College, Poona. 

Dr. S. K. Belralker, M.A., Ph. D., Deccan College, 
Poona. 

M. S. Commissoriut, Esq., M.A., I.E.S., Giijrat College, 
Ahmedabad. 

Madras. 

M. R. Ry. Mahamahopadhaya S. Kuppaswami Sastriyar 
Avergal, M.A., I.E.S., Professor of Sanskrit, Presi- 
dency College, Madras. 

U. P. 

Maulvi Zia-ul-Hasan Alvi, M. A., Inspector of Arabic 
Madrasas, iClahabad. * 

Pandit Kanshi Ram, M.A., Insxiector of Sanskrit 
Pathshalas, II. P., Benares. 

R. S. Babu Prayag Dayal, M.R.A.S., Curator, Provin- 
cial Museum, Lucknow. 


REPRESENTATIVES OF UNIVERSITIES. 

Aberdeen University. 

Jobn Maclacblan Mackay, M.A., (Aberd.), LL.B. 
(Edin.), Bar-at-Law, Lahore. 

Agra University. 

H. Sharma, M.A., Professor S. D. College, Cawnpore. 

Aligarh Muslim University. 

A. S. Tritton, M.A., D. Litt., Chairman, Arabic DepaM- 
ffient. 

Habib, B.A.rBaf’-at Law, M.L.C.,, Prof, of 
Hljstory. '■ 
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BanvSarup Shastri, Ciiairmai), Sanskrit Department. 

. Saj jad. Haidar, Syed, B.A., Cliairman, [7rdu Depart- 
ment. 

Allahabad University: — 

Amar Nath Jha, M.A., Professor of English. 

P. K. AchaiyaV M.A., D, Litt; 

M. Naim-ur-Eehman, M.A. ; , 

Bombay University. 

Rev. E. R. Ziniinermann S.J'., Ph.D., St. Navier College. 
Bristol University : — 

Gr. H. Leonard, M.A. 

Calcutta University: — 

Benimadhab Barua, M.A., D. Litt. 
a. N. Banerjee, M.A., Ph. D. 

Indubhiishan Baiierjee, M.A. 

I’asupatinath Sastri, M.x\,, B.L., Ph. D. 

Cambridge University: — 

H. L. O. Garret, M.A., Principal, Government College, 
Lahore. 

Dacca University:— 

R. G. Basak, M.A. , 

Pida All Khan, ‘ M.A., Head, of Persian , and Urdu 
Department. 

S. K. De, M.A., D. Litt., Dean of the Faculty of Arts. 
U.C. Bhattaeharyya, M.A., B.L., Leeturerpn Philosophy. 
A. Hasan, M.A., B.A., (Oxon). 

Delhi University; — . 

Lachhmi Dhar Shastri, M.A., M.O.L. - 

liar Narayan Shastri,' Vidyasagara; : 

Sayyad Azhar Ali, M.A., M.O.L. 
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Durham University : — 

W. T. Wright, C.T.E., Y.D., M.A., Eev., Principal, The 
Lawrence College, (rhora Gali, Panjab. 

Johns Hopkins University: — 

Lilj- Dexter Greene, Ph. D., Bishop’s School, Delhi. 
Lucknow University: — 

K. A. Subramania Iyer, ALA. 

M. Siddiqi, ALxY, Ph. D., LL.B. 

Radha Kumiid Afukerjee, AI.A., Ph. D. 

Madras University: — 

R. B. S. K. Aiyangar AI.A., Ph. D. 

G. Kmihan Ra.ja, ALA., D.Phil, (Oxon). 

Mysore University: — 

S. AL AYnkatesvara Iyer, AI.A., L.T., Prof, of History, 
AIahara,ja College, Alysore. 

New Zealand (Mellington) University: — 

Sir AAGlliain Alarris, B.A., Ex.-Governor of the United 
Provinces of Agra and Ondh. 

W. L. Scott., ALA., Under-Secretary to Government of 
Assam. 

Oxford University: — 

Alfred Cooper AVoolner, ALA. 

Osmania University: — 

Saj’yad Sajjad Husain, ALA. 

R. Subba Rao, AI.A. 

Paris University: — 

Prof. Sylvaiii Levi, AI. A., D. Litt., Professor of 
Sanskrit at the College de Prance and the University 
of Paris. 

Patna University ; — 

R, P. Khosla, Prof., G. B, B. College, Aluzalfarpur, 
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REPRESENTATIVES OF INDIAN STATES. 


Baroda. 

Br. Benoj-tosli Bhattacharya, M.A., Ph. D., Director of 
Oriental Institute, Baroda. ■ ' 

Dr. B. C. Lele, M. A., Ph. D., Professor of Sanskrit, 
Baroda College, Baroda. 

Pandit K. S. Ramaswarai Shastri, Oriental Institute, 
Baroda State. 

Bahawalpur. 

Maulvi Ghulani Mohammad Shaikh-ul-Jami, Prineipal 
of the Local Arabic College, Bahawalpur State. 

Bikaner. 

Thakur Ram Singh M.A., Inspector of Sehools, Bikaner 
State. 

Cochin. 

Professor K. R. Pisharoti, M.A., Prineipal, Sanskrit 
College, Cochin State. 

Jammu and Kashmir. 

Professor Sidheshwar Yarma, M.A., D.Litt., P. W. 
College, Jammu. 

Patiala. 

S. Basaut Singh, Religious Tutor to Their Highnesses, 
Senior M.'aharaj Ivumars, Patiala. 

REPRESENTATIVES OF SOCIETIES AND 
INSTITUTIONS. 

Anthropological Society of Bombay, c/o K. R. Cama, 
Oriental Institute, 

172, Hornby Rood, Fort Bombay. 

(1) Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, B.A., Ph.D., C.I,11., 
Shams-ul-ulma. 

(2) R. Zimmermann, S. J., Ph.D,, Revd, Fr, 



Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1, Park Street, Calcutta. 

(1) Haraprasad Shastri, M.M., M.A., C.I.E. 

Banjiya Sahitya Parishad, Meerut, 

(1) J. K. Sinha Esq., M.A. 

Archaeological Department of India. 

(1) H. Hargreaves, Esq., Officiating Director- 
General of Arciiseology. 

(2) R. B. L. Daya Ram Salmi, Deputy Director- 
General of Exploration. 

(3) Madlio Sariii) Vatsa, Esq., .M.A,, Superintendent, 
Northern Circle of Hindu and Buddhist Monuments. 

(4) Superintendent Moliainmadan Monuments, Lahore. 

Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, P.O. Deccan Gymkhana, 

Poona City, (India). 

(1) A. B. Gajendragadkar, M. A., Professor. 

(2) P, V. Kane, M. A., LL. M., Professor. 

(3) R. Zimmermami, Ph. D. 

(4) S. K. Belvalkar, M. A., Ph. D. 

(5) V. G. Apte, B. A., Principal. 

(6) V. G. Paranjpe, M. A., LL. B., D. Lift. 

(7) Y. P. Yaidya, B. A., Bar-at-Law. 

(8) Y. S. Sukthankar, M. A., Ph. D. 

Bharat Itihasa Sanshodhaka, Poona. 

(1) Dr. Narhar Gopal Sardesai. 

Bihar and Orissa Research Society, Patna. 

(1) Dr. A. Banerji-Sastri, Professor of Sanskrit, 
Patna College, Bankip ore, Patna. 

(2) D. N. Sen, M. A., 1. E. S. P.rineipal, B. K. 
College, Bankipore, Patna. 

Bombay Branch, Royal Asiatic Society, Town Hall, Bombay. 

(1) G. Y. Acliaiya, B. A., Esq. 

(2) H. Heras, S. -J. Revd, Er, 



(3) Jiraii'ji -I. Modij B. A., Pli. D., C. I. E.. Sliams- 

ul-TJlnm. . 

(4) II. Ziminermann, Reyd. Dr, 

(5) Vishnu S. Siikthankar, M. A,, Ph, D. 

(6) V. P. Vaidya, B. A., Bar-at-Law. 

(7) Dr. L. T. Shah. 

Gumkula Kangri. 

(1) Prof. Vishwa. Nath Vidyalankara. 

(2) Prof. Yogishyara Vidyaiankara. 

Hindi Sahitya Sammelan, Post Box No, 11, Prayaga. 

(1) Piirushottania Dasa Tandan, M. A., LL. B. 

Kamarupa Anusandhan Samiti, or 
The Assam Research Society, Gauhati, Assam. 

(1) Saiyid Muhammad Aluhibullah, Maiilavi, M. A., 
A. E. S., Professor of Arabic and Persian, Cotton 
College, Lakhtakia, Gauhati, Assam. 

(2) Suryya Kumar Bhuyan, M. A., B. L., A. E. S,, 
Professor of English, Cotton College, Gauhati, Assam. 

K. R. Cama, Oriental Institute, Sukhadwala Buildings, 

172, Hornby Road, Fort Bombay. 

(1) Jivanji Jainshedji Modi, B. iV., Ph. D., C. I. E., 
Shams-iil-Ulma. 

(2) R. Ziinmermann, S. J., Ph. D., Revd. Fr. St. 
Xayier’s College, Gruickshank Road, Bombay 

(3) S. K, Belyalkar, M. A., Ph. D., Bilyakunja, 
Bhamburda, Poona. 

Rangpur Sahitya Parishad, Rangpur. 

(1) Brindabon Chandra Bhattaeharya, Professor, 
M. A., M. R. A. S., 49 Durga Kiind, Benares City, E. I. R. 

(2) Padma Nath ^'idyabinod, Mahamahopadhj’aya, 
M. A., Tattva Saraswati, 45, House Cotorah, Benares City. 
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(3) Sureiidra Chandra Roy. (,'lioiidiiary, Dliarma 
Bhiisan, M. L. A., Zamiiidar Alairi-A'agar, P. G. 
Rangpur, (Bengal). 

Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, 

74, Grosvenor Street, London, W. I. 

(1) A. C. Woollier, Esq. 

(2) A. H. M. Nizam-iid-Din, Dr. 

(3) G. K. Nariman, Esq. 

(4) Haraprasad Sliastri, Maliainaliopadliyaya. 

(5) S. Krishnaswaini Aiyangar, Prof. 

(6) W. Ivanow Esq. 

Sanskrit Sahitya Parishad, Shambazar, Calcutta. 

(1) Chintaharan Chakravarti, Kavyatirtha, M. A. 

(2) Janakinatli, Sahitya Sastri. 

Sahitya Parishad, Chittagong. 

(1) Herendra Nath, De., M. A. 

Trustees of the Indian Museum, 27, Chowringhee, Calcutta. 

(1) A. F. M. Abdul Ali, F. R. 8. L., M. A. 

(2) D. R. Bhandarkar, M. A., Ph. D. 

(3) Haraprasad Sastri, C.I.E., AI.A., . Mahama- 

hopadhya. • 

(4) Ramaprasad Chanda, B.A., Rai Bahadur. 

Varendra, Research Society, Rajshahi, Bengal. 

(1) Brajendrainohan Maitra, M.A., B.L., Ghoramara, 
P.O. Rajshahi, (Bengal). 

(2) Kshitishchandra Sarkar, M.A., B.L., Ghoramara, 
P.O. Rajshahi, (Bengal). 

(3) Niradbandhu Sanyai, M.A., Rajshahi P.O. 

(4) Sarat Kumar Ray, Kumar, M.A., M.R;A.S., 
( Dayarampur P.O., Distt. Rajshahi, (Bengal). 

(5) Sivaprasad Bhattaeharya, M.A., Bhatpara P.O- 
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The following Universities sent their good wishes for the 
success of the Conference. 


Berlin Uiiiversitj^ 

Breslau IJniTersitj. 

Bristol University. 

Cliicago University. 

Ci neinna ti U n i versity . 
Copenhagen Universitj'. 
D'Alger University. 

Edinburgh Uni versity. 

Erlangen University. 

Frankfurt Universit}'. . 
Friedrichs University (Halle) 
George August Universitat, 
Gottingen. 

Grenoble University. 
Hamburgitche Universitat. 
Heidelberg Universitat. 

Ireland, National University. 

The following Governments, 
tributed to the Funds of the 

1. Pan jab University ..... 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. Kashmir State 
6‘. Patiala State 

7. Kapurthala State , 

8. Hyderabad State 

9. Bengal Government 

10. Bahawalpur State 

11. Bikaner State 

12. Malerkotla State 

13. Mysore University 

14. Baroda State 

15. Jodhpur State 

16. Indore State 

17. Rewah State 

18. Koblapur State . 


Kohl Universit,T. 

Leipzig University. 

Lieds University. 

Liege University. 

Livei-pool University. 

Ludwig Maximitians Uni- 
versitat, Munehen. 
Melbourne University. 

Ottawa University (Canada). 
Prussian University 

(Greifswald). 
Sheffield University. 

Virginia University 

Charlotteville. 


„ 1,000 
„ 1,000 
„ 1,000 
„ 1,000 
„ 1,000 
„ 500 

„ 500 

500 
„ 500 

,, 500 

„ 500 

„ 500 

„ 250 

., 200 
„ 100 


Total Rs. 13,550 


Panjab Government 
U. P. Government .. 
Madras Government 


Weirzburg University 

(Bavaria). 

Universities, and States con- 
Fifth Indian Oriental Conference. 

Rs. 2,500 

„ 1,000 

: „ 1,000 
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Programme of the Fifth Indian Oriental Conference. 

Monday, the 19th of November, 1928. 

. 4 to 5-30 P.M. Garden Party at the Town Hall 

Grounds. 

Mr. Sohan Lai ‘at Home ’ to members of the 
Conference. 

Opening Session — University Hall 5-45 to 8 p.m. 

5- 45 P.M. Members of the Reception Committee meet in the 

Reception Room, attached to the LTniversity Hall. 
Such members of the Reception Committee as are 
entitled to, will wear Academic Dress. Members 
of the Reception Committee, Members and guests 
of the Conference will take their seats by 5-50 p.m. 
Sectional Presidents and rej)resentatives of foreign 
'CJiii versifies will sit on the dais. 

6- 0 P.M. The Chairman and the Vice-Chairmen of the 

Reception Committee, the Hony. Treasurers, the 
Hony. Secretaries and the Executive Committee 
of the Conference will receive His Excellency at 
the main entrance of the LTniversity Hall. His 
Excellency and the President will then be conduct- 
ed to the dais in a procession which will be formed 
in the following order : — 


1. Prof. Mohammad Shaft 

2. Principal Raghubar Dayal 

3. Dr. L. Sarup 

4. Di\ S. K. Aiyangar 

5 . Sir Abdul Qadir 

6. A. C, Woolner, Esq. 


and Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar. 
„ Dr. A. Siddiqi. 

„ Dr. S. K. Belvalkar. 

„ P. Amar Nath Jha. 

„ Mian Sir Mohd. Shaft. 

„ Dr. M. M. Haraprasad 
Shastri, 
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7, H. E. The Governor. 

Speech of the Chairman of the Reception Gompittee, 
welcoming the Delegates and asking His Exeellenc^ to open 
the Conference. 

. Speech of His Excellency the Goyernor, 

Address of the President. 

Thanks to His Excellency. 


TUESDAY, XOYEMBER 20, 1928. 
Addresses of Sectional Presidents. 


Maynard Hall. 

10 a.m. History & Arch.eo- 

LOGY. 

Dr. S. K. Aiyangar. 

11 A.M. Arabic, Persian and 

Zend.' Dr. Sir 
Muhammad Iqbal. 

11- 30 A.M. Classical Sanskrit. 

Prof. Kappuswami 
Shastri, 

12 p.M. Vedie. 

Principal 
A. C. Woolner. 

12- 30 P.M. Hindi. 

Pt. x\mar Nath Jha, 
ip.M.— 2 p.m. lunch 

2 p.M. Philosophy. 

Prof. S. N. Dass 
Gupta. 

2-30 p.M. Pine Arts. 

0. C. Gang'iili, Esq. 

3 p.m. Anthropology. 

Dr, Haraprasad 
Shastri. 


Hailey Hall. 


11 A.M. Urdu. 

Nawab Sadar Yar 
Jang. 

12-15 p.M. Punjabi. 

K. B. Cli. Shahab-ud 
Din 


INTERVAL 

2 p.M. Philology. 

Dr. S. K.' Chatterji. 

2-45 p.M. _ Meeting of the 
Linguistic Society 
of India. 


Presidential Address 
by Prof, I. J, S. 
Taraporewala 

(If for any reason a Presidential Address is not deliver- 
ed on Tuesday, it may be delivered on Wednesday at 10 a. M, 
in the Section Room to which it belongs.) 





Delegates, the Fifth Indian Oriental Conference. 




4 >.M. Cats staft f&i‘ ShaMara. 

4*30 F.M. G-arden I’arty at'Shahdara. Mr. Ram J awaya 
'At Home’ to members of the Conference, H. E. Sir 
Geoffrey Eitzhervey de Montmorency, Governor of 
the Punjab, is expected to grace with his presence 
the Garden Party at Shahdara. 

5-»4§ p.lf. Return to Lahore. 

9-30 P.M.--12 A.M. Sanskrit drama, the Svapiiavasayar; 
dattam, Mahabir Theatre, outside Mori Gate. 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 21, 1928. 
Law College aitd Oriental College 


Buildings. 

9-45 A.M. Photograph at the Maynard Hall, 

10 A.M. to 1 p.M Reading of papers in different sections. 

1- 0 P.M. to 2 p.M Light Refreshments. 

2- 0 P.M. to 4-0 P.M Reading of papers in different sections. 

If any, section has finished work, visits may be paid to 

the Exhibition and the Museum. 

6-30 p.M, Lecture by Dr, Kalidas Nag, illustrat- 

ed with lantern slides at the Hall Of 
the Forman Christian College. The 
Hon’bie Mr. Manohar Lai, Minister 
for Education and Industries, has 
kindly consented to take the c|,air. 


8 p.M. Miisha’ira. — 

Urdu:~Universityr^^^^ 

Hindi ^--^Maynard Hall. 
Paniabii--Hovernmeht Collie Hall. 



THURSDAY, ■ - 
K) A.ivi:, to 1 p-.M. ...... -Readiiig of papers in diffei’ent sections. 

T p,m. to 2 p.m.' ■ LigUt refi^slimen'ts. ' '■ • 

2 p.M. to 3 p.M. Visit te tlie ExMlDitiGn and tlie-Museimi. 
i^OTE Any section' niay ' 'confimie' 'its sitting during the 

afternoon, in cdse its wofk-is nOt finished.'' 

3 p.iy;, to 4 p.m Executive Committee. Room Ho; 

Goiiiieii. ISIaymard Hafi-. 

10 P.M. ■ ■ ’-’''-U..- Departure foi^^^ 



Proceedings and Transactions. 





Proceedings of a Meeting of the Reception Committee 
of the Pifth Indian Oriental Conference held in the 
Maynard Hail on Monday, the 14th of May, 1928, at 5, p. m. 

The following were present 

The Hon’ble now H. E, Sir Oeoffrey de Mentniprency, 
(in the Chair.) 

Messrs. A. C. Woollier, Raja Nayendra i^ath, J^and Eal 
Bar-gt-Law, Mohammad Shad, Raghiibar Hayal, R. B. 
Sewak Ram, Raj Krisftan Bar-at-Law, D. B- K. B. Thaper, 
R. B. P. N. Dutt, S. S. Bhatnagar, Qa?:j Pazl-i-Haq, 
Sadr-iid-Din, OulbahaT Bingh, Sita Ram I^ohli, Veda Vyasa, 
Sohan Lai of Messrs. Gfulab Singh & Sons, Ram J awaya 
of Messrs Uttar Ghand Kapur ^ Sons, Mohammad 
Iqbal, Gauri Shankar, M. K. Saykar, Hem Raj, Abdul 
Hamid, Rahim Bakhsh, R. B, Balak Ram Paiidya, S. K. 
Gupta of the Mayo School of Arts, and Lakshman Sarup 
(Local Secretary.) 

L The lionorary Local Secretary read the following 
report : — 

The object. of this report, is to give, to the Reception 
Committee, some idea of the wmrk that has been done so far. 

The Fourth Indian Oriental Conference met at 
Allahabad and elected the following QfSee-bearers and the 
Executive Committee : — 

President — Shams-ul-IIlama Dr. J. J. Modi, C, I. E. 

Treasurer: — Principal A. C. Woollier. 

Joint Secretaries — Dr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyaiigar. 

Dr. S. K Belvalkar. 

Local Secretary — Dr. Lakshman Sarup. 

Members of the Committee — ^Dr. Ganga Kath Jha. 

Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar. 

Dr. R. C. Muzumdar. 
pr. A. Siddiqi. 
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^ - Pandit Amar Nath Jiia. 

Mr. P. R Shastri. , . .. . 

Prof. Mohammad Sbafi. .. 

Preparations for the Fifth Conference began early in 
October 1927. ^ ^ 

2. Preliminary work of the Conference consisted in 
compiling the following lists . A 

(a) List of persons eligible, under the new^ constitu- 
tion, to become a member of the Indian Oriental 
Conference. 

(b) A list of Learned Societies and Institutions 

(g) A list of Universities of the east and the west. 

(d) A list of Indian and neighbouring States. 

(e) A list of the Principals of the Colleges, affiliated 
to Indian Universities. 

(f) A list of Indologists of the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Great Britain and Ireland. 

■' (g) A list of Indologists of the Societe Asiatique 

of Paris. 

(h) A list of Indologists of the Deutschen Morgen- 
landischen Gesellschaft. 

(i) A list of Indologists of America. 

(j) A list of Maul vis and Pandits. 

(k) A list of Vernacular poets. 

3. Invitations were sent in December, 1927 to the 


following:— 

(a) Universities of the world ...... 112 

(b) Indian States ...... 154 

(c) Learned Societies and Institutions ...... 112 

(d) Provincial Governments ..... ...... 13 

(e) The Principals of Colleges in India 245 

(f) Prominent Ormntal Scholars in India 241 






Pandits at the Fifth Indian Oriental Conference, 
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-(g) Indologists of the Societe Asiatique ...... 60 

(h) Indologists of the Royal Asiatic Society 130 

(i) Indologists of the Deiitschen IMorgen- 


landishen (TC'sellschaft 58 

(j) Indologists of America 60 

(k) Maiilvis and Pandits — - • 100 

(l) A^ernaenlar poets , 200 


Separate lists of other Eui'opean Scholars like the 
Italian, the Spanish, the Belgian, the Dutch, the Swedish, 
the hforwegian, the Swiss, etc., were not prepared as most of 
them are members either of the one or of the other of the 
Oriental Societies mentioned above. 

Copies of invitations sent are enclosed. 

From 

The Local Secretary, 

The Fifth Indian Oriental Conference, 

ITniversit}' Hall, 
Lahore. 

24th November 1927. 

Dear Sir, 

The fifth session of the Indian , Oriental Conference 
will be held at Lahore in November, 1928. I have .the 
honour to cordially invite you to attend the conference and 
to read a paper on a subject of your own choice. I shall be 
glad to know the title of 3 ’’ our paper at your earliest con- 
venience as this information is required for classification. 

The conference will be divided into varioiis sections, 
including sections for the vernaculars of the Panjab, i.e., 
Urdu, Hindi, and Panjabi, There will be a concert of 
classical Indian music, a MushaTra, and a representation of 
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a Sanskrit play. Excursions to places of historical interest 
like Taxila and Harappa will be arranged. 

As the Pan jab University remains closed for the 
summer vacations from June till the end of September, you 
are earnestly requested to send your paper in full, together 
with a short summary so as to reach the Local Secretary by 
April at the latest. 

An early answer will be very much appreciated. 

Yours cordially, 
LAKSHMAN SAEUP, 

Local Secretary, 

Prom 

Local Secretaiy, 

The Fifth Indian Oriental Conference, 

University Hall, Lahore. 

To' 

The PRIME MliNHSTER, 


Sir, 

I have the honour to enclose a copy of Bulletin No. 1, 
which will give you some information about the Fifth 
Indian Oriental Conference to be held at Lahore from the 
19th to the 23rd of November, 1928. 

The Oriental Conference is a very comprehensive affair 
as it includes all the classical languages of India, History, 
Civilisation, Philosophy, Philology, Anthropology, Religion, 
Mythology, Archaeology, and Fine Arts. It endeavours, by 
its side-shows, to revive Indian drama, Indian music, and 
the Musha’ira. Excursions to places of historical interest 
like Taxila, and an exhibition of old and rare Manuscripts 
and other objects of art, are also organised. 



It is patronised by the- Provincial Governments and 
Universities of India. Almost all of them are sending dele- 
gates to the Conference. .. 

Several British and American Universities have deputed 
delegates who will come to India just to attend the Oriental 
Conference. 

The University of New Zealand will be represented at 
the Conference by Sir William Marris, the ex-Governor of 
the U. R 

Indian Princes and States have, from time immemorial, 
patronised Oriental Art and Literature. It is my privilege 
to invite you, on behalf of the Reception Committee, to 
kindly send one or two delegates, to represent the State at 
the forthcoming Conference. The study of Oriental subjects 
is not of an academic and local interest only but it has a 
world-wide appeal. If India is held in esteem to-day in 
Asia and the Western World, it is simply on account of her 
contribution to the world-thought through the Oriental Art 
and Literature. The Indian Oriental Conference deserve 
therefore your sympathy. May I expect that you will be 
kind enough to take interest in the Conference and co- 
operate to make it a success by sending a few representatives 
of your State. If so, the names of the delegates selected 
may kindly be communicated to me as soon as possible so 
that suitable arrangements may be made for their reception. 

An early answer will be very much appreciated. 

■ , ■ I have the honour to be, ■ 

Sir, _ . 

. l~our most obedient servahty - 

^ XAKSIIMIiN SARUP,; : 

Local Secretary. 
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Bulletin No. 1. 

INDIAN ORIENTAL CONFEBENOB. 

The Fifth Session of the Indian Oriental Conference 
will be held at Lahore, from the 19th to the 23rd of Novem- 
ber, 1928. 

The objects of the Conferenc are the following:— 

(a) To bring together Orientalists in order to talcO 
stock of the various activities of Oriental Scholar^ 
in and outside India. 

(¥) To facilitate co-operation in Oriental studies and 
research. 

(c) To afford opportunities to Scholars to give ex- 
pression to their views on their respective subjects 
and to point out the difficulties experienced in the 
pursuit of their special branches of study. 

(ri) To promote gocial and intellectual intercourse 
among Oriental Scholars. 

(e) To encourage traditional learning. 

■ The conference is held every second year and practically 
sums' up all the wnrk done by Oriental Scholars in vanous 
branches of Oriental Art and Literature.' Mutual exchange 
of thought and personal contact with Scholars are not only 
stimulating to further research, hiit have also a tendency to 
co-ordination of efforts-. As such the utility of these 
Conferences has long been recognised in Europe and 
America. 

The Conference will be divided into a number of sections, 
the provisional list of which is given below: — 

1. Vedic. 2. Classical. 3. Philosophy. 4. Philology. 
5, Fine Arts. 6. Arabic, Persian and Zend. '7. History 



and Archaeology. 8. Urdu. 9. Hindi. 10. Panjabi. 
11. Anthropolog^^ 

There will be a concert of classical Indian inusie, a 
Mushahra, and representation of a play in Sanskrit. 
Excursions to places of historical interest like Taxila will 
be arranged. An exhibition of old and rare MSS. and 
other objects of Art and Archaeological finds will also be 
organized. 

All Orientalists are invited to become members of 
the Conference by paying a fee of rupees five only to the 
Plonorary Treasurer, Mr. Raghubar Dayal, M.A., Sanatan 
Dharam College, Lahore. Those who wish to read papers 
at the Conference should send their papers in full together 
with a short summary to the Honorary Local Secretary, 
Dr. Lakshman Sarup, M.A., D.Phil. (Oxon), University 
Hall, Lahore, by the end of April, 1928. 

His Excellency the Governor of the Punjab, and the 
Chancellor of the Paiijab University, is pleased to consent 
to be the Patron and to open the Session of the Conference 
Lahore. The Vice-Chaiicellor of the Panjab L'niversity, has 
kindly consented to be the Chairman of the Reception 
Committee. Those who wish to join the Reception Cohi- 
mrttee should fill in the enclosed form and send -it to the 
undersigned. 

The Panjab has always bete famous for its hospi- 
tality. It is expected that a large nunaber of Panjabis will 
jbin, so that the Recexjtion Committee may in reality be a 
Representative Committee of the Pan jab and offer to the 
visitors from other Provinces as attractive a programme 
as possible and make their visit a m eniorable one. 



To 

THE LOCAL SECRETARY, 

The Fifth Indian Oriental Conference, 
University Hall, Laliore. 

Dear Sir, 

I shall be glad to join the Reception Committee of the 

Fifth Indian Oriental Conference. I enclose Rs.* 

as my subscription, 

Yame 

Address 

*The minimum subscription to join the Reception Com- 
mittee is Rupees twenty-five only. 

From 

The Local Secretary, 

The Fifth Indian Oriental Conference, 
Univei sity Hall, Lahore. 
To 

The Registrar, 

University of 


■Sir, 

The Fifth Indian Oriental Conference will be held at 
Lahore in November 1928. 1 have the honour to invite you to 
send delegates on behalf of your University, All individual 
scholars are of course welcome, but we w’ould like to see the 
University represented by its own delegates as this has been 
■the former practice. 

If the University agrees to send delegates, I am to 
request that the names of the delegates selected may kindly 
be communicated to me ae-seon-«s possible. 



The conference will be divided into a number of sections, 
including sections for the Vernaculars of the Pan.jab, i;e., 
Urdu, Hindi, and Panjabi. There will be a concert of 
classical Indian music, a Musha'ira, and representation of a 
play in Sanskrit. Excursions to places of historical interest 
like Taxila and Harappa will also be arranged. 

Will you be so kind as to let me know whether the 
representatives of your University, if any, are likely to 
read any papers at the Conference. If so, the paper in. full 
together with a short summary should be sent so. as to reach 
me not later than April 1928. This is particularly request- 
ed, for the University of the Panjab remains closed for the 
summer vacations from June till the end of September, and 
all arrangements for printing the volume of summaries are 
therefore to be made before the University is closed for the 
summer vacations. 

I have the honour to be. 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 
LAKSHMAU SARUP, 
Local Secretary. 


Prom 


To 


The Local Secretary, 

The Fifth Indian Oriental Conference, 

University Hail, Lahore. 
4th December 1927. 

The Secretary, 



The Fifth Indian Oriental Conference will be held 
at Lahore in November 1928. I have the honour to invite 
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you to send delegates on belialf of youn Society. All 
individual scholars are of course welcome hut .we would like 
to see the Society represented by its own delegates as this 
has been the former practice. 

If the Society agrees to send delegates, I am to req^uest 
that the names of the delegates selected may kindly be com- 
municated to me as soon as possible. 

The Conference mil be divided into a number of sec- 
tions, including sections for the 'V'ernaeiilars of the Pan jab, 
Le., Urdu, Hindi, and Panjabi. There will be a concert of 
classical Indian music, a Mushahra, and . representation of 
a play in Sanskrit. Excursions to places of historical 
interest like Taxila and Harappa will also be arranged. 

. Will you be so kind as to let me know, whether the 
representatives of your Society, if any, are likely to read 
any papers at the Conference. If so, the paper in full 
together with a short summary should be sent so as to reach 
me not later than April 1928. This is particularly requested 
for the University of the Pan jab remains closed for the? 
suminer vacations from June till the end of September, and 
all arrangements of printing the volume of summaries are 
therefore to be made before the University is closed for the 
summer vacations. 

I have the honour to be. 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 
LAKSHMAN SARUP, 

Local Secretary. 
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From 


To 


Local Secretar}', 

imyiAK OEIENTAL CONFEREInGE, 

University Hall. Lahore. 

2iid fJaiiuaiy, 1928. 

The Principal, 


Sir, 

The Fifth Session of the Indian Oriental Conference 
will be held at Lahore in November 1928. 1 have the honour 
to invite you and the members of your staff to attend, and 
to read papers at the Conference. 

The Conference is held every second year and practi- 
cally sums up the work done by Oriental Scholars in 
Oriental Art and Literature. Mutual exchange of thought 
and personal contact with scholars are stimulating to 
further research and also tend to co-ordination of effort. 
As such these Conferences are very useful and their utility 
was long recognized in Europe and America. 

The Conference will be divided into a number of 
sections' — a provisional list of which is enclosed.. There will 
be a concert of Classical Indian music, a Musha’ira, and 
representation of a play in Sanskrit. Excursions to places 
of historical interest like Taxila and Harappa will also be 
arranged. 

Will you be so kind as to communicate the contents of 
this letter to the members of your staff and to inform me if 
any one is likely to attend, or to read a paper at the Con- 
ference. If so, I shall be glad to know the title of the 
paper or papers at your earliest convenience. The paper 
or papers in full together with a short summary should be 
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sent so as to reach me not later than April 1928. This is 
particularly requested as the University of the Pan jab 
remains closed for the summer vacations from June till the 
end of September, and all arrangements for printing the 
volumes of summaries are therefore to be made before the 
University is closed for the summer vacations. 

I have the honour to be 
Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 
LAKSilMAY SARUP, 

Local Secretary. 

PROVISIONAL LIST OF SECTIONS. 

1. Yedie. 

2. Literary (Classical Sanskrit). 

3. 'Philosophy. 

4. Philology. 

5. Arabic, Persian and Zend. 

6. History and Archaeology. 

7. Pine Arts. 

8. Anthropology. 

9. Urdu. 

10. Hindi. 

11. Panjabi. 




^r%5r^7R:?ft3r3r53ii^^rf^'Ti^<?iJ^gj^^ Tsiqfflfrrral^ i&^t: 

rrra^JT tT#r?iRr;^rw^ (cfi ° i i 

(^) $iT=5qi^i3^T^?3jT ??wrm 5ir^tSfTge?srr[%- 

^f|m^irflg?tKqHOT^ ?i5tf; i 

Qs) 5ir?qf^(%Rff%q%Sfewr?T ^flur- 

ePTi^ii; I 

^wRrfti^RjRrf f%fwr?iRi5n:a^3^ i 
(^) arsa^im^frJTi aR^qitTOg^fJia’lFrq: i 
( 1 =) a^ra^T<T?fr« 2 iwrf^ 1 ^ffaf<ar«Tr- 

\i ^ra 2 %, aT'5?iaR!f-^n%?T-^raN?n?5n'Rlf^g rfe^- 

i^?ir#fR|if(t^^ ?f 5 ?F*?Rrf^r^r^%EfrJi. ^ i T^^q^- 

=a ^ iraq^STr^ir^w ^t^cgrirra^^ srssFjIr. sifq 3 ^Xat qT?<WTr§5?R 
q^Rfr^q ^ ai^kf^ 1 ^fr it^ -^^fX 3rW^wr5%?fiw 

?f>%;TRil'tqtPRrT #: ^rar^^uar jptIt 1 

?fi%^f^5T#^r^ag ^Rrf%»n^§ 1 q ^ ^^rls =a ’i ?jrrT5i%, 

qas3?;Tr2q;r$- =a, ^ ^'R?iit, v ^irarari, it ^grg, ^ 3R#>nqr-q3Rst- 
5i=frar-^*Trail, 's if^tir^ 3 ?ra^ =a, s s^riTOceTfeq'qr:, a f|^=^^ff^arac5^Tfe^R^:, 
=10 q55rrCr¥frai?R?n%5j^fj, irHqf^i^%i% i 

stlaii m ap#T ^ fcRsrarrar 1 

t^qjf (wra^cr^^^ftfraq^fRq) 3r^rrq«j 5 #^^, 

ggr ^fra^rr^^nqiai^qr, T%ra^mMqrmt =q 

I wf%€fa>5lf^fr&€5aTrfiXw^2iTf^ aa=# r 
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JTITJTlfqMCT triT i^,; It. ^-; €r. 

%.-, J#^5fr: Mfein #<t i 

'i(Tps% ^g^FirawCr^iir: ^^Ficrarf^«lfl^ifJi%: 

5it gtfoHi’lEiq^friSscr: ^?f3r5?:rr^!ir^ ?jf|5i;r?5fR3T 

W'TT'Ti: =5? ’Sf^cstW'’5r'^ i %r%|3:r: fwsg- 

^f^^Tf^jq^ffcT i 


#»T-if »T4TfrFfifr^4i'4w!c: wtcqr ^rflEjq^, m ^ ^sqr^ro'Jrrr^si^J^r; 

?TfJT?li i^fflPi;: ?3| 7jiTi 'fR-^ft'S: %63ff%| sqjTTf^- 


f^5r: S[5Plt I 


'/wPg: ’q;RfTP?% 5 eRit^ =^1 

T^f^ras^?# aq?«( ?ifq%cr i gtfrf^ a^FSHTr^ sfliTctf TtrOT^m- 

ftrf^ fcfrssqwfifrfllsfrRflfwft 

f^rq^if^' — 


^^*T<3r^'T^T: '^■; ®f< f^O 


To 

THE REGISTRAR, 
IJuiversity of 


University H^ill, 
Lahore : 

28tli March 1928. 


Sir, 

The Fifth Session of the Indian Oriental Conference 
will be held at Lahore, from the 19th to the 23Td of 
November, 1928. 


The objects of the Conference are the foliowiug: — 

(a) To bring together Orientalists in order to take 
stock of the various activities of Oriental Scholars 
in and outside India. 

(b) To facilitate co-operation in Oriental studies and 
research. 

(c) To afford opportunities to Scholars to give 
expression to their views on their respective 
subject and to point out the difficulties experienc- 
ed in the pursuit of their special branches of 
study. 

(d) To promote social and intellectual intercourse 
among Oriental Scholars. 

(e) To encourage traditional learning. 

The Conference is held every second year and practi- 
cally sums up the work done by Oriental Scholars in 
various branches of Oriental Art and Litrature. Mutual 
exchange of thought and personal contact with Scholars 
are not only stimulating to further research, but have also 
a tendency to co-ordination of efforts. As such the utility 
of these Conferences has long been recognised in Europe 
and America. 

The Conference will be divided into a number of 
sections, the provisional list of which is given below 

1. Vedic. 2, Classical. 3. Philosophy. 4. Philology. 
5. Fine Arts. 6. Arabic, Persian and Zend. 7. History 
and Archgeology. 8. Urdu. 9. Hindi. 10. Panjabi. 
11. Anthropology. 

There will be a concert of classical Indian music, a 
Mushafira, and representation of a play in Sanskrit. 
Excursions to places of historical interest like Taxila and 
Hara-ppa will also be arranged. 


The ITmvei’sities have hitherto taken a keen interest 
in the Indian Oriental Gonferenee and have contributed 
towards the funds of the Conference. We have the honour 
to approach the UiiiversiW authorities for financial 
assistance. The University of the Punjab has already 
sanctioned a grant of Rs. 2,500 and we shall be very 
grateful if your University sanctions a grant for the 
Indian Oriental Conference. 

We have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servants, 

.4. C. WOOLNER, M.A., C.I.E. 

Hon. Treasurer, 

LAKSHMAN SARUP, M.A., D. Phil., 
Hon. Local Secretary. 

4. A Working Committee with Mr. A. C. Woollier as 
Chairman has been formed. 

The first meeting of the Working Committee w^as held 
on 7th January 1928, at 11 a. m. in the Oriental College 
and the following Sub-Committees were elected: — 

(a) Dramatic: — (Names of the members of these Sub- 
Committees are given above). 

(b) Mushahra: — 

(c) Concert: — 

(d) Exhibition :— 

5. Principal Raghubar Dayal was elected Honorary 
Treasurer of the Working Committee. 

6. A Deputation consisting of Messrs. A. C. Woolner, 
Mohammad Shafi, Raghubar Dayal and Lakshman Sariip 
w’ent round in March and April collecting subscriptions 
from prominent persons of Lahore. 


7. The Reception Committee is being organised. Tiie 
minimum subscription to join the Reception Committee is 
fixed at Rs. 25 only. During the current month, Principal 
Raghuhar Dayal and myself have been going out practic-ailv 
every day to enroll members for the Reception Committee, 

8. The following Universities are sending Delegates 
to the Conference -Calcutta, Dacca, Patna, Aligarh, 
Mysore, Bristrol, Aberdeen, Pennsylvania, Durham, 
Hamburg and University of New Zeland. 

9. The follow'ing learned societies and institutions are 
sending representaives : — 

^^^a) Indian Museum Calcutta. 

(b) Royal Asiatic Society of Bombay. 

(c) Rangpur Sahitya Parishad Mandir, Rangpur. 

(d) Varendra Research Society, Rajshahi (Bengal), 

(e) Bihar and Orissa Research Society. 

(f) Kamrupa Anusandhan Samiti, G-auhati, (Assam). 

(g) Sanskrit, Sahitya Parishad, Calcutta. 

(h) Nagari Pracharini Sabha, Benares. 

(i) Council of Post Graduate Teaching, Calcutta. 

(j) Royal Asiatic Society of London. 

(k) Cama Oriental Institute, Bombay. 

10. The following Provincial Governments are being 
represented:— -Madras, Assam, United Provinces, Bombay. . 

11. The Executive Committee of the Indian Oriental 
Conference have elected Mahamahopadhyaya Dr, Harapra- 
sada Shastri, M.A,, C.I.E,, as the President and the follow- 
ing gentlemen as Sectional Presidents: — 

1. Medic Principal A, 0, Wo olner. 

2. Classical Sanskrit ...... Dr. Y. S, Sukthankar. 

3. Philology ...... Dr. S. K, Chatterji, 

i. Philosophy ...... Prof. S. N. Dass Gupta. 
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5. Kne Arts 

6. Arabic, Persian and Zend 

7. History and Archaeology 

8. Urdu ^ 

9. Panjabi 

10. Hindi 

11. Anthropology 


O. C. Ganguly, Esq. 

Sir Mohammad Iqbal. 
Dr. S. K. lyangar. 
Nawab Sadar ITar Jang, 
Hyderabad, Deccan. 

K. B. Ch. Shahab-ud-Din. 

R. B. L. Sit a R a m, 
Allahabad. 

JM. ]\I. Dr. Haraprasad 
Shastri, C.I.E. 


12. Three thousand letters have been written and 
despatched during the last five months. 

13. The Conference will cost about Rs. 15,000. 

14. The programme of the conference was considered, 

15. The following Sectional Secretaries were elected : — 

1. Vedic L. Raghu Vira, M.A., 

P a n j a b University, 
Lahore. 

2. Classical Sanskrit L. Guibahar Singh, M.A., 

Govt. College, Lahore. 

3. ^ Philology P. Gauri Shankar, M.A., 

Govt. College, Lahore, 

4. History and Archaeology ..... L, Sita Ram Kohli, M.A., 

Govt. College, Lahore. 

5. Arabic, Persian and Zend ...... Dr. Mohammad Iqbal, 

M.A., Ph. D., Oriental 
College, Lahore. 

6. ■ Philosophy ...... P. Jai Chand Shastri, 

M.A., M.O.L., Panjab 
University Research 
Scholar, Lahore. 
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7. Panjabi Q. Pazl-i-Haq, M.A., 

C-fovt. College, Lahore. 

8. Hindi P. Oanpat Eai, M.A., 

Central T r a i n i n g 
College, Lahore. 

9. Urdu H. Zafar Iqbal, M.A., 

C. T. College,, Lahore. 

10. Pine Arts Prof. S. U. Grupta, M.A., 

T.E.S., Mayo Sehool 
of Arts. 


11. Anthropology 

16. It was agreed to have an excursion to Taxila. 

17. It was agreed to print the volume of suinmaries 
during the summer vacation. 

18. With a vote of thanks to the Chair, the meeting 
came to an end at 5-45 p. m. 


Proceedings of a Meeting of the Working Committee held on 
Saturday, the 27th of October, 1923 at 11 A. M. 
in the Council Room of the Oriental College. 

I. The following were present : — 

1. A. C. Woollier, Esq., M. A., C.I.E., P.A.8.B., (in 
the Chair.) 

la. Rai Bahadur P. N, Butt, Esq., B, A. 

2. Mohammad Shafi, Esq., M'.A. 

3. Siraj-ud-Din Azhar, Esq., M.z\. 

4. Qazi Fazl-i-Haq, M.A. 

5. Dr. Mohammad Sadur-ud-Din, M.A., Ph.D. 

6. Dr. Mohammad IqbM, M.A., Ph.D. 
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8. Dr. Bauarsi Das, M.A., Ph.D. 

9. Pandit BhagTad Datta, B.A, 

10. Teda Vyasa, Esq., M.A. 

11. M. M. Ismail, Esq., M.A. 

11a. Dr. S. S. Bhatnagar, D. Se. 

12. Gauri Shankar, Esq., M.A., B.T. 

13. M. K. Sircar, Esq., M.A. 

14. Gaiipat Rai, Esq., M.A. 

15. Jai Chand, Esq., M.A. 

16. Dr. Iv. iSF. Sita Ram, M.A., Ph.D. 

17. L. Labhu Ram. 

18. Lakshman Sarup (Secretary.) 

II. The programme of the Conference was finally settled 
(see above). 

III. It was agreed to keep the exhibition open to mem- 
bers of the Conference only during the first 4 days, 
and to admit the public afterwards at a charge of 
4 annas per head. 

lY. The Convener, Exhibition Sub-Committee, read the 
following interim report regarding the progress of 
the Exhibition 

1. Letters for the loan of rare, Sanskrit, Persian, and 
Arabic Manuscripts, paintings, inscriptions, Pirmans, 
Sanads, Specimens of Calligraphy, old bindings and His- 
torical Einds and other articles illustrating the ancient 
Indian Culture were issued to various individual Institu- 
tions, the ArchaBological Department and the Kapurthala 
State, the Patiala, Bampur, Bharatpur, Haidarabad, 
Bikaner and Kashmir Darbars were written to by the 
Chief Secretary, Government Panjab, The Director- 
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General of Archseology was further requested to circularise 
his orders to the various Museums under his control. 

It was originally proposed to house the Exhibits in the 
Upper Storey of the Pimjab University Library, but the 
Convener felt that the accomodation would not be enough. 
Besides the Director-General of Archaeology wanted to 
have the pre-assurance of the safety of the Exhibits before 
lending them out. He therefore sought the help of Mr. 
S. U. Gupta and Dr. K. U. Sita Ram, Curator, Central 
Museum, Lahore. The Curator very kindly placed one of 
the rooms in the Central Museum at the disposal of the 
Exhibition Committee. Since August last the Secretary, 
Pine Arts Section (Dr. Sita Ram) has been working in 
close co-operation and collaboration. 

In anticipation of the Exhibition Committee’s sanction 
the Convener assured the Director-General of Ai'ch^eology 
that the Exhibits would be insured and other suitable 
safeguards by way of the appointment of extra Police and 
Chankidars would be undertaken. 

3. The Exhibition Committee met on the 11th October 
1928 and decided that the entire collection of the Exhibits be 
insured with Messrs. Arbuthnot Gillanders & Co., Lahore, 
for Rs. 50,000 for a period of a fortnight. Their charges 
amounting to Rs. 100 were accepted. 

4. The Committee has decided to get the labels for 
Exhibits printed. 

5. The Chairman of the Exhibition Committee has 
been axithorised to appoint temporarily Chankidars, etc. 
The District Superintendent Police has been written to for 
loaning the services of three Constables. Their salaries for 
the period of the loan will have to be met by the Exhibi- 
tion Committee. 


6. The Exhibits will be divided into 10 Sections :— 

(A). Manuscaipts. (B). - Eirmans, Sanads and: 
Autographs. (0). Paintings. (D), Sculptures. -(E). 
Inseriiitionsi (F). Seals and Coins. (Cr). Old Bindings. 
(H).- CalligTaph}'. (J). Pottery, Porcelain and Terra:- 
cota. (K). Rugs and Shawis. 

7. ' hib'out 250 Alanuseripts (Sanskrit and Peisian) 
and other Langiialges have been promised. So far ' about 
56 have been received, but a good number of these will pour 
in the course of the next twn wneks. 

8. Among the Persian Manuscripts, Professor 
Sirajuddin Am’’s collection and R. S. L. Wazir Chaild’s 
collection are expected to be very interesting. 

The Hai'rapa andMahinjodaro antiquities loaned through 
the courtesy of the Director-General of Archaiology in India 
number 429 and 139 respectively. These have been arranged 
bj^ the representatives of the Archaeological Deparfment. 
Descriptive labelling of these is in progress. 

Among the Paintings, Mr. Gangoli’s collection is likely 
to be of great interest. The display of this collection wuE 
cost us nearly Rs. 150/-. Exhibits iinder other heads wilLbe: 
mainly loaned by the local and mofussil Museums. 

The Scholars of the Mughal Period will appreciate the? 
following Firmans among others. 

1. Firman of Akbar. 2. Nishan-of Jahan ■ Ara: 

Begam. 

3. Sanad ofMirza Akbar. 4; Firman of . tFahangiix 

■ 6; Firmaii of Shah jahan. 6.-' Firman of Aurangzeb. 

■ 9. • Expenditure . 

■ The Exhibition Committee wEl have to hear' the/transit- 
charges (Eailw'ay and Postal) both w'ays. The estimated- 


espenditure ineludiwg ■insuraiiee and other heads woiild 
nearly amoiiiit to Rsi'SOO. 

10. The Exliibitioii Committee appreciates the active 
cb-operaton of Dr. K. Rr'Sita- Ram,- Curator, Central 
Museum, Lahore. 

T. "A suiti of Rs. 1,200 was sanctioned fOr the Eiliihitioh. 

¥1. ■ Ar- sum of Rs. 6‘0O was sanetioned for - the lJid.u,'< 
Hindi, and the Panjabi Musha’iras.* It was Under- 
_ • stood that if any Section spent less: than its particular - 
share, the same could be. utilised by the other sections 
according to their requirements. 

¥11. ‘A sum of Rs. 800 was ■ sanctioned for the perform- 
ance of the Sanskrit play, The ¥ision of ¥a.savadatta’ 
by Bhasa. 

¥III. The following Sectional Secretaries were, appointed :— 

(a) ¥edic Section: Prof. ¥eda Tyasa vice L. 

Raghu¥irgone abroad, 

(b) Fine Arts. Dr. K. K Sita Earn vice 

Prof, S. N. Gupta resigned 

(c) Anthropology. Mr. Surya Kanta M. A. 

IX. The following Sub-Committees were elected : — 

(a) Boarding and Lodging. 

(b) Reception Sub-Committee. 

(c) Transport Sub-Committee. 

(d) Light refreshments. (Names of members given 
above). 

X. R. B. P. N. Dutt Esq., was put in charge of the 
arrangements to be made for the opening session at 



XI. It was agreed to have membership cards, the details 
to be settled by R. B. P. X. Dutt and Lakshman 
Sarup. Principal Raghubar Dayal was asked to 
have the badges prepared for (a) Members, 
(b) Volunteers. 

XIL It was decided to have a photograph of members on 
Wednesday at 9. 45 A. M. 

XIII. It was agreed to invite Prof. Sohan Lai of the C. T. 
College to take charge of the Excursion to Taxila. 

XI V. It was agreed that a limited number of invitation 
cards be issued for the opening ceremony. 

XV. It was agreed to wear academic dress on the opening 
ceremony. The meeting came to an end at 1. 30 P. M. 

LAKSHMAN SARIJP, 

Local Secretary. 


27-10-1928. 





THE 

Fifth Indian Oriental Conference 
OPENING SESSION. 



Chairman of the reception committee 



A. C. WOOLNER, m.a; C.i.e; f.a.s.b; Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of the Panjab. 
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THE FIFTH ORIENTAL CONFERENCE. 

Ill order to give an opportunity to the members and 
delegates of the conference to be introduced to each other, 
it was thought desirable to hold a social function before 
the opening session of the Conference. A garden party 
was held at the Town Hall grounds at 4 p. m. on the 19th 
of November 1928. Mr. Sohan Lai was at home. About 
1,000 persons, including the Ministers of the Oovernment 
of the Panjab, .Judges of the High Court, the aristocracy 
and gentry of Lahore, and the members of the Conference 
attended. 

Opening Session.— The Conference met at the Univer- 
sity Hall at 6 P.M. Mr. A. C. Woolner, C.I.E., Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of the Panjab, as Chairman 
of the Reception Committee, welcomed the delegates to 
Lahore and requested the Patron to call upon the Presi- 
dent to deliver his address. 

It was, he said, a matter of great personal satisfaction 
to be able to welcome to Lahore so many old . friends and 
colleagues . from different parts of India. .It was also 
satisfactory to note as evidence of a wider recognition 
of the Conference that delegates had been nominated by a 
nuniber of Universities outside India, as for instance, 
John Hopkins, Oiford, Cambridge, Aberdeen, Durham, 
Bristol, and New Zealand. This welcome he could give not 
only on behalf of the University, where he had found so 
much co-oi3eration in all the efforts to make the Conference 
a success, but also on behalf of the city of Lahore. In the 
University enthusiastic assistance had been rendered, not 
only by the Orientalists, but also by others, such as the 
Registrar of the University; the University Librarian, and 
even the Professor of Chemistry. Of the interest shown by 
■ many influential people hi Lahore, the list of the Reception 
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Committee and the Programme arrangements were clear 
evidence. 

Of the value of the Conference it was hardly necessary 
to speak, as this was now generally recognised. The wvork 
of the Conference might be regarded as a symptom of the 
increased volume of critical studies being produced in 
India and of the growing interest in the background and 
foundations of Indian civilisation. A comparison of the 
present programme with that of earlier Conferences showed 
a remarkable increase in the number of papers submitted 
in many of the sections. That was most conspicuous this 
year in the Yedic and Linguistic sections, and also in Arabic 
and Persian. 

This Session of the Oriental Conference had been 
fortunate in securing as Patron His Excellency Sir 
Gieoffrey de Montmorency who was not only (xovernor of 
the Province, but had also been himself President of the 
Reception Committee, and had in that capacity done a 
great deal to promote the success of the Conference, and 
who had always been a keen supporter of Oriental 
studies. ' ' 

• ■ At former Sessions of the Conference it had been 
necessary to follow the procedure of proposing and second- 
ing the new President, and formally confirming an election 
which had really been settled beforehand. Under the new 
Constitution the President was elected by the Executive 
Committee before the Conference met. The President for ' 
the Fifth Session and up to the next one was the veteran 
M. M. Dr. Haraprasad Shastri. His career had been well 
known to scholars from the early days of his association 
with the late Div Rajendra Lai Mitra, whom he 
assisted in the compilation of his Sanskrit .Buddhist I 
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Literature of Xepal, and Notices of Sanskrit Manuscripts 
down to liis Principalship of the (,’alciitta Sanskrit College 
and his Professorship at the University at Dacca. He 
had received many honours. He had been President of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal and of the Bangiya Sahitya 
Parishat of Calcutta and Honorary mein])er of the Royal 
Asiatic Society. He now became President of the 
Indian Oriental Conference. The Yice-Chancellor then 
requested the I^atron to inaugurate the Fifth Session of the 
Conference and to instal the President by calling upon him 
to deliver his address. 


Speech made by His Excellency Sir Geoffrey de Montmorency, 
when opening the Session of the 5th Indian Oriental 
Conference at Lahore, on the 19th November, 1928. 

I DESIRE heartih- to associate myself with the observa- 
tions which have been made by the Vice-Chancellor in ex- 
piressing satisfaction at the visit to Lahore of the delegates 
of the 5th Indian Oriental Conference, and offer them, on- 
behalf of the province and the Panjab University, a very 
warm welcome to the capital of the Panjab. So powerful 
is the support which history, both old and recent, lends to 
an assertion I am about to make, that I feel no one can 
accuse me of undue partiality or of biassed predilection for 
my own province, when I state that the Panjab appears to 
be a very appropriate venue for an Oriental Conference, and 
that the University may fittingly provide the correct atmos- 
phere for its labours. 

I do not propose to attempt a discourse on ancient 
history or literature so far as the Panjab is concerned : suffice 
it to say that the Panjab and the neighbouring territory to 
the north-west and west seem to have been the home of the 
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Rig-Yeda — tlie earliest monument of Indian and indeed, of 
Indo-European literature. Within tlie limits of this pro- 
vince is also to be found the traditional site of the battlefield 
of the great epic, the Mahabharata. The ancient cities of 
Harappa and Taxila in this province still yield a rich mine 
of study and speculation to the scholar. I need not here 
dwell on the tradition that Panini, the great grammarian, 
was born near Attock, or on the contributions to literary 
activity, for which Kashmir was famous for some centuries. 
But I pass on to note that it was through the Panjab, from 
the west and the north, that all those successive waves of 
invasion passed, which were to leave permanent legacies of 
influence on the religion, literature and art of India. Finally, 
in more recent times, it was in the Pan jab that the Sikhs 
developed a special history and culture of their own. On 
the iDurelj' literary and linguistic side accordingly, the 
Punjab may boast of a remarkable connection with ancient 
Sanskrit literature, and of no small share also in shaping 
the literatures of Erdu, Hindi and Panjabi. This literary 
connection is not a thing of the dead past: it is still a living- 
force, and the Pan jab justly takes pride in the fact that 
within the memory of the present generation it has had a 
Hali, and that it has an Iqbal. 

Nor, as I have observed, is the University an unworthy 
setting for the labours of the Conference. The Pan jab 
University College, -Pthich preceded the Panjab University, 
laid stress on Oriental studies, and it maintained an Oriental 
College since 1870. The Pan jab University which followed 
it, was the first University in India to institute a Faculty 
of Oriental Learning. Ainong the past Principals of the 
Oriental College have been many with more than a provincial 
reputation for Oriental studies— Dr. Leitner, an erudite 
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Arabic scholar, known for liis pioneer work in the ancient 
languages of Dardistan; Sir Aurei Stein, a renowned Central 
Asian explorer, v^'ho has notabl j contributed to Sanskrit 
studies in his edition of the Kashmir history ; Sir Thomas 
Arnold, now Professor of Arabic at London University, 
These were all past Principals of tlie College. I do not 
propose to allude to the present Principal and those serving 
on the staff, as I might bring blushes to their cheeks. Biit 
among the past staff, I may mention the names of Mahama- 
hopadhyaya Pandit Shiv Datta, Shams-ul-ulma Muhammad 
Abdullah Tonki, while Rai Bahadur Daya Ram and Pandit 
Hira Nand Shastri, once members of the Oriental College 
staff, are now serving as Deputy Director and Epigraphist 
in the Archoeological Department of the Government of 
India, respectivelj’-. It is also wnrthy of note that very 
valuable and interesting collections of Sankrit manuscripts 
have been made by the Panjab University Library and the 
Lai Chand Research Library, numbering 6,000 and 5,000 
respectively, while the former has also valuable collections 
of Arabic and Persian manuscripts including the 
Azad collection presented by the late Professor Muhammad 
Hussain Azad, Important ]’esearch work. is proceeding in 
connection with these manuscripts, the results of which maj- 
be found in the University Oriental publications and in the 
series of publications brought out by the Daya Rand Anglo-. 
Uedic College. 

Worthy of mention also are the important collections of 
Gandhara sculptures and Kangra paintings in the Lahore 
Museum, and the volumes whieii the Panjab Historical 
Society have published from time to time. Nor should I 
forget to refer to the series of monographs on the history of 
Pan jab institutions edited by the Keeper of the Government 
Historical Records, ^ 
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Before I close, let me also inform you that it is not only 
the Province and the University of the Pan jab that are 
interested in this Conference, but the Ruling Princes and 
Governments of neighbouring States have also shown a 
lively interest in the Conference in the practical shape oi 
o-enerous donations to the funds of the Reception Committee. 
I will now ask the President of the 5th Indian Oriental 
Confei*ence to deliver his address. 


SANSKRIT CULTURE IN MODERN INDIA 
PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 

MAH.AMAHOPAI)HYAYx\ haraprasad shastbi, 
ala., C.I.E., Hon., D. Litt., Hon., AI.R.A.vS. 

Your Excellency, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I need not say that you have done me a great honour by 
asking me to preside on this historic occassion, 
iBtro.iuctnry. feelings of gratitude are better felt 

than expressed. You called me and I consideied it a call 
of duty; and I am here in spite of the fact that between 
the call and the coming I had a fall which broke a bone and 
which confined me to bed for one hundred days and that in 
excruciating pain. The writing of this address had to be 
postponed for one hundred days. Under these circum- 
stances, I am afraid, you will not be pleased with my perform- 
ance, to which I could not give as much attention and 
time as the great occasion required. Y"ou have heard the 
songs of many young cuckoos," this time, peihaps j'OU will 


have to hear the cawing of an old 


crmv.- 


■shiverine; from 


the effects of storm and rain. But I could not resist the 
temptation of coming,— as these conferences are the only 
occassions, in which people who are not politically minded, 




M. M. Dr. HARAPRASAD SHASTRI, 
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can come and join their comrades of the same trade. In 
•these days of strife and party-feeling, of conimimal and 
sectarian opposition, of bickerings and recriminations, these 
literary conferences -are places where peace and good feeling- 
reign, — where people make smiling faces and open hearts 
and learn much by the association of really learned men in 
the land. One should not miss such a conference even at 
the risk of his life, and so here am I before you in this 
august assembly. 

I am a Sanskritist by heredity, training, and profession, 
and I feel instinctive love for everything connected with 
Sanskrit, including Indologju I am now at the fag end of 
mj^ life, and it has been my privilege to see oriental studies 
decay in our country during the period of over 70 years 
that I have been studjdng Sanskrit. I have seen the old 
style of deep and intensive learning flourish and decay, and 
I have seen the new school of stud}’ come into being and take 
the field ; I have seen the old order giving place to the new. 
The old tradition is just passing away, and a new one is com- 
ing in. Great changes have altered the face of India — and 
also its heart — during one life-time, t think it is now time 
for us to take stock of tile change, to cast a retrospective 
glance; and we might even quesion ourselves, wfiieh way is 
our ancient classical learning to go, and how’ far the path 
that oriental studies are taking now^ has been suitable for 
the preservation of tbe old learning of the land ; and in what 
way a combination of the two can be effected. I shall place 
some of my readings of this history and some of my views 
before you, for what thej^ are worth. 

The 18th century of the Christian era was the palmy 
Sanscrit, the of Sanskrit literature in India. Maha- 

meflitinvof e«iu- - _ , ; ' , p - 

eation. ... rSstra Brahmins, whose ancestral .profession 
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Was teaching >Sanskrit, were the dominant 
The asG of tiie powei' ill India throughout the centurv. Thej” 
jurbis. not only encouraged Sanskrit learning them- 

selves, but their example was inspiring lightto 
others to encourage the study of Sanskrit. This was the age 
when great Indian jurists flourished. The earliest of them 
was Anantadeva, a Maharastra Brahmin w^ho wrote in his 
own native district by the Godavari his learned works 
called the various Kausttibhas under the patronage of Baz 
Bahadura Ghandra, a Raja of distant Kumayun in the 
Himalayas. The next was Yaidyanatha Payagunfle-— an- 
other Maharastra Brahmin settled at Benares, whose 
erudite commentary is still the admiration of lawyers In 
India. The third was — .lagannatha Tarkapaficanana of 
Bengal who was brought at the Government House in 
Calcutta by the first Governor-General, "W arren Hastings, 
with military band playing, for the purpose of w-iiting an 
exhaustive code of Hindu Law to be administered 
by the courts in British India. There were lesser 
lights all over India, eleven of whom in Bengal compiled 
the original Sanskrit wmrk on Hindu Law' of which 
Halhead ’s “Gehtoo Law ’ ’ was the English Translation. [The 
name of the work is Vivadarnava-Setu. It was liublished 
from Bombay }'ears ago as the Code prepared under orders 
of Maharaja Ranjit Simha, the Lion of the Pan jab]. 

Not only was Law the only subject which flourished in 
Sanskrit, but other branches of knowledge in 
Nagoji Bhatta. the saiue language flourished iu exuberance. 
Nagoji Bbatta the great i¥aM-b/7ay?/« Pandita wrote his 
exhaustive eominentary of the M ahd-hheisya in Grammar 
and other commentaries too, on ' almost all branches of 
Sankrit literature. His learning was piienoineual, his 
character w'as exemplary arid his presence inspiring. His 


was perhaps one of the last examples of the height to which 
human mind can be raised by a liberal education through 
Sanskrit on]\^ Princes and i)otentat€s vied with one an- 
other in doing him honour. 

Southern India x>i’odueed great Panditas like xihobala, 
who fleeing from the converting zeal of Tipu 
great Pandit of Sultan, caiue as a fugitive to Benares almost 

Southern India. * , t t i ‘ji ' 

in tattere.d rags, and was received with open 

arms by the Panditas of the holy city. His learning, too, 
was equally phenomenal and he allowed Benares to utilise 
it fully. 


On the top of these came Rama fSastrl, the Nyayadhisa 
or Chief -Justice of the Poona Durbar, famous 

EfiniSj'Sfistri • pt't • f* f* i t i i 

for Ins learning, famous for Ins boldness and 
intreiDidity and famous as an admiiiistrator of justice and 
a patron of education. For half a century, he was the 
earthly Providence of the Panditas of India, and no one 
with real learning came back disappointed from him. 


But a change of spirit came with the advent of the 
19th century. The English were the domiu- 
fluonte''°spread uiit racc throughout the eentuiy, and 
dScs ^of they were anxious to bring their own language 
and its literature, their own sciences and 
their culture for the benefit of India. But they were very 
cautious in the beginning. They wanted to impart education 
through the classics of India w’^hether Sanskrit or Arabic 
and Persian. But audacious ignorance at this period created 
an impression both in England and among the Court-going 
peoxfle of India that Sanskrit and Arabic could afford no 
culture. It w^as thought that Sanskrit specially had no 
literature worth naming except disputations in Grammar 
and Logic. It had no science, no poetry, no art, and no 



cTilture. This, in fact, was the opinion of Thomas Babing- 
ton Macaula 3 ^ 


Relying on this opinion, Macaulay wrote his terri- 
ble minute against education through the 


medium of Indian Classics and threw the 
entire weight of his name, of his learning, 
and of his position, for imparting educa- 
tion through the medium of English; 
and the English GoTcrnment acted to his advice. 
There came a revolutionary change in the educa- 
tional system of India. Old style Sanskrit Colleges — Tols 
as we call them in Bengal— and Pathasalas came to be 
deserted, and English schools on the other hand began to 
be filled. A little knowledge of English gave comfortable 
livelihood to clerks and lower grade officers not only in 
the administration of British India, but also in the 
offices of merchants and industrials, who for the first 
time began to start firms in India. I have seen with my 
own eyes in the sixties and seventies of the last century, 
how the Sanskrit Tols became empty and English schools 
flourished. There is a bit of personal history here ; but I 
hope you will tolerate it as it is a commentary on what I have 
just said. My father died in 1861 and the charge of distri- 
buting honoraria to learned Panditas assembled on religious, 
festive and social occasions, in our neighbourhood devolved 
upon me though I was then very young. I remember, in 
1864, there was a tolerably big assembly in my neighbour- 
hood; and I distributed honoraria on behalf of the master 


Macaulay and 
Ills , , terrible 
minute and Its 
infiuenee oa tbe 
edueational sys- 
tem of India. 


of the house, to one hundred Panditas, all engaged in teach- 
ing Sanskrit in their own residences from Xavadvipa to 
Calcutta, on both sides of the Ganges. Eourteen years later 
in 1878, on the occassion of the ^radh- ceremony of the 
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father of our great novelist the famous Barikim Chandra 
Ghatterji, I was requested to ascertain how many I^anditas 
were engaged in teaching in their residences within this 
area, and 1 found only 26. A fall of 74 ^ in 14 years! 

After the quelling of the Mutiny, a feeling of despair 
took possession of the Indian mind that the old Indian 
literature, old Indian culture, old Indian sciences and 
arts whether Hindu or Mohammedan rvould perish; 
and that, at no distant future. The situation was really 
desperate. Manuscripts were perishing in heaps in the 
houses of Panditas who were the leading educationists of 
past generations, or were being carried to all parts of 
Europe as the last remnants of Indian culture. . 

I will give you some account of how Manuscripts 
migrated and were destroyed. In the wars of 
i.oot of M-s. English in the 19th century? Mss. were an 

object of loot. In the year 1886 within a month after the 
proclamation was issued for the annexation of Upper 
Burmah, Prof. Minayeff who w^as residing at Milan in 
Italy received a telegram from St. Petersburg to proceed 
to Mandalay at once. The Professor went there and 
found that the common soldiers were using the pages of the 
Mss. in the splendid Royal Library of Burmah as cigarette- 
papers. He complained to General Pendergast who at once 
put a stop to that abuse and allowed I^rof. Minay eff to 
take as many of the Mss. as he liked. The Professor came 
to Calcutta and brought to me an introduction from my 
revered Professor, Mr. C. H. Tawney. I believe he took 
this precaution simply to save me from the attentions of the 
Police for having anything to do with Russians. He was 
in Calcutta, for several ..days, but he spent several hours 
w;ith me. One day 1 went to bis place and he . show'ed nie 



7 ' big i>aeking eases eontainiBg the Mss.-spoils from 
Mandalay. I could not see the Mss. because the boxes were 
then all nailed, but the Professor gave me a glowing des- 
cription -of their contents. Some of the Mss. looted in the 
First Burmese War in 1826 are to be found in Bishop’s 
College library. 

The Bhagavad-Gita which Peshwa Baji Rao II used to 
read is to be found in the India Office Library. 

. • The Arabic Mss. looted from Tipu Sultan’s library at 
Serangapatarn are to be found in the Asiatic Society’s 
rooins. 

■ But there is One satisfaction, and that great one, in the 
fact that the Mss.-ioot have been carefully preserved : much 
better preserved than probably it would have been their 
lot in India, at least for some time. 

The way Mss. have been dissipated and destroyed in 
' ' ' ; • the house of Panditas is simply a dismal story. 

^isslmateHai.”^ A'Pandita who in the early years of l9th cen- 
tury was a great educationist and considered his Mss. to be 
his best treasii-res-and housed them in the best room of his 
hbiise,'ea-refuily dried them in .the sun after every rainy 
season, kept them tightly packed in thick cloth, died..: His 
son, who had learned A, B. C, read Murray’s spelling-book 
and the Azimgarh English Reader, had secured a small 
berth in the local Gollectorate where his pay and perqui- 
sites, fair or unfair, amounted to at least ten times what his 
father could hav'O ever earned. He saw no good in the Mss, 
mid removed them from the best room in the house, first, to 
the store-room and then to the kitchen where a thick coat 
of soot enveloped the whole collection. The house-wife who 
was, greatly troubled for dry fuek for preparing her hus- 
band ’seaily meal discovered thal the Mss. were kept bet- 
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ween two wooden-boards. These she exploited for the 
purpose of fuel but could not use the paper or paiin-leaves 
for the same purpose, because there is a supei'stition that 
the paper or pialm-Ieaf on which there is any writing is the 
very self of Sarasvati and should not be consigned to fire. 
These papers got mixed up when the boards and the strings 
fastening them -were removed and became a heap which in 
the course of a year or so were thrown in the kitchen- 
garden, there to rot. 

Some old Pandita apprehensive of the fate of Ms old 
valuable Mss. in the hands of children who he could see 
would not care for Sanskrit threw them in the Ganges, 
thus giving the river goddess the most valuable offering 
he could make. At ]NavaclvT|)a I have seen heaps of old 
Mss. rotting on the road-side. Thej' are often used as 
waste-ipaper to cover holes in thatched roofs, or in the 
mud-wall, and often are sold to buyers of waste-papers, so 
much to the niaund. 

I will give one instance which happ)ened at Udaipur, 
uiscovery of All old womaii uscd to bring Mss. to a Bania 
Saiihotra. aiid take whatci'cr pi'ice lie offered. But one 
day she brought a goodly Mss. aiid demanded -/4/- annas 
because she was in sore need, but the Bania would not give 
her more than tw’o annas, so they were higgling over the 
price when a Charan or Rajput bard came and asked the 
old woman what the matter was. On examining the Mss. 
he thought it must be something very important, and he 
asked her to accompany him as he wmild be able to give 
her. a better price. He took the wmman to the Maharaj 
Kumar,. and the eiiligliteiied Prince, got the Mss. examined 
there, aiid then by his Court-Pan ditasi -They all declared it 

to be ^ah-hotra, a treatise on the horse and its diseases. 
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Now the so long- was lost in Sanskrit— it was 

known only: from a Persian translation, and some people 
are said to have re-translated it from the Persian. The 
Maharaj Kumar was delighted at this discovery and gave 
the old w-omaii Rs. 50. Mahamahopadhyaya Morardan, 
wdiile at Udaipur, heard the story and got a copy made 
for himself. I got a copy from Morardan s son, and it is 
now' deposited in the Asiatic Society's rooms. 

The history of the Ms. collection in the Durbar Library, 
storv of Nepal, is very very interesting. In the 18th 

Nepal". century there w'ere three big and many small 

principalities in the Nepal Valley the utmost extent of 
which is 15 by 15 miles. All the princes for generations 
were collectors of Mss., charts, maps, pictures on religious 
subjects. But at the Gorkhali conquest of 1768 their 
collections were all looted, so much so, that the existence 
of a State. Library was unknown. In 1868 the Resident, 
Mr. Law'rence, published the list of Mss. which were con- 
sidered at his time to be rare by the Panditas of Nepal. 
Maharaja Sir Bir Shamsher Jang Bahadur Rana made 
a resolution to have a State Library. He collected to- 
gether all Mss. in the Palaces of Nepal and housed them in 
the College building, wLere I saw them in 1897. It was a 
most interesting collection containing palm-leaf Mss. more 
than 1000 years old. Sir Bir Shamsher assured me that he 
will collect all the important Mss. in the Nepal Valley and 
put them in a Darbar Library and that he w'as constructing 
a library building with a clock tower in a most prominent 
place in the city. In 1907 1 found the building complete and 
the library housed there. There were 16,000 Sanskrit Mss, 
on palni-l^f and paper, the whole of Buddhist literature 
in. Tibetan and the %yhoIe of Buddhist literature in Chinese. 
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It was a splendid place for research students. The idea 
was mooted by Sir Bir and executed by his brother 
Mahara ja Sir Chandra Shamser Jang Bahadur Rana. Sir 
Bir made immense efforts to collect Mss. A Bengali Panclita 
family resident at ISTepal had two villages in the Nepal 
dominions. The villages were sequestered at the time of 
financial stringency ov^ung to the English war of 1814. For 
three generations the Brahmanas struggled hard to get back 
their possessions. But Sir Bir restored the villages to 
them and they surrendered their Mss. to him. A Brahmana 
involved in a rather serious criminal case obtained his 
pardon by presenting to the library some of the finest Mss. 
to be found there. 

Of the 16.000 Sanskrit Mss., the palm-leaf Mss. were 
generally copied in pre-Muhammedan times. The oldest of 
the dated Mss. in the library w^as copied in 908. But there 
are dozens which palseographically belong to an earlier 
age. I believe, I have given descriptions of all palm-leaf 
Mss. I found there. 

The desperate situation, however, was saved to a 
pTncHt*^*Ra<iha Certain extent by the exertions of a distin- 
nnw?ence^'°to g'uished Pandita of Lahore,- and Sanskrit 
maice provision literature owes a debt to this eitv which it 

tor tno searcri 

of Sanskrit .^^ip never be able to discharge. Radhakishan, 
the son of Pandita Madhusudan, the high priest of the Lion 
of the Panjab, wrote a letter to Lord Lawrence, the 
Governor-General of India, in 1868, for the collection and 
conservation of Sanskrit manuscripts which under the 
circumstances existing at the time w’ere sure to perish 
within a short time. The Governor-General as Sir John 
Lawrence was agent of the British Government at the 
court of Lahore, and he and Radhakishan, who had great 
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influence there, were both friends. Lord Lawrence, at the 
suggestion of Pandita 'Radhakishan took up the work of the 
search of Sanskrit manuscripts and made permanent pro- 
vision for the distribution of Rs. 24,000 annually to the 
different Provincial Governments to start operations in 
this search. The search languished in manj^ provinces and 
dropped off in others. Bombay and Bengal were the only 
two provinces where the money v?as entrusted to the local 
Asiatic Societies, which are still continuing the search with 
good results. In 1898, in Aladras, a proposal was actually 
made to utilise part of the grant for Archaeological pur- 
poses. But since, they have done good work in Madras 
and the peripatetic party has brought to light immense 
quantitjr of Sanskrit works, peculiar to South India. 

Sixty years have passed, and it is time to take stock 
result of j^as been doiie and what remains to be 

the action tah- 

en* by Lord done ill tMs direction. Already in the earl v 
years of the 19th century in spite of what audacious ignor- 
ance might have said to the contrary, Horace Hayman 
Wilson declared, and the historian Elphinstone echoed the 
same idea, that Sanskrit had more works than Latin and 
Greek put together. After the institution of the search, 
the German scholar Hof rath Buhler made his cele- 
brated tour through Rajputana and Kashmir and 
brought to light new branches of literature, new schools of 
rhetoric and produced a report which will be read with 
admiration by all who are interested in Sanskrit. Follow- 
ing in his wake, Sir R. G. Bhandarbar and Prof. Peterson 
of Bombay brought to light many important works in ail 
the branches of Sanskrit. The vast field of Jaina litera- 
ture, both in Sanskrit and Prakrit, was brought to public 
notice by the exertion and scholarship of these two eminent 


Catalogues of 
taken to 
Europe stimu- 
lated the spirit 

of cataloguing 
in India. 


ly b^^ugliUo light Sh-f 

Mto 5 „sa o( which only a small work of 150 cfwaa' aU 

“ r tx™ r ttr'- ®4ar haraS 

■ Uie fiist millemiimi of the Christian era. 

All the Mss. aat were carried away from India to 
flnrope,, have been catalogued; and this stimu- 
lated the spirit of cataloguing in India and 
the European catalogues of Sanskrit Mss are 
an object lesson to all of us in India who are 
interested in Sanskrit. It would be onvinnc + 
know that the French with whom intelleetual culture is 
instinctive instituted a search of Sanskrit Mss. in the earlv 

- whenDupieix was the Governor 

or Chandernagore, and he sent about 400 Mss to Pit-i'o 
where they will be found in the Bifaliotheque ' Rationale’ 
Some of the Smrti works of this collection were written 
by one of the eleven Panditas who helped Halhead in ^ 
production of his “Geutoo Law” in 1772 . But all this is 

by the way ; let me proceed with my main theme. 

t**"'"®* “W- years is 

years a proli- ^ pielimiiiar^ siirvej^ Mss. weia 

minary period, of coiniiig out. The Panditas were to ^ 

very peat extent professional men who earn their liv^lf. 
kood by the study of these manuscripts; and as no 03ie can 
be blamed for not revealing the sources of his income, the 
.^anditas cannot be blamed for concealing their manuscripts 
and for not even giving information about them^to 



strangers. During the preliminary period, however, we have 
trained the Panditas to show their Mss. and even to part 
with them. The spirit is also changing with the time. 
Panditas and their scions now want to make their aiicesti‘al 
inheritance the common property of man as it is no longer 
a bread-earning business. I will give some examples. I 
went to Dacca in search of Mss. in the year 1891 with one 
of my veteran assistants trained by Kaja Rajendralal 
Mitra and was further assisted by a number of patriotic 
Panditas of the Eastern Capital of Bengal. The result in 
the direction of catalogTiing or acquiring was not at ail 
encouraging at the time. But after more than 30 years, 
the same area which we had surveyed, has given the Dacca 
Universitjq nearly 5000 manuscripts. The search in Mithila 
by Raja Rajendralal and myself was not very encouraging 
either, but it has enabled the Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society, w-ithin the last IQ years, to produce a big volume 
of catalogue for the Smrfi literature alone. The recent 
search in the District of Puri is likely to be still more 
successful ; for I am sure there are more than two lacs of 
Mss. in the 32 4,asana villages inhabited by Brahmins 
alone. 

The work of the last 60 yeaj's was carried on by 
scholars who had other avocations of life, and that arduous 
ones, too, at their leisure hours, assisted by ill-paid Panditas 
and often interfered with by unscholarly administrators of 
funds. 

On the death or retirement of one scholar devoted to 
seai’ch it W'as very difficult to find a 
years. successor, foi’ the wmrk was honorary. There 

were other drawhacks too. Stilly in sixty years ■ it has 
produced marvellous results. The Mss. are not so shy of 



coming' to public notice as they had been before. Besides, 
Indian Princes have helped and are helping the work of 
search in British India. Many of them have instituted 
search, within their own dominions, -with excellent results. 
The ultimate end of the search is to find good works, and to 
publish them. The Sanskrit series instituted for publica- 
tion by the enlightened Governments of Mysore, Tra van- 
core, Baroda and Kashmir are doing excellent service. 
They are every day bringing out marvellously ‘New’ works 
of ancient fame. The Mysore Government should be proud 
of the achievements of Shama Shastri in finding, editing 
and translating Kautilya’s Artha 4>a^f ra in the Mysore 
series. The Travancore Government should be equally 
proud of the late T. Ganapati ^astri’s achievements in 
findig, in editing and in commenting upon the works of 
Bhasa, besides a whole host of other works. The Kashmir 
Darbar should be proud of Pandita Madhusudana Kaul’s 
achievements in finding, editing and commenting upon 
numerous works on Kashmir ^aivaism. The Gaekwad’s 
Government should be proud of the achievements of Dr. 
Benoytosh Bhattaeharyya for publishing and commenting 
upon the Faff of ^antaraksita and its com- 
mentory by Kamala-Ma, the ^aihanamald and other 
works of later Buddhism. 


The works, which these series published, are worthy of 
puMmied'^°are the Governments patronising them and of the 
thlfpItrjMgeof scholars engaged in editing them. They are 
and prine”s“®“* fill of sucli a iiature that private publishers 
could not venture to undertake them. So it is the patriot- 
ism of the Pi-inces that must come forward to bring our 
ancient literature to public notice. They are the richest 
inheritance we have received from our ancestors, and they 



should not be allowed to lie idle in boxes of monastic 
Bhanclars, on bamboo scaffoldings in private houses, and 
on the shelves in the public libraries, with the immi- 
nent risk of being destroyed and lost to the world 
for ever. 

The preliminary period being over, the Princes and 
people of India should take intense interest in 
dM Mss, for hit finding Mss. and when worthy publishing them. 

torical and ar* -r-, j • p • j i 

ehseoiogicai Hivevy collectioii 01 maiiiiserii;)ts wiierever 

puiposes. found, can be expected to contain something 

strikinglj' new. Sanskrit ceased to be the medium of 
liberal education since the political destiny of the country 
passed into the hands of others. It remained as a pro- 
fessional study of Brahmins for the purpose of earning a 
livelihood, as priests and religious advisers as well as for 
preserving the Hindu society intact, a duty which they 
took upon themselves in the absence of Hindu political 
powers. So, in every collection you would find, as a rule, 
current works and standard works, — -works mostly of recent 
date. But every Pandita family had some hidden source of 
professional income and influence, unknown to others in the 
shape of some unique manuscript. This they would not 
part with or show to others. But, now, after 250 years of 
British Q-overnment, when their profession is well-nigh 
gone, there would be no objection to these unique manu- 
scripts being used by others for historical and arcligeologi- 
eal purposes. 

The calculation of Horace Hayman Wilson and others ■ 
that Sanskrit contains more works than Greek 
Sanlkru°’^’^^ow and Latiu put together, has been left far ; 
S wfrSwn behind by the preliminary work of those sixty • 
yeLs years. The number of works in Sanskrit 

now is nearly double of what was known 100 
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years ago. Add to these the immense number of Budhist 
works known through translations in the languages of 
Budhist countries. In Tibetan there are Bstaii-Hgyvir 
and Bkah Hgyur collections which are said to contain the 
translation of about 8000 Buddhist Sanskrit works of which 
only 200 are known in the original Sanskrit. How many 
Sanskrit works were translated into Chinese, we do not 
know, rvanjio’s catalogue of the Chinese Tripitaka alone 
contains about 1300 names of Sanskrit works ya few only 
of which are extant so far in the original. A full stock- 
taking of Chinese literature translated from the Sanskrit 
we shall be enabled to make when Dr. Probodh Chandra 
Bagchi of the University of Calcutta completes the publica- 
tion of his monumental work on Budhist literature in 
China of which the first volume bringing the historv upto 
the Tang period (beginning of the 7th century) has so far 
appeared. The original Sanskrit works of these transla- 
tions are to be sought and discovered before they are 
irrecoverably lost. They will certainly add much to the 

huge mass imperfectly guessed by Wilson. 

In every Sanskrit work of any authority, either in 
The books re- Alamkara, or in Grammar, or in 

faterLrks Mosophy OP ill d we get quota- 

shouia be do- tions by hundreds from preceding works • 

serving objects ® 

of search. those ancient authorities are not always forth- 
coming. A search is to be instituted for them 
without any loss of time. Sometimes the book quoted is 
available, but the quotation is not there. That may mean 
that the work quoted had many recensions. These would 
be a deserving object of search. 
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The work of search is nowhere iieecled so badh* as in 
the case of the Puranas, the Tantras, 
the Ramayana and the Mahabharata, 
I hare show^n elsewhere, how these works 
have been revised often and often during the 
long centuries after the time of their original 
composition. Some of the Puranas have 
apparently undergone, three, four or five 
revisions. Some have been so revised as to go 
almost out of recognition. Others have been so revised as to 
go out of existence. In many of the Puranas we find two or 
three recensions, differing from one another in toto; e.g., the 
Shn:da-P'i.irana: one recension of it is divided into seven 
Khandas, all dealing with religion, rituals and the holy 
places of Northern and "Western India, and another is 
divided into 6 ''dnnlrifa,!^ hnd 51 Khandns dealing with all 
sorts of Pauranic subjects ; a third, more ancient than the 
other two, is a work by itself without any division,- — now 
lying in Ms. in the Darbar Library, Nepal, written in the 
Gupta character of the 6th or 7th century A. D. 

Some of the Puranas like the Brahma-Vaivn rta, have 
an ^adP recension wLich has nothing to do with the current 
ones. 

The Mahabharata which was an epic poem in the 
Mahabtarata, Original was reviscd as to foi'm a history of 

fn tifr'origi’nS Kaurava race, and as the idea of history 

o”/°the expanded from that of mere chronicle and 
Kaurava race. aunals to that of a history of society in all 

its aspects, — it was revised again and again and many 
episodes were throwm into it, till it assumed the magnitude 
of a lakh of verses or more. 


The work of 
search badly 
needed in the 
case of the 
Puranas, the 
Tantras, the 
Kama y an a and 
the Maha-bha- 
rata which have 
apparently un- 
dergone three, 
four or live 
revisions. 
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The Eamayaiia, too, though in the form of an epic 
Eamayapa- poem WES coiivertecl iiito the Mstoiy of the 
Solar race with one hundred episodes thrown 
into it. 


converted into- 
tK'e' history of 
the Solax" race. ■ 


hah.ita peculip. 
recensions in 
th^ matter of 
Bamayana, 
Maliabharata 
and the Buranas. 


It is a curious fact, that in the matter of the Ramayana, 
Every district '*'^6 Mahabharata and the Puranas, no two 
manuscripts agree; and I believe, every dis- 
trict has its peculiar recension. As rega,rds 
the Ramayana, the Bombay recension differs 
materially from the Bengal recension and the 
different recensions of Bengal differ from one another. If 
this be so with a comparatively short work, from the 
Sanskrit point of view, as the Ramayana with 24000 
verses is, one can imagine how the number of recensions of 
the Mahabharata, which is four times as laj’ge, must have 
increased and multiplied. 

To account for the differences one should remember 
that the Ramayana and the Mahabharata were 
composed at a time when .writing was un- 
known ; and they were memorised by bards who sang them 
before an appreciative audience. The rhapsodists often 
used their own talents in adding and subtracting interesting 
episodes according to the tastes and propensities of the 
hearers. Their successors took the clue from them and 
improved upon it. So, there would be many schools, and 
schools within schools. It is expected that when writing 
was introduced, these differences would cease, but they did 
not. So there are an infinite number of recensions. 

The number of the Puranas is nearly a hundred. Their 
The average extent is 20,000 slokas. Of these 18 

variety. ai'C Called M'aha-Puranas, 18 are called Upa- 

puranas, 18 more are unsuccessful candidates for a place in 


The differeHces 
accounted for. 
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the Maha and Upa-piirana lists ; the rest are miscellaneous 
■works. But, as I have already told you, the same Purana 
has two or three distinct forms. Sometimes, a Purana of 
the same name is in both the lists but they are distinct 
works. 

The characteristics of a Purana are differently esti- 
mated ; some say, they have five characteristics : 
teristics o f a they iiiust desci’ibe, e. g. (1) Creation, (2) 
Details of creation, (3) Genealogies, (4) Manu- 
ages and (5) Biographies of distinguished kings. Others, 
e. g., the BJi a aovata- purana sajs that they have ten char- 
acteristics. But the definition given the M'ltsga- purana 
is the most comprehensive. It practically says, “Anything 
old is Purana. ” 

In the matter of the Puranas every manuscript has a 
Every stogie poculiar feature, and so, all manuscripts are 

Mss* of the Pu- 
ranas has it pe- 
culiar feature. 


important from the point of view' of a collector 
and a scholar. 


The Tantras. 


The Tantra is a vast literature but very little is known 
of it and very little indeed has been studied. 
I obtained two very old manuscripts ; one 
Ktidjikatnaiam or Kii'lalikamnaya written in the 8th or 9th 
century, and the other Nihsvasa-Taf tva-Samhila, in the 9tb 
or 10th century characters. The first work, now' in the 
library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal gives us the 
information that the Tantras came from beyond India and 
spread all over India at a time w'hen the Vedic and the 
Pauranic cults w'ere rather w'eak. The other manuscripts 
now in the Darbar Library, ¥epal, treat of twm different 
principles; — the Mrd'i and the Gulijja, i.e., the original and 
the mystic, or in other words, the Vedic and the Tantrie 
ideas and practices. 
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There are two eharacteristies of the Tautras: — 
Twoeharaeter- That it evolves tlie inmg'es of gods and 
istiesff Tautras g 0 ( 3 ^desses from the letters of the alphabet 
(BljaLmms) and (2) that they prescribe the worship of 
deities in union with their consorts (4amlAi, or 
Yuganaddha), The latter when put forth in codices 
produces the Yamalas or couples and there are so many of 
them, like the Visnu-Yamala, Eudra-Yaniala, Bakti- 
Yamala, etc. The Tantra literature was very fruitful in 
the 7th, 8th, and 9th centuries. In these centuries the 
literature produced a vast number of works. The 
Yaisnava-tantra works were named Pdnm-rdiras, and 
their number is nearly 200. Only a few have been 
discovered and one has been published by the German 
scholar Schroeder from Adyar, the AhirbudhnyaSamJiita. 
The rest are to be sought for and studied. The Kashmir 
^aiva School of Philosophy, founded in the last half of the 
9th century, was based on a large number of ^aiva Tantras 
written in j)revious centuries. Only a few of these 
original Tantras, have as yet been recovered, and I believe, 
only two or three have been publshcd in the Kashmir 
Sanskrit series. Here also is a wide scope for re-searcb 
which may lead to verj’ important results. The 
Matta-mayura sect which flourished iii tbe 9th century 
near Gwmlior, \¥as a great builder of ^aiva temijles, and 
their works, regarded as original Tantras, are vast in 
extent. Some of these wnrks were found in the Darbar 
Li braiy of Nepal, and one at Trivandrum in the extreme 
south of India. This has been edited by that 
indefatigable scholar the late T. Ganapati l^astrl. The 
work is by I^ana Biva. The rest are to be searched, 
studied and published. 

There are so many schools of original Tantras that it 
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Schools of ori- 
ginal Tantras 
followed by 
those of conipi- 
lors and eoin- 
mentators. 


would be tedious to enumerate tbem. Tbe 
l)eriod of original Tantras was over, T believe, 
in the lOth century a.d. Then came the 
period of compilation and commentaries. 


Some of them are admirable works. Of the commentaries 


the most comprehensive is that of Eaghava Bhatta of 
Central India, 15th century, (entitled P adarihcularm^ m\ 


the ^aradd-Tilaka by Laksmana Gupta, one of the very 
famous ^aiva philosophers of Kashmir (10th century). 
Of the compilations the best is by the revered Tantric 
scholar of Bengal, Krsnananda Agama Yagna (IGth and 
17th centuries) entitled Tantra-sara. How the Buddhist 
Tantric ideas were absorbed into Brahmanism is 
exemplified in the works, — numerous and voluminous as 
they are — of Tripurfinanda, Brahmananda, and Piirna- 
nanda, three successive gurus, who flourished in Eastern 
Bengal, during the whole of the 16th century a.d. These 
compilations are as common as black berries to quote the 
rather irreverent proverb and they afford ample scope for 
research, study, and publication. 


European scholars have done a great deal for the study 
of the Vedas. The Vedas being the oldest 
vlidnl^ by^ tho literature in India, the attention of the 
Onontahsts Orieiitalists wns very much attracted to them. 

The Samhitcs of one OT two JioJiJias of each 
Veda have been published. But the themselves are 
A'cry extensive. Patanjali, the waiter of the MaM-lhrsija on 
Panini speaks of 21 Vakhas of the Rg-veda, 101 of the Vajur- 
veda, 1000 of the Sama-veda and 6 of the Atharva-veda. 
Our Panditas are under the impression that the Ya jur-veda 
is of two divisions;— the Black and the White. The Whit(^ 
contained 16 Vakhas and the Black, 85, But recent research 
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has sliown that the Black Yajus has only 5 Vakhas current 
in Southern India ; the other 80 are neither White nor 
Black. Of these 80 only two have been found out and 
published; — viz., the Maiimyamya and ih.Q Kathu^s a. 
Where are the resti The Vakhas appear at present to be 
geographical. If these are discovered, it is likely 

to add to our inforinatioii both historical, and geographical, 
about ancient India. The Black and the Whited ivisions of 
the Yajurveda have been so deeply rooted in the Indian mind 
that in the early 11th century, while founding a IJniversity 
for Sanskrit culture in his dominions, Raj endra Cola, as we 
know from his inscriptions, made provisions for two 
Professors onlj^, — one for the White and the other for the 
Black Yajur-veda, and attached 25 students to each chair. 
Regardless of the 1000 recensions of the Sama-veda, he 
made provisions for two chairs only in the Sama-veda, viz., 
Jaim inlyd HdkM and the Kaiitlmma ^akM ; and the popular 
belief is that the Samaveda hastw’o divisions. (1) Kauthuma 
and (2) Ranayamya. An old Yedic scholar of the old 
school, wlio kept the sacrificial fire burning all through his 
life, told me that in Northern India, the Yedas have been 
made easy by Yajnavalkya and his followers. The White 
recensions attributed to Yajhavalkya and his followers are 
much easier than the Black ones current in Southern India; 
the Kanthuma of Northern India is much easier than the 
Ranayaniya of Southern India, and the fSakala of the Rg- 
Yeda is much easier than the Yaskala and others current 
in Southern India. 


Prom a study of the Puranas it appears to me that 
Krsna-dvaipayana analysed the heaps of 
mantras into three parts; (1) Rk, (2) Sainan 
and (3) Yajus, and he assigned each to one of 
his pupils. The differentiation ■ into '^cJikas 
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began with their pupils and pupil's pupils for some genera- 
tions. Each ^dkJid has its Brahmana and its six Ahgas, 
Aranyakas and Upanisads were regarded as parts of the 
Brahmanas. The Brahmanas, Aranyakas and Epanisads 
are not books in the modern sense of the word by one 
author, but a compilation of dicta of the rsis in sacritieial 
assemblages. The compilation of these dicta iiuder certain 
principles, either by a great rsi or by a cornmittee of rsis 
is a Brahmana. The Brahmanas of so many Hal'Jids of 
the Vedas may not be extant up to the present day after so 
many revolutions. But it is believed that many more 
{iaklids maj^ be discovered over and above those already 
known. These afford much scope for research, studj", and 
publication, 

A search for the Angas of the different Vakhas may 

also be very fruitful. We have already a 
he xugas. large number of ^iksas, published, and 

many yet may be found. Panini’s influence 
has killed almost all the G-rammars; but still some 

may yet be found, for he mentions at least 10 of his 
predecessors in his Sutras. We ought to be certain which 
of these is a '^akM grammar and which is a comprehensive 
one. The only Nirukta is that of Yaska, but he mentions 
several of his predecessors. Are the works all lost ? Only 
one small work on Vedio astronomy is extant. The 
fSa/vM astronomies have been all killed by the later 
Samhitas and Siddhantas. Only a scrap ot & Aicikhd 
astronomy would be of immense value to us. Eveiy 
^aklici had its own Ckandas, but Piiigala has killed them 
all, and Piiigala has a large following. Any scrap of 
information about a fiakM Ghandas in any Puraiia, Tantra, 
or commentary, would be a valuable discovery. 



many local compilations, called Nibcmdhas. Fifty of such 
compilations are extant in full and- are still guiding the 
ii's es of millions of Hindus ; and,. 200 more are hnowii in 
scraps only. The recovery of these NibmulJias in full 
would be a great service to Hindu society, as w-eli as to 
Sanskrit scholarship. 

The Hrahmanas are much inaligMied for their seliislmess. 
What the Brah- short-sighteduess, and what not. But 

mins did to there is no doubt that they saved the Hindu 

save the Hindu . 

society from idcals 111 India Oil two great occasions: once 

the onslaughts ■ 

of foreigners HI the 3rd centiiry B. C., when Asoka wanted 

invading India. , , , t t . 

to level down distinctions of caste and creed 
and take away all privileges which the 
Brahmanas enjoyed in matter of punishments and law-suits. - 
They had no other alternative but to put their house in 
order and really deserve the respect of the people by 
writing the metrical Smrtis, by making the Ramayana, 
the Mahabharata and the Puranas available to the people 
who were being lured away by Buddhism with its gorge- 
ous ritualism and its democracy. Once again in the 11th 
century they saved Hindu society by writing these 
Nibmidlias from the onslaughts of Mahommedan preachers. 
They were equally clever in absorbing ail conquering races 
into the bosom of the Hindu society in some of the most 
crucial turns of its history. Where are the Huns ? Where 
are the J atnis f Where are the ^akas ? Where are the 
Yu-chis? They form an integral part of the Hindu 
society. May they yet do the same and absorb western 
and mid-eastern culture into their own. 

Audacious ignorance was certain in the early 19th 
centiny that Sanskrit literature and for the 

The influence ii ^ j 4 , • 

of Indian cui- Blatter 01 that even Arabic and Persian 

■ literature could afford no education. But I 
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Many of the SaMa ivaipffls are still extant. Many 
have been irretrievably lost but may yet be 

pa^s° an? 'thtii recovered. These Kalpas are divided into 
divisions. three parts viz., (1) ^raiUa Q2) GrJijja ixnd 
(3) Dliarma. 

Each ^rauta work produced many schools, rej)reseiited 
by different commentaries. From commen- 
taries came treatises on sacrifices; from 
these treatises on sacrifices c,mxe Prayogas ov 
rules, and PaddJiaiis or rituals of the sacrifices. This 
branch of literature is still living, though not a vigorous 
life. From great sacrifices the}' have come down to merely 
lighting the sacred fire, and pouring a little clarified butter 
into it. There are but few Yedic rites prevalent at the 
present day, but even these few have many Prayogus and 
m&nj Paddhatts. 

The other two branches of the Kaipa, viz., 

Grliyaaiid D Jumna, bloomed forth, during 
DTsrma''^^^on'? the Brahmana domination ill India from 200 
rcn./and^gh^' B. C. to 200 A.D., iiito metrical Smrtis. Trhey 
are not like the ^raiita-Sfiiras, only concer- 
ned with sacrifices and high religious life ; but 
they concern life in general. They regulate domestic and 
social life in all its aspects and, therefore, they have even 
now a vigorous existence. The metrical Smrti treatises 
began to develop their commentaries; and with the new 
development of life and ideas in India, the commentaiies 
expanded their bulk and became more and more compre- 
hensive. The iiclstra broke into sections like Aclra 
VyavaJidra, Prdya^citta and so forth. But since the 11th 
century, when the Mahommedans set their foot in India, 
Kings and Brahmanas became alarmed for the very exis- 
tence of the Y a nwiiram a community and began to write 
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have shown before that Northern, Eastern, and Sonthern 
Asia were saturated with Indian culture; and I am in 
a position to assert that at one time even Persia 
and the eastern Roman Empire came greatly within the 
influence of Indian culture. Apart from other evidences 
found in those regions, we find also in a palm-leaf manu- 
script copied in Bengal, in the early 11th century (the 
Vimalaprahka, commentary on the Buddhist 
Taiitra, now in Bengal Asiatic Society) it is asserted that 
the Buddhist scriptures were translated in Persian and in 
Nila ■iiadyiiltare--EoJima-de'e i.e., in the Rnhma or eastern 
Roman country in the North of the Nile. 

Education through the medium of the English language 
was started with the idea that Sanskrit and 
done by making Arabic can aftora no eultiire, Himdred 
Sum'of *eauX' years after that mistake, as I consider it, it 
now appears that the whole of Asia and the 
Eastern portion of Europe was saturated with Indian 
culture. The value of Arabic in the preservation and dis- 
semination of culture in the mediaeval and early modern 
world, whether in Western Asia or in Europe need not be 
dilated upon by myself. The mischief in relegating 
Sanskrit (and Arabic) culture to a secondary place, and in 
not, modernising it (like what has been done in the medi- 
aeval universities of Europe with the Latin culture) has 
been great. Reparation is not yet impossible, and as a 
student of Sanskrit of the old type which is apparently go- 
ing out of fashion, I hope that the forces against Sanskrit 
are not strong enough to kill it outright but that it will 
appear and reappear throughout in its pristine vigour but 
in a modified form to greatly influence the forces that may 
get the upper hand. In the 3rd century B. C., Vedic ritua- 
lism was not revised but modified into Pauranic religion. 
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In the 11th century A.D., Sanskrit became strong by ah sorb- 
ing much that vyas not Hindu. In the 21st century it ma^r 
do the same and absorb most of the western ideas but wdiat 
shape it will take is now too early to predict. 

With the advent of the 20th century, a ehange came 
over the spirit of the dream. The long vision 
madl rte of Raclhakiisaii had perhaps seen some thing of 
a “partilu it. All of a suddcn, the princes and potentates 
the^'dream of of India were seized with a patriotic fervour 
Badha ivnsiian. started the publication of Sanskrit 

works. At the end of the 19th century, there were some 
attempts made by the Maharaja of Darbhanga and the Raja 
of Vizianagram to issue series of Sanskrit works but 
they were not very successful. But, nevertheless, they show- 
ed the way. The first decade of the 20th century saw the 
Mysore and the Trivandrum series start their useful career 
with maiignificent contributions from ancient Indian 
authorship. The next decade found the Gaekwad and the 
Kashmir Darbars engaged in the same intellectual work 
and I anticipate, the whole body of princes and potentates 
of India will be busy with publishing ancient Sanskrit 
works of great value found within their territories. His 
Exalted Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad has started a 
series of Arabic and Islamic works. But he occupies the 
very heart of the ancient Hindu civilisation in the Deccan. 
Many of the capitals of ancient and medigeval Hindu 
rule are situated within his dominions. For the sake 
of his Hindu subjects and for the sake of the 
wider culture of modern India— he, the premier Indian 
Prince and true patron of arts and letters and founder of 
the first Vernacular University in India would onl}^ be 
acting according to the traditions of his great house, if he 
ordered not only a thorough search of Sanskrit manuscripts 


in Sanskritic Languages witlim his dominions, but also the 
publication of a Sanskrit series, the value of which would 
be simply enormous. Already his arehaological department 
has made many important discoveries, the most important of 
‘ which is the Maski edict establishing the identity of Asoka 
with Priyadarsi; his Government has undertaken as a 
most enlightened measure the conservation, preserva- 
tion and maintenance of the famous Buddhist and 
Brahmanical cave temples of Ajanta and Eilora. Starting 
a Sanskrit series will, I suppose, be of equal value with all 
these. Numerous Vaisnava, JSaiva, Jaina, and Buddhist 
sects had their origin within his dominions, and some of 
these great seats of ancient learning are situated there like 
Paithan and Warangal. The exploration of this vast but 
virgin field at his instance will bring the present ruler— al- 
ready distinguished by the above enlightened measures, 
honour and gioiy as a patron of learning irrespective of 
caste or creed equally with that of an Akbar. 

We often hear of retrenchments made in this depart- 
ment of w'ork on economical grounds. Such 
retrenchments are surely a bad economy. It 
is a spirit of parsimony whollj- unbecoming of 
the great Indian states. The return from the 
outlay on Sanskrit series — even in pound, 
shilling and pence,— is not discouraging. I will give one 
exam|)le. The Bibliotheca Indica series was started by the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal in 1849, and within these 80 years 
it has pubished 1729 fasciculi of nearly a hundred pages each 
of 289 distinct, separate and independent works;— sold 
books wnrtli Es. 400,000 and has a stock of double that value, 
none of which, I believe, wull x>rove to be a dead stock. 
Under proper advertisement and even supervision the sale is 
increasing. The Government which financed, does not even 
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want to take back its original capital, teethe capital and 
profit all go to tbe fund. But that is a small matter. Look 
at the enormous knowledge that has disseminated through- 
out the world which would otherwise have been locked in 
illegible manuscripts, written on perishable material. One 
would be inclined to think that the entire Indology has been 
pushed forward by the publication of this ancient series, 
the name of which should be written in letters of gold — the 
Bibliotheca Ihdica. 


One charge generally levelled against the Bibliotheca 
Indica series is that some of the works are not 
abio°'3n*’sptrof pi'operly edited, to which the short answer of 
thoir dofocts. Hoeiiile was that thej at leat multiplied 

bad manuscripts and that the very multixilication is a 
service. But in that series for one such badly edited 
work there are scores which are really excellent. 


The Bombay Sanskrit series is another w'ell edited 
series, but this seems to have aimed more at 
souls. educational needs of Colleges and Universities 

than those of scholars who w'ant to push for- 
ward research. 


But the various series started by the xn’inees of India 
have a -^’ery different character. They do not 

Diffhrei^t clia- ; jt * "" • • J* P my 

racter of the get tiieir irisj)iration irom Europe. TJie 

started under ecutois Incliaii scliolars trained in India, 

oflnfuiin^l’in^ beloug to anciciit Sankritic families which 

are celebrated for learning and piety and 
are or have been devoted to the study of Sanskrit as 
a part and parcel of their very lives. These scholars 
work with a single-minded devotion and their selec- 
tion of works is more choice than in many other 
series; for instance, Madh'usndan Kaul of Kashmir 
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selects 011I3’ those works on Baiva Philosophy which in the 
9th, 10th and 11th centuries made Kashmir famous. He 
also chooses those Tantrika works on which that system of 
Philosophy was based viz., SaccJianda T antra, 

Tantra, T antra loka and others. It is a pity however that 
the great work of Kashmir, Abhinava-Gupta’s commentary 
on Bharata’s Ndtya-msira should be forestalled by the 
Gaekwad series at Baroda which has taken the entire 


credit in publishing the chapters on dance with illustrations 
for each dance pose from ancieiit Southern Indian sculpture. 
The first volume only is published, and the others are await- 
ed with the highest of expectations. The Gaekwad series 
opened with a wonderful work,— entitled the Kdvya- 
Mlmdmsci, — a W'Ork on literary criticism of the highest 
value which has been edited by that excellent scholar the 
late Mr. C. D. Dalai. But it is very unfortunate that only 
a small fraction of a big series of books has been discovered 
and published ; for it is said that the wurk consisted of 18 
such parts; — the other 17 parts are irretrievably lost. 

We are hearing of quinquennial assemblies in ancient 
India is Asoka’s inscriptions, in Iliuen 
Thsang's accounts but the Kxivya-rrhimdmsi 
gives us an inside view- of these royal assein- 
blages for rewarding merit in science and art. 

The book is rex^lete with literary legends and 
traditions of ancient India and was written in the beginning 
of the lOch century A. I). The x>uhlication of the Sadhand- 
mCtlCi in this series completes the Buddhist iconograijhic 
literature of India. These Sadhanas were composed by 
professors of later Buddhism. — of Mantra-Ydna, of Vajra- 
Ydna, ot Sahajd-Ydna and of Kdlacakra-Ydna, — schools of 
Mahayana Buddhism during the 8th, 9th, 10th and 11th 
centuries of the Christian era; and they w^ere collected 
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together in the form of Sangrahas in the 12th century. They 
are entirely Indian in character. W e know from Tibetan 
sources that about this time an opinion gained ground in 
the Buddhist world that in the art of painting and sculp- 
ture, India as known intimately to the Tibetans, e., 
Magadha and Bengal, excelled; next came the Newars of 
Nepal, the Tibetans came next, and the Chinese last of all. 
This statement has been fully justified so far as Magadha 
and Bengal are concerned by the iconographic sculpture 
that we have been getting during the last 20 years in all 
parts of Eastern India. The latest great work of the Gaek- 
wad Series, is the TaUvasahgraha of Santa-raksita who 
was the first great Lama of Tibet. It is a wonderful book. 
It refutes twenty other systems of Philosophy in India and 
establishes the Maha-yana system. It gives us materials in 
plenty for setting the chronology of a great deal of the 
Philosophical literature of India. The eighth was a wonder- 
ful century in which all the religious and philosophical 
sects of India put forth their best endeavours to establish 
their supremacy over others. Early in the century 
Kumarila, with his Uloka-vartilm, Tantra vartiha and T’^ip- 
Tlkd on i\iQ ^abara-'bJiasga, endeavoured to establish the 
supremacy of the Vedic culture. Then came the voluminous 
writer Ilaribhadra, reputed author of 1400 treatises to do 
the same thing for Jaina culture, Jaina religion and Jaina 
philosophy. Tbe third was ^anta-raksita, from the Dacca 
District. He was closely related to the family of Indra- 
bhuti, a Eaja of Orissa who advocated the Y aira-yana 
system of the Maha-yana School. He was also closely 
associated with his brother-in-law Padma-sambhava who 
converted the Tibetans to Buddhism and is regarded by them 
as a second Buddha. His work the TaUva-satigraJia with 
a commentary by his pupil Kamala-sila is a very brilliant 
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acbievement and H. H. the Gaekwad’s Oriental Institute 
gets all the credit in publishing it. At the end of the cen- 
tury came Sa 'karficarya with his vast learning, refuting all 
sectarian opinions and establishing a monism which holds 
its ground all over India. Santa-raksita and Kamala-slla 
are very brilliant men of the 8th century. 


The 

series. 


Mysore 


In the 20th century the first series that came out 
under the patronage of a big state was the 
Mj-sore series. It began to xoublish choice 
works and choice commentaries on Vedic and philosophical 
works. It at once attracted public attention, and people 
became anxious to see new issues. Two works appeared 
which are of immense importance for the elucidation of 
ancient Indian society. One is the Gotra Pravara- 
Prabmidlia-Kadaniba i. e., a collection of treatises on Gof ras 
and Pravaras by which the Brahmanas or rather the member 
of the twice-born castes distinguished themselves from one 
another. The great attraction of the book was an index of 
Gotras with about 4000 names, and a chart showing the 
relation amongst the Pravara r.yis. The word Pr« yam was 


very little understood even by the great jurists, of India, 
but this Mysore treatise gave its real meaning; and the 
sense of term is that it means those rsis in whose names 
the sacrificial fire is to be invoked, The theory was that in 
a sacrifice if a man invoked the Fire-God in his own name, 
he, the Fire-God wmiild not respond. If the Fire-God w’as 
invoked in the name of all the human ancestors of the 
sacrifice!’ he wms not likely to respond either. But if the 
God was invoked in the name of that rsi ancestor of the 


Yajamana or sacrifice!’ who w'as a friend of the God, then 
the deity wmuld know’^ him and would come to his descen- 
dant’s sacrifice. The publication of this collection of autho- 
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ritative works on the genealogies of the ancient Brahmanas 
has been a very great service to the orthodox in the Hindu 
community who have always believed in the Goiras and 
Pravaras and regulated their lines according to that belief. 

The second Boon which the Mj’sore series had the 

honour to confer is the AriJia ^aslra of 
Artha-sastra. Kautilya. Kautilya’s name was well known. 

He was the same person as our great ( Janakya 
who destroyed the Nanda empire, and installed Candra- 
Gupta as Emperor of India. But his xlHfea w’as 

not known. Our friend Dr. Shamashastri discovered 
the work, edited and re-edited it with fresh mate- 
rials, translated it into English, and gav'e an all-vvord-index 
to it and made many interesting researches about it. 
Eighty years ago the discovery of Iliuen Thsang’s itinerary 
gave us an insight into ancient Indian life both Brahmani- 
cal and Buddhist of the 7th century A. D. That was by a 
foreigner. He noted down only those facts which appeared 
to be important and interesting to the Chinese Buddhists 
but Kaiitilya’s Artlia-Hasira twenty years ago laid bare the 
whole world of Indian life at the time of India ’s greatest 
prosperity. Hiuen Thsang, a devout Buddhist monk that 
he was, looked at the rich and varied life of India of his 
time with the eye of a religious recluse, but Canakya looked 
upon Indian life from the point of vdew of a great adminis- 
trator, a great organiser and a great i;)olitician. Here we 
find Indian life in all its aspects — the principle being t he 
organisation of VaniMrama or the castes and stages of life 
on which Hindu Society is based. It is a curious fact that 
the account we get in Ivautilya’s ArLha-'^astra agrees 
mainly and generally with that given by Megasthenes in 
the same century and at the same court. 

Political economy is a modern science in Europe. It 
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started with Adam Smith’s 0 / Ahd/o??,s ’’ pub- 

lished in the year 1776 A. D., and within a century and a 
half it has branched off into so many sciences, but ArtJia- 
sastm is twenty-three hundred years old. Kautilj'a, how- 
ever, was not the first writer on Arilia-Bastra but very 
nearly the last. He quoted 15 or 16 different authorities 
and names of four different schools advocating from the 
primitive coercion to the regulation of the entire life of a 
nation. Adam Smith speaks of four different stages of 
development of political ideas in Europe from the Dark 
Ages onwards. The first is the protection of life and 
property alone in the Merovingian and Carlo vingiaii times, 
800 to 1200 A. D. Kings during this period thought that 
if they protected the lives of their subjects, they did all 
their duties. Commerce and trade the}' would not protect. 
That was left to the traders themselves. These began to 
combine to protect their trade. Kearly 150 cities of 
Korthern Europe thus combined- to protect their commer- 
cial interests. But the united traders often defied their 
Kings. That led kings to come forward and protect trade, 
a fact which finally brought about the dissolution of the 
Hanseatic league about the 15th century. We have here 
the second stage. Then came the third stage. After the 
fall of thfi’ Eastern Roman Empire in 1458 A. D., and the 
reformation of Luther, later, it became apparent to many 
states in Europe, that the leadership of the Church, i.e., 
the control of religion should no longer remain in the hands 
of the Pope, but should be vested in the state. The king of 
England became the protector of religion, and England’s 
example was followed in other Protestant countries. As 
ideas advanced Government thought it fit to control the 
liberal education of the entire nation and we have the 
foulth'or the last stage in the development of national polity. 
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This is the history of the advance of political life in 
Europe, Eautilya gives the history of politi- 
Adam* Smith, cal advance of India in a few sentences. He 
says ^ukracary a thought that kings should 
learn Dandaniti only i.e., merely coercion for the protec- 
tion of life and property. Vrhaspati thought that kings 
should learn not only Vandmilii but also Vtlrtd which 
includes agriculture, trade and pasture. Manu thought 
that they should impart to them higher culture also, but 
Canakya and his Acdryas thought that they should include 
the Trayi or the Vedas also. A comparison between the 
progress of political ideas in Europe and India will show 
that (Janakya 's political ideas were those of modern Europe. 
Canakya was not like Adam Smith a jjromulgator of a new 
science but the heir to a long series of development of poli- 
tical ideas. 

The importance of the publication of the ArUia-sdstra 
cannot be over-rated. It has already made Doctors by 
the score, in the E'niversities of India and Europe, but the 
inner meaning is very little understood owing to the want 
of intimate and extensive acquaintaiice with Indian litera- 
ture which a mastery of such a work as the Artlia-msira 
requires. In this connection one cannot help admiring Prof. 
Samashastri who is doing every thing to help students in 
this direction. I may repeat .; he has twice edited the woih; 
once translated it into English ; given an all- word index to it 
and edited the Sutras of Canakya in the hope that they may 
throw light on laiB ArUiaAastra. He has not only done 
much himself, but also inspired others. The late lamented 
Mahamahopadhyaya Ganapati ^astri had edited the work 
with a commentary of his owm, and Prof. Jolly has given 
a fourth edition of it with the help of a new manuscript 
at Tubingen. Messrs. Motilal Banarsi Das the well-known 
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Sanskrit publishers of this city have given Prof. Jolly 
the hospitality of their series. 

I mention the Trivandrum Sanskrit series at the end 
simply because I wish to say something about 
Sanskrit series. the late lamented Ganapati ^astri who with- 
out any knowledge of English had edited a 
wonderful series of works — with prefatory notices in 
Sanskrit which will be admired all over the world for their 
boldness and insight into the spirit of Sanskrit literature. 
He began with very select works, which cannot be found 
anywhere but which were very valuable to students of 
Sanskrit and gave valuable information about ancient India. 
Pie surprised the learned world by the publication of the 13 
works of Bhasa; — wonderful dramas giving a thorough 
insight into the life of India some centuries 
Biiasa. before Christ. He was criticised and the criti- 

cism was adverse to his Chronology. Some said 
the Sanskrit of these dramas was not so old, others said 
the Prakrta was not so old. Some found in the epilogue the 
name of a Kanva king. But, I believe, that Mahamaho- 
padhyaya Ganapati SastrT was right in putting Bhasa in 
the 4th century B. 0. j for there are many things in the 
Pratijna-T aMgandJiardyam in the Svapiia-Vdsavadatta 
and in the PraUma-ndfa'ka which show that, they cannot 
be written later. The enumeration of the royal families of 
Northern India to which Maha-sena, the king of UjjayinT 
could marry his daughter cannot be written in later centu- 
ries, when all memory of Mahn-sena was lost. The wor- 
ship of the stone images of ancestors as given in the f'rati- 
md-ndfaha has raised a huge controversy; one party saying 
that the custom was in vogue at the time of the ^isimagas ; 
others say that theyw’ere much later. But it is a curious 
fact that in the Jafigala country i.e., Bikaner, all royal 
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personages from Bika downwards have their stone images 
and to these stone images offerings of food in the shape of 
Vuris are made to the extent of nearly a maiind. In many 
old capitals^ now in ruins, are found images of royal person- 
ages on horse-back when they died in battle, and in other 
positions when they died a natural death. Cremation is an 
old custom ; to mark cremation groimds with Stiipas w^as 
also an ancient custom. But the custom of erecting stone 
images there is not yet known from ancient works. But 
Ganapati ^astri, wrote to me to say that, in the Pratima 
Nata^ra a custom is recorded of throwing sand in the 
encolsure, and this is found in Apastamba’s wnrk only, and 
Apastamba belongs to the 5th century B. C. 

But the publication of Bhasa’s works is not the only 

thing on which Ganapati {^astrl’s fame rests. 
Maaju-srimu- J.J 0 jjgg published three volumes of the 

la-kalpa. y 

BlaMjii-^ri-mulaKalpa, a Buddhist work be- 
longing to a very early period on which the MmtLra-Yana 
and other subsequent Yanas of the Buddhists are based. 
How’- he got the Buddhist work in the extreme South of 
India is one wonder, and how’ he unravelled the mysteries of 
a complicated Buddhist ritual is another. The publication 
of this ancient Buddhist work is likely to lead to further 
discoveries of the Giihya-samaja school of Buddhism which 
branched off from Maha-yana, leaving philosophy behind, 
and proceeded straight to mysticism : “The Bija or seed 
proceeds from BodM which is nothing else but ^miyata. 
From Bija proceeds the image and in the in.age there are 
internal representation,” and this is deep mysticism ii - 
deed. This is the same as making the letters of the alpha- 
bet represent deities only expressed in mystic and Bud- 
dhistic language. 

The third great work which M. M. Ganapati ^astri 
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produced, is the '&aiva-paddkati\iY irana-siva 
g^uru-yddhati. gurii-deva. In the 10th century an association 
of Baivaite learned men was formed in Central 
India— -known as the Matta-mayura-vmn'a. The Gurus 
of this association ended their names with the word ^iva, 
viz., Isana Biva, Yimala Biva, etc. They w'ere great 
builders of temples and converted many chiefs to their 
faith. Some of their works are to be found in the Darbar 
Library, Nepal. Ganapati flastrl got hold of one of their 
works and published it,— giving a key to the wLole 
literature. 

The versatility of M. M. P. Ganapati ^astri is 
very striking. He has handled works on all 
If 4>astras with equal faciJity; AT/q f an ca—rcitr a, 

Sastru^*^^^' Philosophy, Architecture, Philosophy of 
Grammar, Ehetoiic, Lexicons, Jyoiisa, SpJiofa 
Music — all are welcome to him. To lose him has been a great 
loss to Sanskrit scholarship in India. He enjoyed all the 
blessings of a liberal education without knowing any English. 
Government made him a jMahaniahopadhj'^aya and the 
Boyal Asicitic Society of great Britain and Ireland made 
him ail Honorary Member. All this w’as high apprecia- 
tion indeed but not high enough for a man of so much 
industiy and so great intellectual pow’ers. 

I have already said that it is a sign of the 20th century 
that the Indian Princes came spontaneously 
library!’^ aiid patriotically, without any impetus from 

outside to start the various Sanskrit series. 
The four series already started I have mentioned 
before. But other series may also lie started. Appeal 
should be made to the enlightened Ruler of Bikaner 
to utilise nearly 7000 Mss. lying idle in the foit of 
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that city. These Mss. are Yery Yvell preserved in 
strong worm-proof with ahniraJis an exhaustive nominal 
catalogue from which any Ms. may be immediately got. It 
is a storehouse of codes of Smrtis written during the 
Mahommedan period. It has all the books of the Law 
codes written by Hemadri, by Todarma]], by Madana-Siinha, 
by Ananta-deva the son of Kamalakara, by Linakara and 
his son Kamalakara combined, by Mitra Misra of Bundel- 
kliand, and so on. You get only one or two books of these 
valuable codes and digests in other libraries, but in Bikaner 
the codes are nearly com|)lete. Where any book is want- 
ing the Librarian has invariably put in some Sanskrit 
word to mean 'missing.’ The philosophical section of the 
library is extensive. It has works written at all times, — 
modern, mediaeval, ancient,— and in all parts of India, — 
especially Bengal. It has many works of unique impor- 
tance, not to be found elsewhere. The library indeed 
long ago published a descriptive Catalogue, edited by Raja 
Rajendralal Mitra. But it contains very summary des- 
cription of only 1619 Mss. 

The Alwar Darbar obtained the services of Mr. 

Peterson to prepare a catalogue of the state 
ntbmry. ^ collectioii of Mss. and it is a very useful one. 

There is enough material in this library to 

start a series. 


Jodhpur has a collection of about 2,000 Sanskrit Mss. 


Jodhpur State 
Library. 


well kept in a room in the fort whore worms 
will not be able to ruin these works. But 


there is no catalogue and nothing has come 

out of it. 


Bundi has a collection of about 2,000 Mss. well kept in 
a cave-like room on a broad road leading to 
the palace. But there is also no catalogue. 


BuBdi State 
Library. 
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Jaipur and Rewa very carefully guarded their 
treasures of Mss. and never allow^ed strangers to use these 
—though very recently I hear, they have been opened up 
to the vulgar gaze. 

All the states of Rajputana have their own collections 
of ancient Mss. but they have not caught the enthusiasm 
of Mysore, Travancore, Baroda and Kashmir to issue series 
of rare Sanskrit works and thereby spread the old light 
in the Modern world. 


We are all along speaking of the Raj Libraries of 
Rajputana. But in Rajputana, every learned 
ries'of Eajputant Brahiuaiia has his collection of Mss. Every 


Jaina monastery has also its collection of 
Mss. — called BMndars. Many Caranas have rich collec- 
tions of Mss. In one of the Jain ZIpisrayas or monastries 
in Jodhjpur I found the medical work by Vopadeva still 
used. 

Private enterprise has also done much. Since the 
establishment of the Printing Press in India 

Private enter- t • • i -i i -i 

prises. many many religious-mmded people have 

undertaken the task of printing or multiply- 
ing copies of religious books, such as the Rfiinayana, the 
Mahabharata, the Smrtis, the Puranas, and distribute them 
among learned Brainnanas. Private religious bodies also 
did the same thing. Panditas with business habits often 
undertook the publication of Sanskrit works as a matter of 
speculation. Traders, book-sellers often undertook the 
printing and publication of Sanskrit Mss. for x)rofit. In 
some cases, valuable series of Sanskrit Texts were started, 
such as the Anaiidasrama series and the 
atd K.^v^yamaia. KavyamSla sevies. Some confined themselves 
within one or twn branches of Sanskrit litera- 


ture according to their own choice. One published the 
worksof the Madhva School only; another, of Sankara 
School only. Individuals often published books of their 
choice either for money or out of love for these works. But 
these enterprises often failed, because Sanskrit works can- 
not bring handsome profit within a short time 
BenaresSans- “Paudit” of Baiiarcs after a glorious 

KXlo SvilCo* 

career of 40 years has now disappeared. Then 
it reappeared under the name of the Benares Sanskrit 
Series; but that also, I believe, is now moribund, if it 
has not disappeared. The Vizianagram Series 
chowkhamba. ^ftcr publishing 10 or 12 works died out. The 
Chowkhamba Series of Benares after publish- 
ing 400 fasciculi now appeal to the public for fresh patro- 
nage, which it fully deserves. The Arya Sama j 
Arya-samaja. doing a great lot, — ^Bot Only by the 

dissemination of the Vedic Texts among the 
people but by also publishing other books in other branches 
of Sanskrit literature. Other religious com- 
ous^^’^or^nifa-"' muifities aiid organisations like the Jaina, the 
litTratur^ Vaisiiava of Is'orth and South India have 
done meritorious work in publishing their 
secterian literature. 

But in this department of activity among the most 
enterprising are (1) the proprietors of the 
MoUiL^BanarS Nimaya Sagara Press of Bombay, (2) the 
Sanskrit Publications by the late Jivananda 
Vidyasagar of Calcutta and (3) Messrs, 
Motilal Banarsi I)as & Co. of this city. The name of the 
Mrnaya Sagara Press is a household word wherever 
Sanskrit is seriously studied whether in India or outside 
India; and their accurate and cheap editions of the 
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Sanskrit classics have been a great helper in the proper 
study of the HastTus as well as Saliiiya,. They are an old 
firm ; and I need not dwell much on the good work 
vidyTsagara. they have done and for which they have deser- 
vedly won the gratitude of scholars. Jivanauda’s 
Sanskrit series is also well-known and deserving of praise. 
The firm of Motilal Banarasi Das have absorbed nearly the 
whole of Indian and much of European book-trade on 
Indology. They have enlisted the co-operation of some of 
the best men in Europe and in India in giving to the world 
choice books on Indian subjects; they obtained the help of 
men like Dr. Thomas to publish the VaThaspaiya Sfiira a 
work on economies evidently more ancient than even 
Kautilya. They entrusted men like Jolly to publish the 
3Ianavadliarma-Sutra and like Caland to publish the ^ala- 
pat Jia Brahman a oi the iTanra Bakha. The ^alapaCha has 
two recensions. — Madhyandina in 14 and Kanva in 17 
Kandas. The Madhj^andina was published long ago bj^ 
"Weber and others, but the Kanva was not published before 
this; yet the Brhaddrayyaka Upanimd which Sankara 
commented upon belongs to the Kanva and not the 
Madhyandina ^akha.. Therefore the publication of the 
Kanva ^akha will bo of great importance not only to '\'edic 
scholars, but also to the scholars of Advaiia philosophy. 
Another noteworthy publication of this firm is Dr. R. C. 
Mazumdar's work on Campa— the first publication of the 
Greater India Society, a body which has taken 
Society. upon itseii the laudable eiiteipnse oi luaking 

known to the intelligentia of India, the story 
of what India achieved abroad. Time and space will not 
permit me to give details of the 'work done in the field of 
Sanskrit by many publishers in the various provinces who 
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have used provincial cliaracters and not devanagarl which 
has within recent years become a sort of national character 
for Sanskrit; and the same apology I make for many 
European editions in Eoman. 

The great epic Mahabharata is a towering wonder in 
the world’s literature. Its bulk is extensive 
Oommutee-'" aucl it iiichides within its panorama practically 
Poona. whole of ancieut Indian life. But when 

the original Mahabharata w’as composed, 
perhaps the art of writing was not yet invented or writing 
materials were very scarce. So it passed from mouth to 
mouth, village to village, city to city, changing everywhere 
to the taste of the people hearing or reciting it. Even when 
■writing came in vogue, different districts produced different 
recensions of the Mahabharata. Then there were revisions. 
Originally, it was an epic poem; then it became a history in 
the form of interlocutions. Then, as the idea of history 
expanded, there w’as expasion of the Mahabharata too. In 
this way a i)oem of 24000 verses gradually de'v eloped into 
a bulky work of a lakh of verses. When the Mahabharata 
first went to Europe, scholars there thought of collating 
it. With that view they collated all Mss. of the Maha- 
bharata found in Europe, and then sent it down ' to India 
for further collation. The Bhandarkar Research Institute 
undertook the work and called upon the Viwa-Bharati to 
assist them. The work is proceeding slowly. The Jdaha- 
bhrirata Gommittee, consisting of five young scholars 
trained in Europe and America, is proceeding with the 
work slowly. I have seen only one part of it containing 
tw’o chapters, and I see that the Gommittee has done its 
best to go to the bottom of the thing. They have mercilessly 
rejected verses not found in authentic manuscripts. They 
have appended a critical apparatus which is admirable. I 



tbitokj tile bulk of tbe Mababliarata will be coiisiclerably 
reduced. My idea is that the work has undergone five 
revisions. Originally it seems that it was a short work, 
actable of contents in two verses only— the well-known 
Ulol as—Diiryodhano manyumayo mahadrumah, etc. The 
next revision was in the form of an epic poem with a table 
of contents running up to 150 verses— half of which are in 
the Tristubh metre from ‘ Pandur jitva lahun de^an,’ etc., 
to the end of the Anu-kmmanika chapter. The third revi- 
sion was in the form of a history in interlocution,— the table 
of contents being the first half of the Anukrcmianikci 
chapter. Then it was divided into 100 parvans — it was set 
by Yyasa himself. The table of contents of this was given 
in the first-half of the Parvasamgraha chapter. Then came 
the full-fledged Mahabharata with 18 major parvans and 
84836 verses, which when reduced to a unit of 32 syllables 
has become 100,000 verses. I offer this suggestion of mine 
to the Mahabharata Committee for consideration for what- 
ever it is worth. It is a great undertaking and I wish them 
every success. After the success of this edition, of the 
Mahabharata, the 18 Maha-puranas should be 
The Puranas. Subjected to the Same Critical method of exa- 
mination. I think, that they too, have under- 
gone several reidsioiis; — some are revised out of existence; 
some are revised out of recognition ; some encyclopaedias 
have been transformed into the shape of Puranas. 

The prevalent idea that all the 18 Maha-Puranas are 
from the pen of Vyasa cannot be proved. The Vipm- 
Piirona is by Yyasa 's father Parasara. The Bkagavata is 
by Yyasa 's son fSuka. The Markandeya does not speak of 
Yyasa, and the Bhavipja does not mention him. The three 
encyclopaedias, Ganida, Narada and Agni have him as one 



of the latest interlocutors, — i.e., only in the first and in the 
last chapters. So the idea that Yyasa is the author of all 
the Puranas is to be given up; 

The S^ii VidyapTtha of Etvva founded by Svami 
•Brahmanafch Siddhasrama, has the noble aim 
of ' of making an index of all important branches 

of knowledge in Sanskrit, of all manuscripts in 
that language and in its derivatives, and all proper names 
and technical terms to be found in them. The Svami is 
no more but his disciples and admirers are sticking to the 
movement. It is a spontaneous Indian movement and the" 
Indian public should look upon it with a favourable eye 
and, if possible, encourage it. 

Another department of Oriental studies is Archjeology. 
I have in my address as President of the 
Dppnrtale°ift?”^ Asiatic Society of Bengal in 1919, spoken of 
the advancement of Archseologj^ under the 
guidance of Sir John Marshall. Eight years have passed 
since then, they were years of intense activity and wonder- 
ful results. During these years in the East we have the 
example of mixed Buddhist and Hindu culture of the 5th, 
6th and 7th centuries at Paharpur. Halanda has been 
excavated down to the ground level revealing sculptures 
of the best period of Indian Art. Sarnath has yielded 
further treasures of inestiipable value j Sanchi has been 
thoroughly explored and a guide-book prepared for the 
benfit of excursionists. Excavations at Taxila have 
gone to the Persian strata of the place, below the 
Indo-Greek and the Parthian, the Mauryan and 
the Macedonian. On the top of all these come the 
ancient treasures of Harappa and Mahenjo-daro, reveal- 
ing remains of something like a new Culture. Who the 
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originators of this culture were, has not yet been settled or 
could not properlj’ be investigated. But we get in our 
ancient works like the Mahabharata and the Ramayana, 
and some of the old Puranas that the border land of India 
on both sides of the Indus was inhabited by a race very 
different from the heroes of these epics. They wmiild eat 
(the text says ‘they smell of’) garlic and onions, Would 
drink camel’s milk and their sexual morality was very loose. 
They sold their daughters in marriage. They were people 
without religion. The names of these peoples were: 
Madra, Kekaya, Vahlika, Sindhii and Saiivira. So from 
very ancient times Aryans knew that Sindhus and 
Sauviras did not belong to their stock, though they often 
had to contract political and matrimonial alliances with 
them. 

Thanks to Sir John Marshall, Indian Archaeology has 
made great progress during his incumbency in, the Depart- 
ment, but manjr wonderful discoveries have been made 
during the same period outside India in Gobi and Takla- 
makan deserts, in Java and Anam by archseologists of 
various nationalities. The discovery of a large number of 
Mss., objects of Buddhist worship, Buddhist flags and so 
on, from the cave of the thousand Buddhas in the Gobi 
desert, read like a romance. The sands of these deserts 
have preserved fresh many palm-leaves and Chinese papers 
within two feet of their suil’ace. Japan is busy with 
Sanskrit Mss. and their translation in the Chinese! 
Takakusu has projected an edition of the whole of the 
Chinese Tripitaka with notes and commentaries. The 
French in the Eastern peninsula arc bringing to the public 
notice relies of forgotten Hindu empires even on the 
borders of the Pacific. The Dutch are doing a lot of things 
in their possessions in the Indian Ocean to bring the rem- 
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Hants of ancient Hindu empires superseded centuries ago 
by Mahommedan conquests. All these vindicate the ubiquity 
of Indian culture all over Asia and discredit the audacious 
ignorance which pronounced that Sanskrit can afford no 
culture. 

In this long address, I have not been able to say many 
things ; and one hundred days of compulsory 
Conclusion. justify my putting up a plea of w-ant 

of time. But the activity of the twentieth 
century in these departments has raised my hopes, that 
Sanskrit literature will not die, and I again thank the 
memory of Pandita Radhakisan of Lahore for raising the 
alarm in time and giving India the signal of the danger 
that was ahead, and for being instrumental in enabling 
India to preserve and give out to the world her noblest 
heritage — her ancient Sanskrit literature and in this way 
vindicating her position among civilised nation of 
history. 

But at the end of my address I think it to be mj’ duty 
to give you a warning. At the present mo- 
warnings. luent there is a large body of men who go as 
Sanskrit scholars without knowing a letter of 
Sanskrit. There are others again who tax the brains of 
poor ^5astrjs and make big name as Oriental scholars. At 
the conference of Orientalists held under the Presidency 
of Sir Harcourt Butler in 1911 a very great man told the 
august assembly that without two l^astris at their elbows 
they cannot be Oriental scholars. Such Oriental scholar- 
ship should be discouraged. The Siastris should be trained 
for Oriental scholarship. A historical sense should be 
awakened in their minds. 
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I often see big works on Sanskrit literature and special 
branches of it, compiled mainly, if not, wholly 

in trail slat i CHS. from translations of Sanskrit works in English, 
French, German and other European langu- 
ages. They have a value. They advertise Sanskrit litera- 
ture and bring profit to the authors, but translations are 
never reliable, Thibaut’s translation of the ^anirara 
Bhasya was tinged with Ramanuja's ideas, because the 
^astri at his elbow belonged to the Ramauja school. Dr. 
Deussen’s translation, is a little better because he told me 
at the age of 48 that he had carefully read through the 
Bhasya twenty-two times and then translated it. But he 
wanted one thing— the Indian tradition of the interpreta- 
tion of the Bhasya. In a similar way all translations 
should be regarded as unreliable and all books based on 
these translations should be taken at their worth. 


The Chinese translations of Buddhist Sanskrit works 
are free translations, therefore not reliable. The Tibetan 
translations are too pedantically literal and therefore often 
unintelligible. The original Sanskrit should be always 
sought for and consulted, if procurable, to cure the defects 
of these translations. 


Do not make 
Onentaiists of 
Europe your 
spirit n 1 guid.s 


The Oriental scholars of Europe have done Sanskrit 
literature a great seiudce by infusing a his- 
torical sense in those who are interested in it 
in India, But in the present daj’’ there is a 
tendency amongst the younger generation of 
India, to make the Oriental scholars of Europe their Gurus 
or Spiritual guides in all matters relating to India. iNot 
being in touch with the soil of India and its traditions the 
interpretation of Indian life by Europeans should always 
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be received with caution, criticism, and discrimination. 
They should not be slavishly followed by Indians in matters 
relating to India. .One instance will suffice. The Indian 
literary chronology set up by Oriental scholars of Europe, 
I do not think, will stand. It will be not only greatly 
modified, but I think, should also be thoroughly revised. 

With this w’arning I again say that my hopes have 
beeii greatly raised by the spontaneous action 
Condubion. patriotic Indian States for the publica- 

tion of valuable treasures of Sanskrit works 
and I hope that Sanskrit will not die. It my or may not 
prove strong enough to resist the influence of the almighty 
Eurapean culture, but it will certainly modify that in- 
fluence to such an extent as to have a new character. 
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On Tuesday, the 20th of November, addresses were 
delivered by sectioiiar Presidents. On previous occasions, 
presidential addresses of various sections were delivered 
simultaneously. One thus could listen to onlv one presi- 
dential address. As a presidential address is generally 
an important statement on the subject of a section and 
is of general interest and as several members expressed 
a desire to hear several presidential addresses, a separate 
day was fixed for their delivery. They were read one after 
another. Thus one could attend all of them if he so desired. 

The Hon’ble Minister of Education and Industries was 
present at the presidential address of the philosophy 
section. 

In the afternoon a garden party was held at Shahdara 
gardens. Mr. Rama Jawaya Kapur was at home. H. E. 
Sir Geoffre}' Fitz Hervey de IMontmorency, Governor of 
the Panjab, graced the party with his presence.- The 
Police Band was in attendance. 

At night, the ATsion of Vasavadatta’ was staged in 
Sanskrit at the Mahabir Theatre outside Bhati gate. The 
house was packed to the full. Among others, the Hon’ble 
Mr. Justice Bakhshi Tek Chaud, the Hon’ble Mr. Justice 
and Mrs. Bhide, M. M. Pt. Hara Karayan ^astrl, M M. Pt. 
Giridhar Barma ^astrf, Drs. Belwalkar, Bhandarkar, 
De., R. B. Dr. Krishnaswami lyangar, Dr. Bhattacharya, 
Pro. Kuppusswami Bastrl were noticed. 

The following i^rofessors and students took part in the 
representation : — 

Produced by 

Patron. Laksmnan Sarup. 

A. 0. Woolner, Esqr., m.a. Music by. 

(Oxon.) RamChandra. 


Ill 


Stage Director. Music Master. 

Sardha Ram. Pooran Chaiid. 


Cast of characters in the order in which they 
appear on the stage. 


Manager 

Vishnu Datta Tiwari. 

Guards 

j Ram Krishna. 


iHari Nath. 

Yaugandharayana 

Ram Chandra Kushal. 

Vasavadatta 

Vishnu Sharma. 

Chamberlain 

Purushottam Shastri. 

Maid of Honour 

Jagan Nath. 

Padmavati 

Jagdish Mitra. 

A Lady Hermit 

Anant Ram. 

A Student 

Chiranjiva. 

A Nurse to Padmavati 

Soma Datta. 

Second Maid 

Ram Krishna. 

The Jester 

Shuchi Vrata. 

The King 

Udaya Vira. 

Padminika 

Ram Krishna. 

Madhukarika 

Jagan Nath. 

Chamberlian 

Jagdish Shastri. 

Vijaya 

Ram Krishna. 

Raibhya 

Jagdish Shastri 

Vasundhara 

Soma Datta. 


The play was a great success. Acting was good. Scenery 
and dresses being borrowed from a Professional Company, 
were rather too magnificent. As a mark of appreciation, 
three medals were offered on the spot to the best actors 
as follows: — 

(1) The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Bakhshi Tek Chand medal 
to Vishnu Joanna ^iastri for appearing in the role of 
Vasavadatta. 
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(2) Mr. M. L. Puri’s medal to Slmelii Vrata ISastrT, 
B. A., for good acting as Viclusaka. 

(3) Prof. K. M. Sarkar’s medal to Jagan Nath for 
playing the part of Ceti. 

Dr. L. Sarup thanked in suitable terms the audience for 
their presence and the donors of medals for their appre- 
ciation. 

A flash-light photograj)h of the Dramatis Personae was 
taken at theTheatre. 

A synopsis of the plaj* in English, distributed among 
the audience to enable them to follow the course of events, 
is enclosed. 

Bhasa’s ‘Vision of Vasavadatta’ 

SYNOPSIS. 

King Ddayana is too fond of the society of his beloved 
Queen Vasa vadatta and neglects the affairs of his State. 
An enemy Aruni takes advantage of the situation, defeats 
his army, and forces it to retire to a frontier village 
Lavanaka. The Minister A’augandharayana wants to recover 
the kingdom. The only course left open to him is to get 
military aid from the neighbouring kingdom of Magadha. 
The best way of obtaining this aid is to make a matrimonial 
alliance, i.e., to marry Udyana to Padmavat", the Princess of 
Magadha. But TJdayana refuses to marry as long as 
Vasa vadatta is alive. Vasavadatta is therefore the only 
obstacle in the w^ay. The interests of State demand her 
sacrifice. She must disappear and in such a waj^ that the 
King may believe her to be dead. She is asked to co-operate 
with the Minister. For the sake of her husband and her 
adopted country, she agrees to make the sacrifice. One day, 
while the King is away on a hunting expedition, the 
palace is burnt down, and a rumour is spread, that Vasava- 
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datta and Yaiigandb.arayana have both perished in the 
conflagration. Meanwhile they both proceed to Magadha 
disguised as hermits. 

ACT— I. 

Scene — I. 

A prayer by the Manager. 

Scene 11 [Forest]. 

Two guards drive people out. Yasavadatta feels humi- 
liated and indignant but is consoled by the Minister. A 
chamberlain appears and orders the guards not to drive 
people out. The Minister asks him the reason of driving 
people out and is told that PadmavatT is to stay there for 
the day. 

Scene III.— [A forest hermitage.] 

Padmavati appears. A proclamation is issued that any 
hermit whatsoever may come forward and ask any boon of 
the Princess. This affords an opportunity to the Minister 
who comes forward and begs that Yasavadatta, whom he 
passes off as his sister, may be accepted as a ward by the 
Princess for some time. His request is granted. 

Scene lY. — ^[A path in the forest. The Scene then 
changes to Scene III.] 

Enter a student, who brings the latest news from 
Lavauaka. In heart-rending words, he gives a moving des- 
cription of Udayana's great sorrow and of efforts made 
the courtiers to console him. 

Scene Y. — [Palace garden at the capital of Magadha.] 

Padmavati and Yasavadatta. are now good friends. The 
latter is teasing the former about her good looks and her 
w'ould-be husband. A nurse appears and announces that 
PadmavatT is betrothed to King Udayana. The news gives 
a shock to Yasavadatta, w%o forgets herself for a moment. 
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and exclaims ‘alas’. Every body is surprised. As there is 
a danger of the secret getting out, she invents an excuse for 
her unfortunate exclamation and saves the situation. 

Scene VI. [Palace Gabden.} 

Preparations are being made for the wedding ceremony. 
Vasavadatta sits alone lamenting her lot. She believes, she 
has lost her husband. In this sorrowful mood, she is accost- 
ed by a maid, with a basket of flowers, and is asked to 
plait a wedding garland for her wnuld-be co-wife, Padma- 
vatT. She does not like the task but is compelled to do it. 
After the departure of the maid, she can no longer control 
her emotion and bursts out in a mournful song, composed 
by P. Rama Chandra Kushala of the Oriental College. 

[Curtain,] 

ACT II. 

Scene I. [A courtyard in the palace of the King of 

Magadha.] 

The wedding being over, the J ester holds conversation 
with a maid servant. 

Scene II. [The park of the palace of the King of 

Magadha.] 

Padmavati, Vasavadatta, and a maid are strolling in 
the x^ark. The King and the Jester appear from the other 
side. As Vasavadatta keeps pardah, Padmavati avoids 
meeting her lord and they hide themselves in a bower 
of creepers. The King and the Jester come and sit at the 
entrance of this very bower. The ladies now cannot get 
out, are virtually made prisoners and are thus forced 
by circumstances to overhear the conversation betvnen the 
King and the Jester, who are not aware of the presence of 
the ladies. Believing that they are alone, the Jester asks 
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the King to confess, which lad;/ he loves best; Vasavadatta 
or Padinavatl. The King first hesitates, then declares that 
his heart is still set on Yiisavadatta. The ladies hear this 
declaration with different emotions. Vasavadatta is pleased 
but controls herself, and does not let Padmavati see her joy. 
Meanwhile the King is reminded of his lost love and is in 
tears. The Jester goes out to fetch water to wash his 
master’s face, stained with tears. Vasavadatta gets an 
opportunity to slip away. Padmavati alone approaches 
her lord, who soon after goes out to keep an appointment. 

Scene III. [A court-yard in the palace.] 

A maid-servant informs the Jester that Padmavati is 
suffering from a headache and asks him to communicate 
the same to King Udayana. 

Scene IV. [A pavilion.] 

The King with Jester comes to be near his sick wife, 
finds her bed empty, himself lies down and is overtaken 
by sleep. As it is rather cold, the Jester goes to fetch 
his wrap. 

Scene A^. [Ladies’ Court.] 

A maid-servant informs Vasavadatta of Padmavati ’s 
illness and directs her to the pavilion to nurse her sick 
friend. 

Scene IV. [Pavilion, dimly lit.] 

Enter A^asavadatta who sees a sleeping figure whom she 
naturally thinks to be Padmavati, and w’hom she does not 
want to disturb in her sleep. As the breathing is normal 
she imagines that Padmavati ’s headache must have been 
cured. As one side of the bed only is occupied, Vasavadatta 
lies down by the side of her supposed friend. The King 
dreams of Vasavadatta and calls on her in his dream. 
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1 there, she stays for 

a ^^.hile to gladden her eyes and her heart. .She o-oes bnt 

not before the King- has caught a glimpse of her. He 
lus es out aftei her but runs against a door post The 
Jester en ers and ridicules his Master’s idea that Vasava- 
datta IS alive. The King is called to the palace and learns 
that his enemy is defeated and his kingdom is recovered. 

[Curtain.] 

ACT III. 


ScEN-E I [In front of the palace gate.] 
xi chamberlain holds conversation with a porteress. 

Scene II. [Private court-room in the palace.] 

Ihe lute Ghosavati, on which Cdayana gave lessons to 
Vasavadatta, is recovered. This reminds Cdayana of the 
good old days of his romance, and he is overwhelmed with 
grief. A chamberlain and a nurse, sent by the father of 
A^asavadatta arrive, bringing with them portraits of 
Lda^ ana and A asavadatta. Padmavati is surprised to 
recognise her ward in A- asavadatta s portrait. She commu- 
nicates this news to the King, who sends for AAisavadatta. 
A augandharayana now appears to claim his sister back 
from Padmavati. AAsavadatta is brought veiled but is 
recognised by her nurse. Yaugandharayana throws off his 
disguise. A asavadatta is restored to the King and the 
play ends happily. 


[Curtain.] 




Reports of Various Sections. 




SECTiONS. 

Room No. 1. 

(Law College, first floor.) 

Vedic Section. 

President:— A. C. WOOLNER, M. A., C.I.E. 
Secretary:— YEDAAYABA, M.A. 

Papers : — 

1. Prabhu Datt Shastri, M-A., Exegesis of the Rgveda 

M.O.L., B. Litt., Pli.D., I.E. with special reference to 
S., Presidency College, the critical and Tradi- 
Calcutta. tional Method of Inter- 

pretation. 

2. R. Shama Shastry, B.A., The Asvins. 

Ph.D., Curator, Govern- 
ment Oriental Library, 

Mysore. 

3. Ek'endra Nath Ghosh, M.Sc., The twin-gods A wins 

Calcutta. of the Rgveda. 

4. V. K. Rajavade, M. A., Two Vedic Words. 
Poona. 

5. Bhagvad Batta, B.A., Pre-Sayana Commenta- 

Superintendent, Research tors of the Rgveda. 
Department, D.A.Y. Col- 
lege, Lahore. 

6. Lakshman Samp, ALA., D. Uvata and Alah'dhara. 
Phil., (Oxon.) Prof, of 

Sanskrit, Oriental College, 

Lahore. 

7. C. V. A^aidya, ALA., LL.B,, Taittirlya Brahmana. 
Hony. Fellow, Bombay 

University. • 
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8 . 

9 . 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13 . 

14 . 

15 . 

16 . 

17 . 

18 . 

19 . 

20 . 
21 . 


Veda Yyasa, M.A., Lahore. 

Bhaves Chandra Bannnerji, 
Professor, Kishanagar 
College, Kishnagar, Bengal. 
Rama Chandra Sharma, 
M.A., Prof, of Sanskrit, 

D.A.V. College, Jallandhar. 
S. V. Yenkateswara, M. A., 
the University of Mysore. 
S. Y. Yenkateswara, M.A., 
the University, Mysore. 

M . K. Sircar, M. A., D. A.Y . 
College, Lahore. 

C. Kiinhan Raja, M.A., D. 
Phil., (Oxon), University 
Prof, of Sanskrit, Madras. 
C. Kunhan Raja, M.A., D. 
Phil. (Oxon.), University 
Prof, of Madras. 

R. Zimmerman, S.J., Ph.D., 
St. Xavier’s College, 
Bombay. 

M. B. Shastri., M. A., D. 
Phil., Govt. Sanskrit 
Library, Benares. 

Madhava Shastri Bhandari, 
Oriental College, Lahore. 
I. J. S. Taraporevvala, M.A., 
Ph.D., Calcutta. 

Agastya Sanyasi. 

Agastya Sanyasi. 


The Literature of the 
Jaiminiyas. 

Aryan Morality in the 
Brahmana Period. 

The Yedic Rsis. 

Yedic Iconography. 

Traces of Pre-historic 
Art in the Yedic Texts. 

The Institutes of Kas- 
yapa. 

The Relation of Accent 
and Meaning in Rgveda. 

Commentaries on the 
Rgveda and the Xirukta 

Rta. 

Harisvamin, the Com- 
mentator of the S^atapatha 
Brahmana. 

Yaidikavahmayam (in 
Sanskrit.) 

Gathas of Zarathustr. 
Asvamedha. 

Aryan Races of Yedic 
Times. 
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The Yedic Section of tile Fifth Indian Oriental Con- 
ference held its sitting on Wednesday, November 21st, 1928 
under the presidentship of Mr. A, C. Woolner, M.A., C.I.E., 
Yice-Chancellor, Panjab University. The following- 
delegates and members attended the sitting : — ■ 

(1) Mr. A. C. Woolner, M.A., C.I.E., Yice-Chancellor, 

Pan jab University. 

(2) Dr. R. C. Zimmermann, Ph. D., St. Xavier’s 

College, Bombay. 

(3) Dr. C. Kunhan Raja, M. A., D. Phil (Oxon.) Uni- 

versity, Professor of Sanskrit, Madras. 

(4) Pt. Charii Deva, M.A., M.O.L., Professor of 

Sanskrit, D.A.-Y. College, Lahore. 

(5) Pt. Bhagavaddatta, B.A., Superintendent, Research 

Department, D.A.-Y. College, Lahore. 

(6) Prof. S. Y. Yenkateswara, M.A., the University, 

Mysore. 

(7) Prof. K. Chattopadhya, the University of 

Allahabad. 

(8) Prof. Ram Chand Sharma, M.A., D. A. Y. College', 

Jallandhar. 

(9) Pt. Faqir Chand, Govt. College, Ludhiana. 

(10) Mr. R. C. Khanna, M.A., Government Inter. College 

Pasrur. 

(11) Pt. Lachhmi Dhar, M.A., M. O. L., Head of Sans- 

krit Department, Delhi University. 

(12) Dr. Siddheshvara Yarma, M.A., D. Lit., Jammu. 

(13) W. Norman Brown, Esq. 

(14) Prof. Gulshan Rai, M.A., S. D. College, Lahore. 

(15) 1. J. S. Taraporewala, M.A., Ph. D., Calcutta. 

(10) Bhagat Ishwar Dass, The Pahns, Lahore. 

(17) Mr. Hans Raj, M.A., Lahore. 
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(18) Pt. Kaghubar Dayal, M.A., M. O. L., Principal, 

S. l'). College, Labore. 

(19) E. B. Lala Daya Bam Sahni, M.A., Deputy Direc- 

tor-General of Arehfeology, Delhi. 

(20) Dr. D. R. Bliandarkar, Pniversity of Calcutta. 

(21) Pt. Ganpat Eai, M. A., Govt, College, Multan. 

(22) Prof. M. K. Sircar, M.A., D. A. V. College, 

Lahore. 

(23) Mr. Veda Vyasa, M.A., Lecturer in Epigraphy, 

Pan, jab University, Lahore. 

(24) Prof. Vishwauath, Gurukul Kangri, Lahore. 

The following papers were read 


1. 

Rta. 

R. Zimmermann. 

2. 

Gathas of Zarthustr. 

I. J. S. Taraporewala. 

3. 

Pre-Sayana Commentators 
of the Rgveda. 

Bhagavad Datta. 

4. 

Commentaries on the 

Rgveda and the Kirukta. 

C. Kunhan Raja. 

5. 

The Literature of the Jaimi- 
niyas. 

Veda Vyasa. 

6. 

The Vedic Rsis 

Ram Chandra Sharma, 

7. 

Vedic Iconography 

S. V. Yenkateswara. 

8. 

Traces of Pre-historic Art 
in Vedic Texts. 

vS. V, Vomkateswara. 

9. 

The Relation of Accent and 
Meaning in the Rgveda. 

C. Kunhan Raja. 

10. 

Dasarajna Battle. 

K. Chattopadhyaya. 

11. 

The three Vedic J yotis. 

Vishvanath. 


Many papers elicited interesting discussions in which 
the President and Messhs; Taraporewala, Kunhan Raja, K. 
Chattopadhyaya, S. V. Yenkateswara, Bhagavaddatta and 
others took part. 
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The authors of other papers were not present and their 
papers were taken as read. 

Professor C. Kunhan Raja moved the following reso- 
lution: — 

‘The Yedic and Avestan section of the Fifth Yedic 
Oriental Conference requests the sectional president to bring 
to the notice of the Conference that Prof. Geldner of 
Marburg University, one of the foremost of Yedic and 
Avestan scholars, is celebrating his 75th birthday on 
17th December and to move the Conference to show its 
appreciation of the Professor’s services in a suitable way on 
the occasion.’ 

The resolution was passed unanimously. The president 
briefly referred to the great work of Professor Geldner 
and promised to convey the resolution to the Council. 

YEDAYYASA, 

Secretary. 

Room No. 2. 

(Lmv College, first floor.') 

Philology-Section. 

President 8. K. CHATTERJI, M.A., D. Litt. 
S'ecre/arj!/:— GAURI SHANKAR, M.A., 

Papers : — 

1. Umakanta Yidya Sekhar, Some Fundamental 

Presideney College, Madras. Principles of Indian 

Grammar. 

2. R. N. Saha, M.R.A.S., The unsolved Riddle 

Benares. of the w-ords: Hind, 

Hindi, Hindu and 

Hindusthana. 
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3. Deveiidra Kumar Bauer ji, On the Origin of feaus- 

Professor, Govt. College, krit and the Irakiits. 
Chittagong. 

4. Lachhmidhar, M.A„ AI.O.L., Original Home of the 

Head of the Sanskrit De- Aryans, 
partment, Hniversity of 
Delhi. 

5 Siddhesvara Varma, M.A., dhe A enter Gender in 

D. Litt., Professor, P. W. Bhadarwahi. 

College, Jammu. 

6. R.K. Saha, M.R.A.S., Origin of the Alphabet. 

Benares. 

7. R. K. Saha, M.R.A.S. Origin of the Indian 

Benares. numerals from the 

Arabic. 

8. Charudeva Shastri, M.A., Bhartrhari : A Criti- 

M.O.L., D. A. V. College, cal Study with Special 
Lahore. Reference to the Vakya- 

padiya and its commen- 
taries. 

9. Sukumar Sen, M.A., The Use of the Instru- 

Calcutta University. mental in Middle Indo- 

Aryan. 

10. Gauri Shankar, M.A., Govt. A Short Account of 

College, Lahore. Dogari Dialect. 

11. Andhravidyavachaspati, Significance of Sans- 
Sahityasarasvathi Vidya- krit in Telugu Langu- 
viuoda Kavibhushana Sata- age. 

vadhani Doma Venkata- 
swamy Gupta, 

Pandita, Christian College, 

Madras. 
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12. 

R. N. Saha, 

M.R.A.S., 


Benares. 


13. 

R.N. Saha, 

M.R.AS., 


Benares. 



14. M. K. Sircar, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Sanskrit, D. A. V. 
College, Lahore. 

15. Udipi Venkata Krishna 
Rao, B.A., (Hons.), Sans- 
krit Pandita, Christian 
College, Madras. 

16. <T. Ra jagopala Rao, Superin- 
tendent, of Vernacular 
Studies, Christian College, 
Madras. 

17. J. Rajagopala Rao, Superin- 
tendent of Vernacular Stii^ 
dies, Christian College 
Madras. 

18. J. Rajagopala Rao, Superin- 
tendent of Vernacular 
Studies. Christian College, 
Madras. 

19. J. Rajagopala Rao, Superin- 
tendent of Vernacular 
Studies. Christian College, 
Madras. 


Origin of AV' ords. 

The discovery of the 
Maithili or Mathur 
Bhat lipi of Behaf as is 
still used by the girls of 
Behar in their corres- 
pondence along with 
the Kaithi script. 

The Kanawari Dialect. 

Tulu — a few Phiiogical 
facts about the langu- 
age. 

Kanarese Poets of 
Telugu Origin. 

The King Poets of 
Telugu. 


The Andhras. 


The Telugu Language. 
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20. Andhravidyavachaspati, Significance of Sans- 

Sahithyasarasvatij Vidya- krit in Teliigu. 
vinoda, Kavibliusliana 
Satavadhani Doina Venka- 
taswamy Gupta, F.A.R.G., 

Pandita Christian College, 

Madras. 

21. K. Narsinga Rao, B.A., L.T., A Short Survey of 

Kanarese Pandita, Chris- Kannada Language and 
tian College, Madras. Literature. 

22. Prank E. Blacke, John A Practical Method of 

Hopkin ’s Universitj'. xVequiring a large Kum- 

ber of Tongues. 

23. Banarsi Das, M.A.,Ph. D., Kasai Towels in Pan- 
Oriental College, Lahore. jabi. 

24. Jivanji Jamashedji Modi. The derivation of the 

Gujrati word or 

karan jo or 

karanjo. 

25. Babu Ram Saksena, M.A., A specimen of Thara 

Dniversity of Allahabad. Language. 

26-19. R. N. Saha, M.R.A.S., Origin of the Article. 
Benares. Origin of Plural Suffi- 

xes. Origin of Yerbal 
roots. 

30. Suniti Kumar Chatterji, A study of the Bazaar 

M.A,, D, Litt, Khaira Pro- Hindustani of Calcutta, 
fessor of Indian Liuguisties 
and Phonetics, ITnivei’sity 
of Calcutta. 
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31. Smiiti Karnar Ohatterji, Some more xiiistric 

M.A., D. Litt, Khaira Pro- words in Indo- Ary an. 
lessor of Indian Linguistics 
and Phonetics, University 
of Calcutta. 

31. George N. Recrich, M.A. Tibetan Phonetics. 

33. S. Jambunathan, M.A., Uni- A Prolegomenon to 

versity College, Rangoon. the study of Burmese 

Etymology. 

Present: — 

A. C. Woollier, Esq., M.A., C.I.E., (in the chair). 

I.J.S. Taraporewala Esq., M.A., Ph. D., Calcutta. 

S. K. Chatterji Esq., M.A., I). Litt., Calcutta. 
Siddheshwara Varnia, Esq., M.A., D. Litt. 

Banarsi Das, Esq., M.A., Ph. D. 

Lachhmi Dhar Esq., M.A., St. Stephens College, Delhi. 
Vishwa Nath Shastri Dravid, Esq., Gwaliar. 

Ram Swamp Shastri, Esq., Aligarh. 

Bhupal Singh, Esq., Dyal Singh College, Lahore. 

H. C. Sehgal, Esq., M.A., 

A. D. Azhar, Esq., M.A., 

Bhagvad Datt, Esq., B.A., 

R. Zimmermann, Esq., St. Xavier’s College Bombay. 
Sri Niwas Chaturredi, Esq., M.A. Indore. 

Khetresh Chattopadhya, Esq., M.A., zlllahabad. 

Ram Chand Esq., M.A., 

Duni Chand, Esq., M.A., 

Gauri Shankar, Esq., M.A., (Secretary). 

The presidential address in the Philology section 
was delivered bj’- Dr. S. K. Chatterjee, M. A., D. Litt., in 
the Haile}' Hall on the 20th of November, 1928 with 
Mr. A. C. Woollier, M.A., C.I.E., in the chair. 



After the Presidential address by Dr. Chatterjee, the 
Linguistic Society of India held its meeting as mentioned 
in the general programme of the Conference, Dr, I. J, S. 
Taraporewala, M.A,, Ph. D./ delivered his presidential 
address. 

The first and the second meeting of the section was held 
on the 21st and 22nd of November with Dr. S. K, Chatterjee 
in the chair. 

The President at the very start ruled that the papers 
contributed by one R. N. Saha must be scratched as they 
were mere trash. Such papers, he said ought not have been 
included in the programme of the Conference. Out of the 
37 papers in the list given in the xorogramme only 12 
were selected to be read and discussed in the meeting. 
Mr. Charudeva Shastri’s jiaper was transferred to the 
classical section as its suitably belonged to that section. 
Some of the papers out of these 12 whose authors were 
absent were taken as read. The President read out the 
chief points from these papers and discussed them. Such 
papers were those by Messrs. Sukumar Sen on the use of 
Instrumental, Frank R. Blacke, Baburam Suksena, Jivanji 
Jamshed Modi, and Oeorge, N. Reorich. Papers of Messrs. 
Sukumar Sen, Baburam Saksena and Recrich were taken 
away by Dr. Chatterjee along with his own papers. 

Dr. Banarsi Das read his paper on Nasal Vowels in 
Panjabi. He said that it was an extract from his Thesis 
‘ Phonology of Panjabi.’ The paper w?as interesting. Pt. 
Gauri Shankar was asked to read his paper on Dogri. The 
chief point which was most interesting was passive voice 
in Dogri. The President asked him to carry further 
researches with regard to that point. 

The most interesting paper in the afternoon of the 21st 
was that by Dr. Siddheswar Varma. His subject was the 
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neuter gender in Bhadarwahi. His researches have carried 
us further in discovering a third Indian language which 
preserves the neuter of Sanskrit. His paper was veiy 
much appreciated, hfessrs. Woolner, Taraporewala, Norman 
Brown, took part in the discussions that followed. 

Dr. Chatter jee read out his papers on the Bazar 
Hindustani of Calcutta which he said was going astray 
from the rules of Grammar, and it was just possible after 
some time that it may establish itself as a separate language. 
Its chief characteristics were the non-confoi-mity of gender 
and verb and number and verb. 

He gave some more Austric words in Indo-Aryan. An 
unhappy incident in the meeting was that Air. Lachhmi 
Dhar of Delhi University was excited while introducing his 
subject and left the meeting without finishing his paper 
in an angry mood. His paper was of some importance to 
Philology. He said that he was going to repudiate all the 
theories so far put forth by Western Scholars in order 
to settle the original home of the Aryans. He first 
tackled the Problem of accent in the Vedas and Greek, 
The President at this point said to the learned speaker 
that discussions on this point had already taken place and 
he referred the speaker to early Philology-Literature in the 
20th century. At this he was enraged and went away in 
spite of the entreaties of the President and other members 
to finish his paper. This; was rather unpleasant. 

The remaining of the time vms given to the work of the 
Linguistic Society of India. 

8-3-1929. GAURI SHANKAR, 

Secretary. 
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Proceedings of the First Annual Meeting of the Linguistic 
Society of India held on the 20th and 22nd of 
November, 1928, at the Hailey Hall, 

Panjab University, Lahore. 

Present. 

1. I. J. S. Taraporewala, Esq., M. A., Ph. D., Calcutta 

(in the chair). 

2. A. G. Woolner, Esq., M. A., C. I. E., Vice- 

Chaneellor, Panjab TJniversity. 

3. R. K. Chatter jee, Esq., M. A., D. Litt, Calcutta. 

4. Sidclheshwar Varma Esq., M. A., D. Litt., Jammu. 

5. Banarsi Das, Esq., M. A., Ph. D., Lahore. 

6. Duni Cliand Esq., M. A., Lyallpur. 

7. E. Zimmermami, Esq., M. A., St. Xavier’s College, 

Bombaj'. 

8. W. Xorman Brown, Esq., M. A., Pennsylvania 

(U. S. A.) 

9. K. Chattopadhyaya, Esq., M. A., Allahabad. 

10. H. C. Sahgal, Esq., AL A., Lahore. 

11. A. D. Azhar, Esq., M. A., Lahore. 

12. Vishwa Nath Shastri Dravida, Esq., Gwalior. 

13. Laehhini Dhar, Esq., M. A., Delhi. 

14. Ram Sarup Shastri, Esq., Aligarh. 

15. Bhupal Singh, Esq., M. A., Lahore. 

16. Ganpat Rai, Esq., M. A., Multan. 

17. Ram Chandra, Esq., Shastri Lahore. 

18. Shri Nivas Chaturvedi, Esq., M. A., Indore. 

19. Gauri Shankar, Esq., M. A., Lahore. 

{Honorary Secretary.) 

The working committee of the Fifth Indian Oriental 
Conference held at Lahore had very kindly allotted some 
time in its general programme to the Annual meeting of 
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the Linguistic Society of India. Accordingly at the con- 
clusion of the Presidenial address in the Philology Section 
by Dr. S. K. Chatterjee on the 20th of November, 1928, at 
2-30 p. m. the work of the Linguistic Society of India was 
begun in the Hailey Hall. 

Dr. Taraporewaia before he delivered his address 
moved the resolution congratulating Sir George A. 
Grierson on the conferment on him of the title of 0. AI. 
and the completion of the monumental work. The Lingmstic 
Slit vey of India. Dr, Taraporewaia remarked:— 

PTt was by some miraculous chance that the inaugura- 
tion of the Linguistic Society of India coincided with the 
bestow'al of the Order of Merit on the one man of all who 
had done the highest service to Indian Linguistics, the 
greatest living authority on the languages of India, Sir 
George Abraham Grierson, When it is remembered that 
the Order of Merit is the highest possible distinction the 
British Empire can bestow', and that it is bestowed not for 
any political nor for any military nor for any party 
service, but for sheer merit, our pleasure and gratification 
are all the greater. Quite apart from the honour done to a 
great scholar, who unites to great learning a modesty 
equally great, I look upon this Order of Merit as a recog- 
nition of Indian Languages and of their importance in the 
life and progress of the British Empire. This very grati- 
fying coincidence I would look upon as a most haj)py 
augury for our future. We could not have begun any 
better.” 

Dr. Taraporewaia then delivered his Presidential 
address full of valuable suggestions for the guidance of the 
Society. The chief points to which he drew' attention of 
the Linguists are v 
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1. One important part of our work should be what 
may be termed^popularising’ our work. A reguiar set of 
lectures by some of our members, each in his own province 
to explain what the principles of modern Linguistics are 
would be very useful and necessary propaganda. Articles 
on the subject maybe contributed to different periodicals. 
We must humanize Linguistics. 

2. There is a need of specialists for each Language and 
Dialect of India. The Linguistic Survey of India, shall be 
a land mark — a beacon-light to us in all our future work. 
But what we should try to do now is to expand it. G rierson 
has blazed a trail for us through what appeared before us 
a pathless forest. It is for us to make piicoa roads through 
it and pleasant paths for future generations of students. 

3. If Linguistic studies in India are to be of any 
value at all for the future they ought to be co-ordinated. 
India to day stands not for Indian (i>, Hindu) culture 
alone, but for Aryan or Indo-Iranian (i.e., Hindu-Moslem) 
culture. We must bear in mind that though we may speak 
Hindi or Urdu, or Bengali or Gujrati, or Panjabi or any 
other language, we are all parts of the one great entity 
India. 

The older Praiishdhhyas may be carefully studied with 
regard to the ancient pronunciation of Sanskrit and that 
should be standard, at any rate as regards to Sanskrit 
Phonology. In Phonetics if we adopt completely the Inter- 
national Script, and, if need be, suggest some other symbols 
that may be needed, we would certainly get a very desirable 
uniformity in our w’ork. 

Moreover, the terminology in Sanskrit Grammar as 
used by Pan ini and early European writers on the subject 
requires overhauling while applying the same terms to 
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modern Indian Languages and Dialects. The modem 
notions of Grammar and Grammatical terminology are in 
many respects fundamentally different from those that 
prevailed even so late as a generation back. 

5. We have to begin at the beginning with regard to 
our Vernacular Grammars if we wish them to be in a line 
with modern ideas of Linguistic Science. The chief value 
of our new style of Grammar should lie in the fact that it 
is a Grammar of Function. We should, first of all, settle 
the basic terminology, taking half a dozen of important 
Aryan Languages of India: Hindi (including Urdu), 
Bengali, Marathi, Gujrati, Panjabi and IMaithili. 

The basic terminology should be such as would be as 
near as possible international. Along these lines the 
detailed Grammars should be prepared and some latitude 
should be left for individual differences. There should be. 
also a central committee to co-ordinate the results and to 
see that uniformity is observed. It is a task which requires 
several years but we may be able if we set about it earnest- 
ly to present a comparative grammar of the six languages 
mentioned incorporating the basic terminology by the time 
the next Oriental Conference meets. 

6. I may also suggest that similar grammars be 
prepared for Sanskrit and Persian. The Dravidian and 
other Hon-Aryan languages would have also to be considered 
and in their case I would suggest separate committees for 
each separate group. And all these different committees 
should work in full cognisance of each other’s labours. 

7. We are just at the beginning and it is quite 
essential that from now we should be strictly scientific and 
accurate. 
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When the address was over the resolution regarding 
Sir George A. Grierson was seconded by Dr. Ghatterjee 
and Principal Woollier who spoke in terms of appreciation 
of the great work achieved by Sir George A. Grierson. 
Then the resolution was put to vote and was unanimouslj’ 
carried. 

It was resolved that a copy of the above resolution be 
forwarded to Sir George A. Grierson. The resolution runs 
thus:— 'The Linguistic Society of India, congratulates 
Sir George A. Grierson most heartily both Upon the com- 
pletion of his colossal task — The Lmcjiiislic Survey of 
J iidia—SLud upon the Order of Merit bestow'ed upon him 
by the King-Emperor. The Linguistic Survey of India 
is an achievement gigantic as well as unique. It is a work 
which is the first of its kind in the linguistic history of 
India and as regards the scale of undertaking probably 
unequalled in the world. It shall always be an authority 
as far as regards its broad and comprehensive grasp of the 
whole field and it shall remain authoritative for many a 
yeiar to come as far as regards the individual languages. 
It is the most important achievement in the linguistic 
history of India and marks the beginning of a ilew^ epoch 
of scientific study of the Languages of this country. 

“ The honour done to Sir George A. Grierson is unique 
in as much as this is the first time that a great wmrk done 
by a lover of this land and its people has found Imperial 
recognition. It is also Unique in as much as it is the first 
time that the importance of Indian Languages has been 
recognised. The Linguistic Society of India feels it as a 
specially happy augury that so soon after the}' had started 
their wnrk, this great honour should have been bestowed 
on the greatest student of Indian Languages. 


“ 111 addition to his great learning Sir George A. 
Grierson possesses the true marks of greatness, simplicity 
and perfect modesty which have won for him the admira- 
tion and affection of all who have had the happiness of 
coming into contact with him. The members of the Lin- 
guistic Society of India wish him many years of happiness 
and usefulness and desire to convey to him their hope that 
he may continue for a long time to guide and inspire the 
students of the Languages of India. ” 

Dr. Yarma moved another resolution to the effect that 
the Linguistic Society of India do undertake to publish 
“ Grierson Commemoration Volume.” It was seconded by 
Dr. Cliatterjee and unanimously carried. 

The meeting then adjourned for the next day. 

SECOND DAY. 

At 10 a.m. on the 22nd of November the Founders of 
the Society were photographed. 

The second sitting of the Linguistic Society of India 
came in the afternoon in the Philology Section. 

1. The Hon. Secretary read the Annual Report as 
contained in circular No. 7 of the Society and it was con- 
firmed by the President. Extract from the report: 

“ The Society was started on the 1st of April, 1928 
when its first meeting was held at Lahore under the Presi- 
dentship of Principal A. C. Woollier, M.A., C.I.E. 
Opinions of eminent scholars had been invited by issuing 
a circular with regard to the advisability of founding 
such a Society and scholars of Linguistics in India and 
outside hailed the inauguration of such a society. Dr. 
I.J.S Taraporewala was elected President of the Society 
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for the year and. Pt. Oauri Shankar was asked to act as 
Honorary Secretary and Treasurer for the year. 

“ The Society has so far been able to publish six Cir- 
culars, Proceedings of a Meeting and Fundamental Rules. 
These publications comprise about a hundred foolscap 
sheets of pa|)er. In these Circulars the following Langu- 
ages and Dialects of India have been scientifically dealt 
with in their various aspects: — Bengali, Mahyalam, 
Tibetan, Kashmiri, Bhadanvahi, Gujn, Panjohl, and 
Bogri. There were five phonetic transcriptions of The 
North Wind ayid Sun in BhadarwaJii, Panjabi, Bogrit, 
Kashmiri and Tibetan.” 

2. The Fundamental Rules of the Society as recom- 
mended by the sub-committee came up for consideration. All 
members present took a keen interest in the discussion of 
the Rules and with many important alterations they w'ere 
finally adopted. Dr. Brown of .the Pennsylvania Univer- 
sity (U.S.A.) took an active part in all the discussions 
regarding the codification of Rules. The Rules were finally- 
passed and codified. 

3. Sir George A. Grierson, Kt., K.C.I.B., O.M., w^as 
nominated by the Executive Committee to be the first 
Honorary Member of the Society, vide Fundamental Rule 
No. 10. The Secretary was asked to convey the informa- 
tion to Sir George A. Grierson. ■ 

4. The following oflSce holders for the session 1928- 
1930 were elected : — 

President Dr.,I.J.S. Taraporewala, M.A., Ph. D. 

Vice-President Dr. Siddheshwar Varma, M.A., D. Litt. 
Honorary Secretary Pt. Gauri Shankar, M.A. 

^ ,. Treasurer Dr. Banarsi Das Jain M.A... Ph. D. 
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Kofflinated Members 1. Dr. S.K. Chatterjee, M.A., D. Litt, 

2. Mr. Babu Ram SakseiiEj M.A. 

5. The following were elected to act on the Board of 
Editors for Grierson Commemoration Volume”:— 

Dr. S. K. Chatterjee, Dr. S. Varma and Pt. Ganri 
Shankar. 

6. With a vote of thanks to the chair the meeting' 
disi:>ersed. 

■ Gaijri Shankar, 

B on. Secretary, 

LAHORE. 


Rooai Ro. 3. 

(Laiv Gcllege, first floor.) 

Classical Sanskrit Section. 

President-.— Pvot. KUPPUSWAMI SHASTRI M. A; 

I. B. S. 

Secretary A. 

Papers:— 

1. Helen M. Johnson, Guggen- The AdTsvaracaritra, 

heim Research Fellow, the first book of the Tri- 
America. sastisalakapurusacaritra 

'by Hemacandracarya. 

2. S.K. De., M. A., D. Litt., A Newly discovered 
Head of the Department Sanskrit Kavya. 

of Sanskrit and Bengali, 

University of Dacca. 

3. K. A. Subramania Iyer, M. The Particle md and 
A., Reader in Sanskrit, Uni- Bhasa. 

versity of Lucknow. 


: m 

4. P. C. SeBgiipta, Lecturer Aryabhata, the Father 
in Mathematics, Bethiine of Indian Epicyclic As- 
Coliege, and Calcutta Uni- tronomy, 

versity Lecturer in Indian 
Astronomy. 

5. Venkata Krishna Ram, Bhamaha and Dand- 

Sanskrit Pandita, Christian in— their relative chro- 
College, Madras. nology. 

6. Siva Prasad Bhattacharya, The Budhistic and Neo- 

Professor, Presidency Col- Budhistic nucleus of 
lege, Calcutta. thought in Alahkara 

literature. 

7. Siva Prasad Bhattacharya, Is Subandhu, the au- 

Professor, Presidency Col- thor of the Vasavadatta, 
lege, Calcutta. prior to Banabhatta. 

8. V, V, Dixit, M. A., Profes- Wit" and humour in 

sor of Sanskrit. Sanskrit literature. 

9. A. Govinda Warriar, B. A,, Literary Patronage un- 

B. L., Eranakulam. der the Zamorins of Ca- 

licut. 

10. "V. G. Apte and D. A. Apte, Karana Kaustubha. 

Poona. 

11. Gulbahar Singh, M. A., Lee- Sanskrit Prose. 

turer in Sanskrit, Govern- 
ment College, Lahore. 

12. Amarnatha Jha, M, A., The Maithili Drama. 
Prof, of English Literature, 

Muir Central College, 

Allahabad. 

13. Gajm Prasad Dikshit, M.A., The Yayaticarita. 
Lucknow University. 
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14. V. H. Vader, B. A., LL. B., The Garuda Legend of 

Chikodi, P. O, Belgaum, the Mahabharata and its 
Dist. Bombay. Astronomical Interpre- 

tation. 

15. Deb Kumar Dutt, Dacca In- Trend of Thought in 

terinediate College, Dacca. Sanskrit and Bengali 

Dramas. 

16. V. A. Ramaswami Sastri, Pandita Ghana%ama. 
B. A., Sarasvati Mahal Lib- 
rary, Tanjore. 

17. Lakshman Sarup, M. A., D. Tirumalamba ’s Ambi- 
Phil., (Oxon.,) Professor of kaparinaya. 

Sanskrit, Oriental, College. 

Lahore. 

18. Ramanoti, B.A., Hons., Uni- The Paryyayidya. 
versity Research Scholar, 

Madras. 

19. Ramanoti, B.A., Hons., Uni- The Pratijnamocana of 
versity Research Scholar, Bhima. 

Madras. 

20. Makhan Lai Mukerji, Pre- Gitagovinda and its 
sideney College, Calcutta. Critics. 

21. Y. Bhattacharya, Principal, The .Yimala Ratna- 
Yidyabhavana, Yisva-Bha- iekha or an Epistle to 
rati, Santiniketan, Bengal. King Kayapala of Maga- 

dha from Dlpaiikara 
^rljnana. 

22. S. K. Belvalker, I. E. S., i. Notes, textual and 
Deccan College, Poona. exegetical on a few Up- 

anisadic passages. 
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23. S. K. Belvalker, I. E. S., ii. Notes, textual and 
Deccan College, Poona. exegetical on a few pass- 
ages from tlie Bakuntala. 

24. Narayan Chandra Bannerji, On the Economic ideas 

M. A., 30, Tarak Chatterji and speculations of the 
Lane, Calcutta. Hindus. 

25. Radhagovinda Basak, M.A., A newly discovered 
2 Mahajanpur Lane, Dacca. Sanskrit Commentary 

on the Prakrit Epic, the 
Dahamuhavaha or the 
Eavanavaha. 

Dr. y. S.' Sukthankar, M.A., Ph. D., the President 
elect of the classical Sanskrit section, being unable to attend, 
Mahamahopadhyaya Pt. S. Kuppuswami, M.A., I.E.S., Pro- 
fessor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology, Presidency 
College, Madi’as, was requested to take the chair. 

Twenty-five papers were received in the section, out 
of which the following ten papers were read, the rest being 
taken as read : — 

1. ‘‘^ri Vidyapitha of Etawah (U. P.)” by Pt. 
Pushkar Nath Raina. 

2. “A newly discovered Sanskrit Eavya” by S. E. De., 
Esq., M.A., D. Litt. The chairman made a few remarks 
and suggestions about the paper. . 

3. “Earana Eaustubha'’ by Y. G. Apte., Esq., Retired 
Principal, New Poona College, Poona and Mr. D. Y. 
Apte. : 

4. “A newly discovered Sanskrit Commentaiy on the 
Prakrit Epic, the Dahamuhavaha or the Ravanavaha” by 
Radhagovinda Basak, M. A. 
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The chairman and Dr. S, K. De made remarks. 

5. “ivotes, textual and exegetical on a few Upa- 
nisadic passages” by S. K. Belvaiker, Esq., I. E. S., 
Deccan College, Poona. 

Mr. Radhagovinda Basak, M.A., Pt. ^ri Rivasa 
Ghatiirvedi of the Hulkar College, Indore, and Mr. Y. V. 
Ramachandra Dikshitar, Professor of Vedanta, Sanskrit 
College, Madras, took part in the discussion that ensued. 

6. “Slavery in Ancient India” by P.C. Bannerji, Esq., 
M.A. Dr. B. M. Barua of the Calcutta University and the 
chairman joined tlie discussion that followed. 

7. “A grammatical note on the word Alaurya” by Pt. 
Jaya Chandra Shastri, M.A., M.B.L. 

The chairman, Dr. Barua and Pt. Bhagavad Datta of 
the Research Department, D. A. V. College, Lahore, joined 
discussion. 

8. “Some points concerning the Mahaniddesa” by Dr. 
B. M. Barua, Professor, Calcutta University, Calcutta. 

N.B . — The scholars attending the meeting of the section 
agreed to suggest that all the Sanskrit and Prakrit passages 
occurring in the j)apers should be given to Devanagarl 
characters except when philological considerations require 
that Roman characters should be used. 

“Bhartrhari : A critical study with special reference to 
the Vakyapadiya and its commentaries.” 

By Mr. Charu Deva Shastri, M.A., M. 0. L., of the 
D. A. V. College, Lahore. 

The chairman made remarks about the paper. 

10. “Economic Ideas and Speculations on Ancien' 
India.” 
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By N. C. Baimerji, Esq., M.A. 

After concluding remarks by the learned eliairman, the 
Secretary proposed a vote of thanks to the chariman for 
kindly consenting to preside at the section and for the 
great tact and fairness and the ripe scholarship that he 
brought to bear upon the discharge of his duties. 

GULBAHAR SINGH, 
Secretary. 

Room No. 4. 

{Laio College, ground floor) 

Philosophy — Section. 

President S. N. DAS GUPTA, M.A., D. Litt. 
Secretary:— JA1CB.AWD SHASTRI, M.A., M.O.L. 
Papers : — 

1. Rakesh Ranjaii Sharma, The Yogaeara Theory 

M.A., Dacca University. of the External World. 

2. M. R. Ry. K. Gopala- The Advaitin’s Theory 

krishnamina, M'.A., L.T., of External Reality. 
Lecturer, Government Arts 

College, Rajahmimdry. 

3. Umesh Chandra Bhatta- Progress of Brahma- 

charjea, M.A. Dacca. Vidya from the Upani- 

sads to the Sutras. 

4. Mangal Deva Shastri? M. A., Metrical Basis of the 

D. Phil., (Oxon) Govern- Mimanisa Sutras of 

ment Sanskrit Library, Jaimini. 

Benares. 

5. Udaya Vira, Brahmamaha- Antiquity of the Sah- 

Vidyalaya, Lahore. khya Sutras, 
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6. H. Sharma, M.A., Professor 
of Sanskrit, Sanatan 
Dharm College, Nawabganj, 
Cawnpore. 

7. (J. K. Sarkar, M. A., Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy, 
Muzaffarpur, Bihar. 

8. Mahendraiiath Sircar, M.A., 
Ph. D., Professor of Philo- 
sophy in Sanskrit, Calcutta. 

9. D. Srinivasa Char, M.A., 
Maharaja’s College, 
Mysore. 


10. Umesha Mishra, M.A., 
Kavyatirtha, Lecturer, in 
Sanskrit, the University of 
Allahabad. 


A short Summary of the 
Jayamahgala and other 
Commentaries. 

The Buddhistic Con- 
ception of Sublimation. 

Spiritual Implications 
of the Maya Doctrine of 
Vedanta. 

A critical review of 
Bhavapradipika, an old 
and unpublished ancient 
commentary on ^rl 
Madhvacarya’s Gita 
Bhasya. 

Murarestrtiyah Pan- 
thah, views on certain 
topics of Purva-Mi- 
mamsa. 


11. Kanoo-Mal, M.A., Schools and sub-schools 

of V edanta Philosophy. 

12. Basanta Kumar Chatterjee, !5ri Caitanya, his reli- 
Deputy Accountant Gene- gion and Philosophy, 
ral, Calcutta. 

13. T. R. Chintamani, M.A., The Date of ^ri-^ah- 

Librarian, Adyar Library karacarya and some of 
Madras. his Predecessors. 


14. T. R. Chintamani, M. A., Prabhakara and his 
Librarian, Adyar Library, Works. 

Madras. 
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15. Pratai:)rai M. Modi, M.A., : BMarayana and 

Professor of Sanskrit, Gaudapada. 

Samaldas College, Bhava- 

nagar, 

16. S. K. Ramanatha Sastrigai Murarimilra. 
University of Madras, 

Madras. 

17. Y.R. Ramachandra Biksliitar The place of Buddhism 
M.A., Dip. Econ., Madras in Indian History. 
University. 

18. S. Krishmamaebariar, Senior An investigation on for- 
Pandit, Govt. Oriental Mss. gotten works, quoted by 
Library, Egin ore, Madras, Vedantadelika. 

19. R. M. Shastri, Lecturer in 1. Sankara and the 
Sanskrit, Allahabad Uni- Mandukyopanisad. 
versify. 

20. R. M. Shastri, Lecturer in 2. The Culture of the 
Sanskrit, Allahabad Uni- Brahmana-Kayasthas. 
versify. 

21. Vidhusekhara Bhattacharya The Doctrine of Atman 
Principal Vidyabhavana, and of Non- Atman. 
Visva-Bharati. 

22. Badri Nath Shastri, M. A., Place of God in the 

Lucknow University, Luck- early Vaisesika as re- 
nown ^ 

23. Shyam Charan Chakravarty, The Influence of Saa- 

Professor, Rajshahi College, khya system on the 
Bengal. Tantrie form of worship 

in Bengal. 
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The presidential address was delivered in the Maynard 
Hall on the 20th November 1928 by Dr. S. N. Das Gupta, 
M. A., D. Litt. The other papers were read on the following 
day. under the presidentship of Dr. Gupta. First of all Pt. 
Vidhu Shekhara Bhattaearya read his paper on ‘The 
Doctrine of Atman and of non- Atman’. The chairman 
made a few remarks in api^reciation. Then Dr. Mahendra 
Nath Sircar, M. A., Ph. D., read paper on ‘Spiritual Impli- 
cations of the maya doctrine of Vedanta. In this paper an 
attempt is made to adopt western philosophical phraseology 
to connote the phenomena bearing on the Indian philosophy. 

Pt. Udayavira’s paper was mainly concerned with 
textual criticism and was read in part only. As the num- 
ber of the papers was large and time short, the President 
proposed that only a general outline of the paper 
should be put before the Conference. Mr. Umera Candra 
Bhattaearya described the main points of his thesis. The 
audience seemed eager to finish the whole ‘business, so 
there was no discussion. Mr. Prataprai M. Modi ’s paper 
ellicited criticism in which Pt. Vidhu Shekdar Bhatta- 
charya and the President took part. In their opinion, the 
Karikas of Gaudapada aimed at repeating the Buddhistic 
view and not that of Badarayana as suggested by the 
author. Mr. H. Sharma of Cawnpore read his paper in the 
2nd meeting, bringing the philosophical section to a close. 

JAVA CHANDRA, 

Shastri, M. A., 

Secretary, Philosophy Section. 
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Room No. 5. 

(Laiv College, ground floor). 

Arabic and Persian. 

President MOHAMED IQBAL, Kt., M.A., Ph. D. 

.S'ecre^arj/:— MOHAMED IQBAL, M.A., Ph. D. 

Papers: — 

1. A. Siddiqi, M.A., Ph. D., Fairs in Pre-Islamic 
Professor, Dacca Univer- Arabia. 

sity, Dacca. 

2. Abid Ahmad Ah, M.A., An Appreciation of 

Lecturer in Arabic, Muslim Pre-Islamic Arabic 
University, Aligarh. Poetry with special refe- 

rence to the Poetry of an 
Nabighah-adh-Dhuby ani. 

3. Khwajah Abdul Wahid, The Scientific Spirit in 
Secretary, Islamic Research the Quran. 

Institute, Lahore. 

4. Muhammad Sadr-ud-Din, The Quran and Free- 
M.A., D. Litt., Professor of dom of Will. 

Arabic, Government College, 

Lahore. 

5. Z. H. ‘ Alawi, M. A., In- The Position of Witness 
spector of Madrasas and in Islamic Law. 
Muhammedan Schools, U. 

P. (Allahabad). 

6. A. S. Tritton, M.A., D. Litt., Ed Daj jal, Anti-Christ. 
Professor of Arabic, Uni- 
versity of Aligarh. 

7. Hamid Hasan Qadiri, Lee- Some peculiar Aspects 
turer in Persian and Urdu, of Arabic Philology. 

St. John’s College, Agra. 
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8 . 


9. 

10 . 

11 . 


12 . 


13. 


14. 


R. N, Saha, M.R.A.S., 
Benares. 


Naimur Rahman. M. A., 
M.R.A.S., University of 
Allahabad. 

Fazl-i-Haqq, M. A., P.E.S., 
Govt. College, Lahore. 

Din Mohammad, Simla. 


Mohammad Abdullah 
Chughtai, Lecturer, Islamia 
College, Lahore. 

Syed Mohammad Abdullah, 
M.A., M.O.L., Research 
Student in Persian, Univer- 
sity of the Panjab. 

M. Abdul Latif Khan 
Qadiri, H. P. Lecturer, 
Govt. Intermediate College, 
Jhansi. 


The Discovery of 
America and the Gulf 
Stream by the Arabs 
from the evidences of 
Quran about the 5th cen- 
tury AD. 

A Manuscript of Nasir 
Ali Sarhindi’s “Reli- 
gious” Mathnawi. 

Adina Beg, Governor 
of Lahore. 

Formation of the Aorist 
in Persian — a common 
error in the rules on the 
subject. 

“ Amir-ul-Uniara Ali 
Mardan Khan ” — ^the 
Engineer - in - Chief of 
Shah Jahan’s Time. 

Hindus and the Study 
of Persian in the Pre- 
Mughal Period. 

The Peacock Throne — 
a Synopsis. 


15. M. Nizain-ud-Din, Ph. D., The Magnum Opus of 
Professor of Persian, Muhammad Awfi. The 

Osmania University, Jawami-ul-Hikayat, 

Hyderabad Deccan, 



16. 


17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 

21 . 

22 . 
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Mabammad Iqbal, M.A., 
I'b. D., Professor, Oriental 
College, Lahore. 
Mohammad Shafi, M.A., 
Oriental College, Lahore. 


Mohammad Shad, H.A., 
Oriental College^' Lahore. 
A. F. M. Abdul Qadir, M.A., 
Professor, Islamia College, 
Calcutta. 

Moulvi Syed Mozaffar-ud- 
Din, M.ii., Islamia College 
Calcutta. 

Syed Mohd. Badr-ud-Bin 
Alavi, Lecturer in Arabic, 
M.O., Intermediate College, 
Aligarh. 

Rashid Ahmad, M.A., Gort. 
Intermediate College, 
Ludhiana. 


A Study of the Kulli 
yat of ‘Imad-i-Paqih of 
Kirman. 

The Earliest Biographi- 
cal Notice of Umar 
Khayyam and the author 
of this notice. 

The Afghan Colony at 
Kasur. 

Hindu Contribution to 
Persian Literature. 

Brief Outline of Per- 
sian Poetry in India 
with special reference to 
Amir Khusroo’s Poetry. 

Abu Taman- and his 
Poetry. 


Zeb-un-Nisa. 


23. Mohd. Ibrar Hussain 
Parooqi, B.A. 


24. Abdul Aziz M'emon, Aligarh, 
(U.P.). 

25. M. Ilm-ud-Din Salik, B.A., 
Lahore. 


Comparative Study of 
Nizami and Khusroo 
(Haft-Pekar and 'Pasht 
Behisht) . 

Aqdam Kitab fi’I ‘Alam 
(M avidan-i-Khirad ’,) in 
Arabic. 

Fughane. 
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26. Shakhui Jami, M.A., Poverty of xirabic Lang 

Bahawalpur. iiage— a Criticism. 

27. M. Hasan, M.A., Reader and An Unknown Persian 
Head of tlie Department of Poet of Bengal. 

English, University of 

Dacca. 

Room No, 6. 

{Side-room to the Maynard Hall). 

Anthropology, Mythology and Religion. 

President:— M. M. HARAPRASAD SHASTRI, M.A., 
C. I. E., Hon. M. R. A. S. 

SURYA KANTA, M.A. 

Papers : — 

1 H. W. Emerson, M.A., I.O.S., Worship of Mother 
Chief Secretary, Govt, of Earth in the Hills, 
the Pan jab, Lahore, 

2. R. R. Snbramanian, M. A., The Religious eondi- 
Lecturer in History, Mah- tions of the Thevaram 
raja’s College Vizianagarain Period (7th century 

A.D.) 

3. R. N. Saha, M. R. A. S., The Logos or the 

Benares. Brahma. World’s Debt 

to India’s Spiritual 
Idealism. 

4. R. 17. Saha, M. R. A. S., The Logos of the Solar 

Benares. System or the Migra- 

tion of the Vedie Solar 
Cult. 
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5. R. N. S M. R. A.:S., 
Benares. 

(i V. H. Vader, Pleader, 
Chikodi, District Belgau'ii. 

7. N. Chengalvarayan, M. R. 
A. S., Mallesvvaram, P. C. 
Bengalore. 

8. R. Chengalvarayan, M. R. 
A. S., Malleswaram, P. C. 
Bengalore. 

9. Niradbaiidhii Sanyal, M.A., 
Yareiidra Research Society, 
Rajshahi. 

10. Hem Chandra Sastri, 
Lecture!*, Dacca Inter- 
mediate College, pacea. 

11. K. R. Subramanian, M.A., 

Lecturer, in History, Maha- 
raja’s College, Vizi a 

nagaram. 


Christianity as an off 
shoot of Brahmanism. 
Groups of Deities of 
the First Seven Maii- 
vantaras and their 
Interrelation if any. 

The Sacred Dances of 
the Ancient Tamils as 
obtained in the Tamil 
Classics. 

A celebrated Ground- 
nut Festival. 

The so-called Images 
of Mother and Child 
from North Bengal. 

The Abode of ^ri 
Krsna. 

Were the Nagas a 
Historical race and were 
they the Dasyus and 
the A suras'? 


12. M. K. Sircar, M.A., D.A.V. 
College, Lahore. 

13. Adya Datta Thakur, M.A.., 
Lucknow University, Luck- 
now. 

14. B. Bhattacharya, M.A., Ph. 
D., Oriental institute, 
Baroda. 


The Devayonis or the 
Mythological Races in 
the Himalayas. 

f^rl Krsna of Bhaga- 
vata as an Apostle of 
Selflessness. 

Buddhist Deities in 
Hindu Garb, 


The Astronomical sig- 
nificance of l)iirga Pujfi 
as a Vedic Solar Wor- 
ship, its connection with 
Tirgin and Jesus, and 
the determination of the 
origin of Hebrew 
Chronology. 

Bauls: The Folk-My- 
Bharati, Calcutta. steries of Bengal. 

17. Bhupendra Hath Datta, 3, Anthropological Hotes 

Gour Mohan Mukerjee on some West Bengal 
Street, Calcutta. castes. 

18. Jambutiathan, M.A., F.R.IJ., 1. A Survey of Earlj'- 

B.E.S., Assistant Professor Religious Mbvehients. 
of English, University 

College, Raiigodn. 

19. Jalnbunathan, M.A. F.R.li., 2. Burmese Buddhism. 

B.E.S., Assistant Professor 
of English, University 
College, Rangoon. 

20. Kshitish Chandra Sarkar, Short Catalogue of 

M..A., Rajshahi. some aboriginal rites 

and customs from Chota 
Nagpur. 

1. Reading of papers began at 10 A.M. 

2. H. W. Emerson M.A., I.C.S. read extracts from 
his paper on “ Worship of mother Barth in the Hills.” 
The paper was much appreciated. 

3. Hemacandra Shastri Lecturer Dacca Intermediate 
College read his paper on “ The Abode of BrI Krsna. ” 
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15. R. N. Saha, M. R. A. S., 
Benares. 


16. Kshifimohan Sen, Visva 
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4. Prof. M. K. Sirkar of the D. A. V. College Lahore 
read Ms paper on “ The Devayoiiis or the Mythological 
races in the Himalayas.” 

5. B. Bhattacarya of Baroda Oriental Institute read 
his paper on “ Buddhist Deities in Hindu Garb ”. 

6. Bhupendra Hatha Datta of Calcutta then read his 
interesting paper on “Anthropological notes on some 
West Bengal Castes ”. 

7. Then the paper on “A celebrated Ground nut 
Festival of Bengalore ” was read by Pt. Chengalvarayan 
of Bengalore. 

The authors of the rest of papers were absent, hence 
those papers were taken as read. 

With concluding remarks from the President of the 
Section, the proceedings of the Section ended at about 
1 P.M. on the 21st Hovember 1928. 

SHE.YA KANTA, 

Secretary to the Section of 
Anthropology, Mythology and Religion, 


Maynaed Hall. 

History and Archaeology. 

President:— E. B. KRISHHASWAMI lYANG-AR, 
M.A.; Ph. D. 

SITA RAM KOHLI, M. A. 

Papers:— 

1. H, G. Rawlinson, M. A., Csoma de Koros (1784- 
I. E. S., Deccan College, 1842.) 

Poona. 

2. Rev. H. Heras, S. J., M. A. Krishna Deva Raya's 

Conquest of Rachol. 
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3. R. K. Mukerji, M. A., Ph. 
D., Prof, of Indian History 
Lucknow University. 

4. R. N. Saha, M. R. B. S., 
Benares. 


5. Upendra Nath Ghosal, M.A., 
Ph. D., Professor of His- 
tory, Presidency College, 
Calcutta. 

6. S. K. Bhuyan, M. A., B. L., 
Professor, Cotton College, 
Gauhati, Assam. 

7. K. R. Pisharoti M. A. Prin- 
cipal, Trippunithpura. 


Parallelisms between 
Asoka’s Edicts and 
Kautilya’s Artha Bastra. 

The discoveiy of the 
oldest Deva Nagarl In- 
scription at the Mrtyun- 
jaya Kalesvara ^iva 
Temple at Benares. 

Megasthenes’s text re- 
lating to the Land-reve- 
nue system of the Maur- 
yas— a new interpreta- 
tion. 

Assamese Historical 
Literature. 

Gilmpses of Cochin 
History from Literary 
Sources. 


8. K. R. Canungo, M. A., 
Reader in History, Dacca 
University. 

9. S. N. Vishwanatha, National 
College, Trichinopoly. 


Prince Dara and the 
Author of the Lataif-ul- 
Akhbar. 

The Early Migration 
of South Indian Culture 
to Indo-China and the 
East Indies. 


10. Bisheshwar Nath Reu, Sahit- 
yacarya, Jodhpur. 


Rashtrakutas and Ga- 
harval. 


11. A. Banerji Sastri, M. A., 
D. Phil., (Oxon.) Patna. 


New Light on an Ar- 
chaic Civilization in the 
Gangetic Valley. 


12. Soma Smidara BesMkar, Eajadliiraja II. 

Tamil Lexicon Officer, 

Madras. 

13. R. Sul)arao Garn, M. A., L. Early History of 

T., Lecturer in History, Rorth-East Deccan 
Government Cellege, Rajah- from original sources : 
miindry. (from 3rd century A..D. 

to 9th century A. D.) 

14. K. Ohengalvarayan, M. R. An account of the ruari- 

A. S., Malleswarm, P. 0. time activity in the an- 
Bangalore, S. I. cient Tamil Country. 

15. Lakshmi Chandra Khurana, ‘ Aksapatalika,’ Ac- 

M. A., Lecturer, Govern- counts and Record ^Offi- 
ment Intermediate College, cer’ of x^ncient Indian 
Gujrat. Admiinistration. 

16. Kaiipada Mitra, Principal, Sidelight on Ancient 
D. J. College, Monghyr. Buddhist Social Life. 

17. N. Chengalvarayah,, M. R. Some New lights on 

A. S., Malleswaram, P. 0. Nandi varman Pallava- 
Bangalore. mallan- Who is he 1 

18. N. Vaidyanath Sastri, Sa- Sherfoji, the Maharaja 

hitya Siromani, Tanjore. of Tan j ore (1712-1727.) 

19. Soma Sundara Desikar, Nambi Andar Nambi, 

Pandita, Madras. its importance to South 

Indian History. 

20. V. R. Rama Chandra Dik- ^iva Tattva Ratna- 
shitar, M. A., Lecturer in kara. 

Indian History, Madras 

University. 

21. R. Gopalan, M. A., Univer- Notes on Mahabalipu- 
sity Research Scholar, ram and its Bas-Relief s. 
Madras. 
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22. P. Iv. Acharya, M. A., Ph. Determination of car- 

D., D. Litt. University of dinal points by means 
Allahabad. of a Gnomon. 

23. Kalidas Nag., M. A., D. Litt., Cultural data in Grea- 

Greater Indian Society, ter Indian Epigraphy. 
Calcutta. 

24. Kalidas Nag., M.A., D. Litt. Arts and Archfeology 
Greater Indian Society, of Greater India. 
Calcutta. 

25. Tribhuvandas L. Shah, L. Genealogy of the fiisu- 

M. S., 480, Managldas naga Dyiiastj''. 

Building, Princess Street, 

Bombaj^ 

26. Hiranand Shastri, Govern- Nalanda in Ancient 
ment Epigraphist for Literature. 

India, Ootaeamund. 

27. Sahityacarya Pandit Bish- False charges against 
shwar Nath Reu, Archjeolo- King J ayachandra of 
gieal Department, Jodhpur. Kanauj and his descen- 
dant Ran Siha. 

28. George A. Bartoii, Ph. D., The Palaeographic affi- 

D. D., LL. D., University nities of the Seals from 
of Pennsylvania, Phil a- Harappa and Mohen- 
delphia. jodaro. 

29. R. Srinivasa Raghava Ay- Varahas of Krishna 
yangar, M. A., Special As- Deva Raya of Vijayana- 
sistant. Government Mu- gar. 

seum, Madras. 

30. K. S. Ramaswami Sa,stri, Probable Identification 
Siroraani, Oriental Ineti- of King Haravarsa. 
tute, Baroda, 
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31. ' K. RangacM, M. A., B. L., Law of Debt in Ancient 

Vice-Chairman, Municipal, India. 

Office, Vizianagram. 

32. Tribhiivaiidas L. Shah, L.M. Emperor Asoka dis- 

S., Bombay. lodged. 

33. Lochaii Prasad Pandya A silver coin of King 

Sarma, Kavya Vinoda, Prasannaraitra, the 
M.N. P. S., P.O. Chandra- grandfather of Sudeva 
pur, Vifl, Raigarh. Raja of Sara bhpur. 

34. Mahfuzul Haq., M. A., Akbar’s illiteracy. 

Presidency College, 

Calcutt. 

35. R. B. Daya Ram Sahni, Some Epigraphical Re- 
Deputy Director-Gleneral. cords. 

Archaeological Depart- 

ment, Delhi. 

36. B.M. Barua; M.A., D. Liti, Kharavela's Personal 

University of Calcutta. History. 

37. D. B. Diskalkar, M. A., Kew light on the 

Curator, Watson Museum, History of Kshatrapas 
Rajkot. of Surashtra. 

The Section of History and Archaeology met on three 
days in Room Ko. 3 of the Law College Buildings, at 
about 10 A. M. each day. The attendance throughout w'as 
fairly satisfactory. The proceedings were in the following 
order: — 

The papers of the absent members were taken as 
reUd. 

Tinie allowed for each paper was ten minutes and that 
for discussion seven minutes. The papers were read in the 
order in which they are mentioned below: — 

1. Presidential address. 
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2. (jsoma de Koros (1784-1842), by li. G. Bawlin- 
son, M.A. ; I. E. S. ; Deccan College, Poona. 

Ivo discussion. 

3. Parallelism between Asoka's Edicts and Kautilya's 
Arthasastra, by R. K. Mukerji M.A., Pb. D., Prof, of 
Indian History, Lucknow University. 

A lively discussion followed in which Messrs, U. P. 
Ghosal, B. M, Barua, R. B. Dajm Ram Sahui, Principal 
Rawlinson and the President took part. M. Ghosal urged 
that the use of identical terms in Asoka’s inscriptions 
and in Eautilya’s Arthasatra cannot be taken to prove that 
Kautilya flourished in the Mauryan period as the use of 
technical terms and administrative phraseology of the 
Mauryans might still have been current when Kautilya 
composed his treatise. There was some discussion on the 
term Mahamatra. The President tried to explain the 
meanings of the term and the sense in which it was used 
in connection with certain institutions in Andhra and 
Tamil literature. 

4. Megasthenes’s text relating to the land-revenue sys- 
tem of the Mauryas — a new interpetation, by Upendra 
Kath Ghosal, M.A., Ph. D., Professor of History, Presidency 
College, Calcutta. 

Ko discussion. 

5. Assamese Historical Literature, by S. K. Bhuyan, 
M.A., B. L., Professor, Cotton College, Gauhati, Assam. 

No discussion. Principal Rawlinson made a few in- 
teresting remarks. 

6. Kharavela’s Personal History, by B. M. Barua; 
M.A., D. Litt., University of Calcutta, 

An interesting discusion followed in which Mr. 
Bisheshar Nath, Mr. Tribhuvan Das and Principal Rawiih- 
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son took part. The discussion centred round the point 
whether King Kharavela was anterior to Asoka or the latter 
flourished before Kharavela. 

7. (xlimpses of Cochin History .from Literary 
Sources, b}’' Prof. K. R. Pisharoti. 

Ko discussion. 

8. Some new lights on Nandi varman Pailavamallan — 
Who is he, by N. Chengalvarayan, M. R. A. S., Malles- 
w^aram, P. 0. Bangalore. 

No discussion 

9. ‘Aksapatalika’ Accounts and Record ‘Officer’ of 
Ancient Indian Administration, by Lakshmi Chandra 
Khurana, M.A., Lecturer, Government Intermediate College^ 
Gujrat. 

No discussion. 

10. Genealogy of the f^isunaga Dynasty, by Tribhu- 
vandas L. Shah, L. M. S., 480, Alanagldas Building, Prin- 
cess Street, Bombay. 

R. B. Daya Ram Sahni made a few intersting remarks 
regarding the determination of the chronology of the 
^isunaga Kings. 

11. Determination of cardinal points by means of a 
Gnomon, by P. K. Acharya, M.A., Ph. D., D. Litt., Uni- 
versity of Allahabad. 

R. B. Daya Ram Sahni thanked the writer for his 
excellent paper. 

12. False charges against King Jayaehandra of 
Kanauj, and his descendant Rao Siha, by Sahityacarya 
Pandit Bisheshwar Nath Reu, Archaeological Department, 
Jodhpur. 

No discussion. 

13. Emperor Asoka dislodged by Tribhuvandas L, 
Shah, L. M. S., Bombay. 
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The most important point arising out of discussion 
was whether Sandracottos could at all be identified wtih 
Asoka there being no phonetic resemblance between the 
two names. 

14. Akbar's illiteracy, by Mahfuz-ul-Haq., M.A., Pre- 
sidency College, Calcutta. 

A short discussion followed in which Professor 
Ramprasad Khosla, Pt. Hiranand Shastri and Mr. S. V. 
Venkateswara took part. The discussion centred round 
the point whether we have any documentary evidence to 
show that Akbar knew anything beyond signing his own 
name. 

15. Cultural data in Greater Indian Epigraphy, by 
Kalidas Nag., M.A.,D. Litt., Greater Indian Society, 
Calcutta. 

Mr. Sastrl praised the excellent work which the 
Greater Indian Society was doing by way of creating 
interest in the history of Greater India and ■ connected 
problems among the students of early Indian history. 

16. Some Epigraphical Records by R. B. Daya Ram 
Sahni, Deputy Director-General, Archseological- Depart- 
ment, Delhi. 

Rai Bahadur Daya Ram Sahni explained the meaning 
and significance of a few inscriptions that were lying in a 
neglected corner in the Lahore Museum. Pt. llira Nand 
Jiastrl made a few interesting remarks. 

17- Rastrakutas and Gaharvai, by Bisheshwar Nath 
Reu, Sahityaearya, Jodhpur. 

No discussion. 

18. An account of the maritime activity in the an- 
cient Tamil country, by N. Chengalvarayan, M.R.A.S., 
Malleswaram, P- 0. Bngalore, S. I. 
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Ko discussion. 

19. Nalanda in Ancient Literature, by lliranaud 
Sastri, (jovernment Epigraphist for India, Ootacamund. 

No discussion. 

The following papers were taken as read ; the authors 
being absent. 

20. Krishna Deva Raya’s Conq,uest of Rachol, by 
Rev. H. Heras, S. J., M. A. 

21. The early Migration of South Indian Culture to 
Indo-China and the East Indies, by S. N. Vishwanatha, 
National College Trichinopoly. 

22. Rajadhiraja II, by Soma Sundara Deshikar, 
Tamil Lexicon Officer, Madras. 

23. Early History of North-East Deccan from original 

sources: (from 3rd century A, D. to 9th century A. D.), 
by R. Subarao Oaru, M. A., L.T., Lecturer in History, 
Government College, R-ajahmundry. , 

24. Sidelight on Ancient Buddhist Social ' life, by 
Kahpada Mitra, Principal, D. J. College, Monghyr. 

25. Sherfoji, the Maharaja of Tanjore (1712-1727), by 
S. yaidyanath Sastri, Sahitya Siromani, Tanjore. 

26. Nambi, Andar Nambi, its importance to South In- 
dian History, by Soma Sundara Desikar, Pandita, Madras^ 

27; The Palseographic affinities of the Seals from 
Harappa and Mohenjodarb, by George A. Barton, 
Ph. D., D. D., University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 

28. Varahas of Krishna Deva Raya of Vijayanagar, 
by R. Srinivasa Raghava Ayyangar, MiA., Special Assis- 
tant, Government Museum, Madras. 

29. Probable Identification of King Haravarsa, by 
R. S. Ramaswami Sastri, Siromani, Oriental Institute, 
Baroda. 
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30. Law of Debt in Ancient India, by K. RangacM, 
M. A., B. L., Vice-Chairman, Municipal Office, Viziana- 
gram. 

31. A silver coin of King Prasannamitra, the grand- 
father of Sudeva Raja of Sarabhpur, by Lochan Prasad 
Pandya Sarma,,Kavj:a Vinoda, M.N.P.S., P. O. Chandra- 
pur, Via Raigarh. 

32. New Light on the History of Kshatrapas of 
Surashtra by D. B. Diskalkar, M.A., Curator, M^atson 
Museum, Rajkot. 

The President then thanked the audience for the 
patient hearing they gave to the papers. R. B. Daya 
Ram Sahni and Professor Sita Bam Kohli thanked the 
President on behalf of the audience. Then the President 
declared the Session to be closed. 


LAHOEEj 
25tk January , 1919.} 


SITA RAM KOHLI. 


' Room No. 7. 

(Oriental College, f.rst floor.) ■ - - . 

Fine Arts. 

Presidewt :--O.C. OANGOLI. , 

S'acreiar|/;—K. N. SITA RAM, Ph. D. 

Papers — 

1. , G. N. Banerjee, M.A., Ph. Indo-Javanese Arts. 

D., Council of Post-Gradu- 
ates Teaching in Arts, 

Asutosh Building, Cal- 
cutta. 

2. Hiranand Sastri, Govern- Indian Pictorial Art as 

ment Epigraphist of India, developed in Book 
Ootacamund. Illustrations. 



3. B. Bhattacliarya, M.A., Ph. The only linage of 

D., Oriental Institute, CuncUl. 

Baroda. 

4. N. 0. Mehta, M.A., I.C.S., Notes on Indian Paiiit- 

Azamgarh. ing. 

5. Ajit Ghosh, M.A., 42, Sham- Miniatures of a newly 
bazaar Street, Calcutta. discovered palmleaf 

Buddhist Manuscript 
from Bengal. 

6. A jit Ghosh, M. A., 42, Sham- Schools of Rajput 

bazaar Street, Calcutta. paintings. 

,7, P, K. Aeharya: A'outh and Beauty. 

The following papers were read 
(0 Indian Pictorial Art as developed in Book Illus- 
trations by Pandita Hira Nand ^astri. 

(ii) Youth and Beauty in Pine Art by Br. P. K. 
Aeharya. 

(Hi) Indo- Javanese Art By Professor Gauranga Nath 
Banerjee. 

(iv) The only image of Cunda by Benoytosh Bhatta- 
charya. 

There was a lively discussion on the above papers. 

Besides these papers a number of others also were 
received which w^ere not read, because of the want of time, 
as well as, because their authors were not present. 

An exhibition of Pine Arts was also held which was 
a great success. Thanks to the loans contributed by: — 

1. The Central Museum, Lahore. 

2. 0. 0. Gangoley Esq. 

3. Mr. S. N. Gupta. 
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4. The Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay. 

5. The Central Museum, Madras. 

. 6. The Port Museum, Delhi. 

7. The Imperial Museum, Calcutta. 

8. The Colombo Museum, Ceylon and the help render- 
ed by the Governments of Mysore, Patiala as well as by the 
valuable collections loaned by the patriotic and the art- 
loving citizens of Lahore. This was kept open for a week 
and evoked much enthusiasm. 

K. N. SITARAM, 
Secretary Fine Arts Section. 


Room No. 8. 

(Onenial College, f.rst floor.) 

Urdu. 

President:— ^ AM AB SADAR YAR JANG. 
Secretarg:— Z AFAR IQBAL, A, 

Papers: — 

1. B. M. Dattatreya, Bans Importance of the 
Mandi, Anarkali, Lahore. Vernacular Literature 

2. II. M. Shairani, M. A., Element of Urdu in an 

Oiiental Coilege, Lahore, old Persian Dictionary 

The Presidential Address was read by the Nawab 
Sadar Yar Jang Maulana Habib-ur-Rahinan Shirwani in 
the Hailey Hall on the 20th of November, 1928 from 12 
noon to 1-5 r. m. 

Five papers were read in this Section on the 21st of 
November with the Nawab Sadar Yar J'ang in the chair. 

1. Pandit Brij Mohan Dattatreya “Kaifi” did not 
turnup. Mr. Abdul Latif “Tapash” of the Government 
Intermediate College, Pasrur, kindly read this paper for 
“Kaifi” Sahib, 


2. Hafiz Mahmud Sherani read his paper on “Element 
of Urdu in an old Persian Dictionary.” An English 
translation of the paper will be submitted direct to the 
local Secretary. 

3. Maulvi :Mahfuz-ul-Haqq of Calcutta read his paper 
oh “Ek Bangali Ki T5xA\i MathmvL'’. 

4. M. Imtiaz Ali “Taj” read an exhaustive paper 
on “Urdu Stage aur Agha Hashr.” 

5. A. S. Bokhari of the G-overnment College, Lahore, 
spoke for about half an hour on the “ Future of Urdu 
Prose.” 

15-12-28. ZAPAE IQBAL, 


Room No. 9. 

(Oriental College, first floor J 

Hindi. 

President : — AMAR NATH JHA M. A., I.E.S. 
Secretary -. — GANPAT RAI, M. A., 

Papers:— 

1. B. M. Bhatt, B. A., A Paper on the origion 

Lucknow University, of some Hindi idioms. 

Lucknow. 

2. R. B, Hira Lai, B. A., Retir- Search of Hindi Mann- 
ed Deputy Commissioner, scripts. 

Jubbulpore. • 

3. Lakshman Sarup, M. A., Some rare and recent- 

D. Phil., (Oxon.), Professor ly discovered Hindi 

of Sanskrit, Oriental Poems. 

College, Lahore. 


The Presicleiit-elect R. B. L. Sita Ram could not attend 
the Conference owing to some unavoidable circumstances. 
Our sincere thanks are due to P. Aniar Rath Jha (the son 
of the renowned P. Oanga Rath Jha of Allahabad) who 
very kindly consented to take the presidential chair, though 
requested so late. At a few hours’ notice he gave a very 
learned and illuminating presidential address. Therein he 
briefly traced the origin and development of the Hindi 
literature, described its unique contribution to the wmrid, a 
blend of pessimism and optimism and emphasised the identity 
of Urdu and Hindi languages. 

Two sessions of the Hindi Section were held, one on the 
21st Rovember and the other on the 22nd Roveraber. The 
attendanee was good throughout. 

Out of the 10 papers contributed, 8 were read iq the 
Conference. Though the number is comparatively small, the 
discussion the:y elicited was vnry keen and enthusiastic — 
leading, to the success of the section- 

-• P. Udaya Shankar Bhatt read an interesting paper on 
Krishna Chandrika of Humana- This is a book which has 
not been published yet. The writer tried to prove its 
superiority over Rama Chandrika of Kesha v Das^a bold 
suggestion indeed — well worth consideration by the Hindi 
critics, The president indicated the importance of the study 
of metrical forms for determining the dates of the Hindi 
poets. 

P. Lalita Prashad Shukul’s paper on a “ Comparison 
between English and Hindi Literatures ” evoked a very ^ 
lively discussion. Three important points were raised by 
Professor Satya Ketu of Gurukul Kangri : — 

(1) To strain after correspondence where none existed 
is unreasonable and useless. 
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(2) The idea that we goh every thing from the West is 

(3) In criticism P. Mahabir Prashad Dvivedi is, in 

no way, superior to P. Padma Singh. Professor 
Ramagya Dvivedi of Khurja dislihed instituting 
invidious comparison between individuals. Prof. 
Mohan Singh of Lahore called the objections a 
mere jugglery of words. The writer wound up the 
controversy by remarking that there did exist a 
unique similarity between the currents of the two 
literatures with the inherent differences (of 
course) due to the separate character of the two 
civilisations and that P. Mahabir Prashad had 
been compared to Johnson — both being fathers of 
criticism in Hindi and English respectively. 

The paper on ‘The Birth place of Kalidasa’ by Yagis- 
vara Yidyalankara of Gumkul Kangri, though it contained 
valuable suggestions, had little to do with the Hindi Section; 
hence no discussion took place. 

In P. Lalita Prashad ’s second paper on “ A glance at 
the modern Hindi poetry”, his appreciation and advocacy of 
Ohhayavada in Sumitra K andan Pant ’s “Pallav ’ ’ was the 
centre of a keen controversy. P. Shri Patna Shukula, P. 
Udaya Shankar Bhatt, Prof. Rainagya Dvivedi, Jagdamba 
Prashad Hitaishr all stressed the points that “ Pallav ” 
was too difficult to understand, that it did not contain a 
-poetry of the highest standard and that the definition of 
Ohhayavada had not as yet been ascertained in the Hindi 
literature. P. Lalita Prashad did not consider under- 
standability to be the only criterion of good poetry which 
appeals to heart rather than to head. 
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On the 22nd November P. Shri Rattan Shukula M.A., 
LL.B. of Cawnpore was voted to the chair in the absence 
of Pt. Amar Nath Jha. The writers of the papers read 
were not present. In fact it was at the urgent request of 
the members that those papers were read by other - gentle- 
men. 

An interesting paper on Maithila Kokila-Vidyapati 
Thakur’’ by P. Lochan Prashad Pandaya of Raigarh raised 
only one controversial point vis., whether Vidyapati was a 
Benglai or a Hindi poet. “ The Search of Hindi Manu- 
scripts” by R. B. Hira Lai, B.A., Retired Deputy Com- 
missioner, Jubbalpur urgently invited the attention of the 
Hindi loving people to the imperative need of collecting 
Hindi manuscripts. It, however, contained an unwarranted 
statement that the origin of Hindi could, if eiforts were 
made, be traced to the 4th century A.D. 

The paper on “ The Origin of some Hindi Idioms ” by 
P. Badri Nath Bhatt of Lucknow University made many 
valuable and original suggestions as to how some of the 
Hindi Idioms had arisen, but P. Lalita Prashad Shukul 
criticised it on the score that the writer did not differen- 
tiate between slang and idiom. 

The paper of P. Bhagirathi Parshad Dikshit of 
Lucknow on “ Mahakavi Bhushana and his Patrons ” 
showed what a great research the learned writer had made 
on the subject. 

OANPAT RAI, 

Secretary. 

A Hindi-Kavi-Sammelana (symposium of Hindi Poets) 
was held in the Maynard Hall, Lahore, on the 21st Novem- 
ber, 1928, in connection with the Fifth Indian Oriental 
Conference, Lahore. Mahamahopadhyaya Pt. Har 


m 

Narayana S^astri, Yidyasagara, Professor of Sanskrit 
and Hindi, Hindu College, DelM, presided. Tlie audience 
comprised the Lahore gentry and students, numbering 
more than five hundred. Several poems were received from 
well-known poets who were unable to attend, but the follow- 
ing poets were present and read their poems that were 
much appreciated : — 

1. ^ri Ratna Shukla, M.A., LL.B., Pleader, Cawnpore. 

2. Pt. .Jagadamba Prasn da HitaishT, Cawnpore. 

3. Babu ^ukadeva Prasada, Allahabad. 

4. Pt. Ramagya Ram Dvivedi, M.A., Yiee-Prineipal, 

Khurja College, Khurja. 

5. Pt. Lalita Prasada Shukla M. A., Allahabad Univer- 

sity, Allahabad. 

6. Pt. Udaya Shankara Bhatta Sastrl, Ly allpur. 

7. Pt. Prabhata Kumara, B.A., of Allaiiabad. 

8. Pt. Vidya Bhaskara of Allahabad. 

9. Pt. Rama Chandra Sastrl “ Kusala,” Oriental 

College, Lahore. 

10. Pt. Braj Bhushana Ssastri “ Nayak,’’ Lahore. 

11. Pt. Chakradhara J5astri, Lahore. 

12. Pt. I‘rabhu Datta ^astrh Delhi. 

13. Pt. Ravi Datta ^astri, Delhi. 

14. Pt. Shyama Jee, Lahore. 

15. Pt. Bharata Sharma ??astiL “ Simha,” Lahore. 

lb. Pt. ?^uchi Vrata Sastrl. 

OULBAHAR SINGH, 

Secretary, 
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Room ISTo. 10 

( Oriental College, first floor.) 

Panjabi. 

President i—'Y-hs, Hon. K B. Oh. SBEA.HAB-ITD-DIN', 
B. A.j LL. B. 

Secretary ■.—qAZL FAZL-I-HAQ, M. A. 

Papers: — 

1. Norah Richards, Lahore. Panjabi Drama. 

2. Mohan Singh, M. A., Bhai Gurdas Bhaila’s 

Oriental College, Lahore. Hir a comparative 

study. 

The session began on the 21st November at 2. p. m. 
The Hon hie K. B. Oh. Shahab-ud-Din the president-elect 
was in the chair. On account of his ill health, he could not 
give his Presidential address. 

Mrs. Norah Richards opened the proceedings with her 
learned paper on, “The Panjabi Drama,” after which 
the president made appreciative remarks. 

The second paper was by Professor Mohan Singh 

M. A., on “Bhai Gurdas Bhallas’ Hir a comparative 

study” which was followed by an interesting discussion in 
which Professors Jodh Singh, Teja Singh, Bhupal Singh 
and Pazl-i-Haqq took part. The president in his closing 
speech summed up the arguments on both sides, after 
which the session came to an end. 

Q. PAZL-I-HAQQ, 

Secretary. 

The Mushabra was held in -the Hall of the. Government 
College, Lahore, on the 21§t November 1928 at 8. p. m, 
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The President-elect the Hon’ble Sardar Jogindar 
Singh, S.B., was out of Lahore, therefore, the Ilon'ble K.B. 
Ch. Shabalmd-Din, President of the Panjab Legislative 
Council, was requested to preside. The following prominent 
Panjabi poets, coming from Lyallpur, Amritsar, Gujrat, 
Kahuta, Rawalpindi, Patiala, Gujranwala and Lahore, 
recited their best poems specially written for the occasion:— 

l. M. Miran Bakhsh. 2. L. Dhani Bam Chatrak. 3. 
Mohd. Ismail Mushtaq. 4. L. Kirpa Sagar. 5. M. Mania 
Bakhsh, Kushta. d. Dr. Devi Dyal Hindi. 7. S. Sardar 
Sham Singh Darshan. 8. S. Santa Singh Shamshir. 9. 
Sain Firoz— Nagin. 10. S. Harnam Singh Dukhi. 11. M. 
Tasadduq Sherpuri. 12. Dr. Faqir Mohammed. 13. S. 'Kesar 
Singh Kanwal. 14. B. Abdul Karim Samar. 15. L. Sundar 
Das Zar 16. S. Kapur Singh. 17. M. Fazl Ahmed Hamdam. 
18 . S. A.mar Singh Amar. 19. TJstad Ishq Laiir. 20 IJstad 
Hamdam. 21. IJstad Gam. 22. Ustad Sharaf. 23. Prof. 
Kanda. 

Out of these, 18 were competition poems and the Judges 
(the President and Gyani Hira Singh Dard) gave their 
decision in favour of the following four gentlemen:— 

1. M. Abdul Karim Samar (Lahore). 2. S. Kesar 
Singh Kanval (Student Government College Lahore). 3. M. 
Miran Bakhsh (Ram Devali Lyallpur). 4. 8. Harnam 
Singh Dukhi (Kahuta, Rawalpindi). 

They were awarded medals donated by, the President, 
Gyani Hira Singh Dard (Amritsar), Lala Durga Das B.A., 
Advocate, (Lahore) and Lala Dhani Ram Chatarak 
(Amritsar). 

The Musha^ira was a great success. 
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The arrangements were excellent and the credit is due 
to Syed Lai Shah and Mian Abdus-Sami who with their 
colleagues, the Government College Seniors “managed the 
whole affair, I thank them on behalf of the Mushahra 
Committee. 

Q. FAZL-I-HAQQ. 

Secretary. 

Minutes of a meeting of the Executive Committee of the Fifth 
Indian Oriental Conference, held on the afternoon of the 
22nd November 1928. 

I, The General Secretary submitted the enclosed 
report and statement of accounts. Resolved that the 
report presented be adopted including the accounts of 
income and expenditure, and that a vote of thanks be 
passed to the General Secretaries. 

(Proposed by Pandit Amarnath Jha, seconded by 
Muhammad Shafi and carried unanimously). 

II. Date of Meeting of the Conference. 

After a considerable discussion, it was resolved, that 
in future the Conference meet, as far as may be possible, 
during the month, 15th of December to 14th of January, 
every year, in order that those that attend the Conference 
may have the advantage of the Railway concession offered 
during Christmas holidays. 

(Proposed by Principal Raghubar Dayal, seconded by 
Professor D. R. Bhandarkar and carried unanimously). 

III. Promotion of Oriental learning. 

The matter was discussed and no resolution was 
adopted, having regard to the imevious resolutions of the 
Conference in this behalf. 



ly. Extra-Departmental Agency for carrying on Archaeo- 
logical Exploration. 

A tentative proposal drafted by Professor S. K. 
Belvalkar was put forward to form the basis of the 
discussions in the Council The question was left to be 
discussed by the Council and resolutions adopted therein. 

y. Venue for the next Conference. 

The iimtation sent by Mr. K. P. Jayaswal on behalf 
of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society was considered. 
Resolved that the Conference gratefully accept Mr. 
Jayaswal’s invitation on behalf of the Bihar and Orissa 
Research Society, Patna, to assemble there for the next 
Session. 

(Adopted unanimously). 

yi. Arrangements for the Sale of the Proceedings of the 
Conference. 

Resolved— 

* (a) that the Bhandarkq,r Oriential Research 

Institute, Poona,- be allowed the depot com- 
mission that the CoveTnment allow, them in 
regard to their publications, namely, 33J per 
cent, on sales,- 

(b) that the members of the Institute and recognised 

book-sellers be allowed a special concession of 
12|- per cent. 

(c) that the Reports be priced at Rs. 10 for the 

Second and Third Conferences and Rs. 13 for 
the Fourth, 

(d) that the accounts of sales, etc., be rendered once 

a year. 

yil. In regard to the edition of the Mahabharata on 
which wmrk is proceeding at the Bhandarkar Oriental 
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.Research Institute, the following resolutions \ 5 'ere 
adopted:— 

(1) that the Indian Oriental Conference in session 

at Lahore is gratified to find that the prepara- 
tion of a critical edition of the Oreat Epic of 
India (Mahabharata) undertaken by the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute Poona, 
is making good progress, the first two fascicules 
of the final edition being already’ published, and 
the third being expected to be out soon ; ■ 

(2) that, in view of the eminently satisfactory 

manner in which this monumenta] work is being 
carried out by the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute, this Conference recom- 
mends that the manuscript collations, already 
made for the critical edition of the Epic 
planned by the Association of Academies in 
Europe, be made available for the purpose of 
the edition that is being brought out by the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute of 
Poona, and that the funds collected for the 
European edition be utilised in further 
collating the manuscripts of the Mahabharata 
in European libraries so as to make them 
available in time for the Poona edition; 

(;0 that this Conference wishes to draw the 
particular attention of Governments, States, 
Princes and the learned Institutions of India 
to the Aiopeal that is being issued by the 
Institute soliciting financial assistance for the 
work with a view to its being carried to a 
successful termination at as early a date as 
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may be consistent with efficiency. The under- 
taking is of national significance and is being 
carried out along the most approved lines of 
modern critical scholarship; and the Confe- 
rence hopes that it will receive all the assis- 
tance that it so richly merits. 

yill. Tie Work done by the Bharatiya fe^iksha 
Sammelana at Etawah. 

Resolved — 

that the Conference is in sympathy with the efforts of 
this Sabha and rfecommend that the work of the Sammelana 
deserves public ehcoiiragemeht. 

IX. Local Secretary for the Patna Section of the 
Conference. 

Resolved — 

that, for the purpose of the next Session of the 
Conference, Mr. K. P. jayaswal be ajtpointed Local 
Secretary for making the necessary arrangements for the 
next Session at Patna. 

X. The Executive Committee. 

Resolved — 

that the Executive Committee be elected at the Council 
meeting. - ■ - 

S. KRISHXASWAMI AIYAXGAR, 
22-1-1929. General Secretary. 

■ A. C. WOOLXER, 

Chairman. 
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proceedings of the Council of the Indian Oriental Conference 
held on the afternoon of the 22nd November 1928. 

I. — -(1) The General Secretary submitted his report 

of work of the present Conference. 

(2) Mr. Amar oNath Jha, Secretary of the Fourth 
Session of the Conference at Allahabad, pre- 
sented the report, statements of accounts, 
etc., of the Fourth Conference. 

Resolved that the reports, etc., be accejjted and re- 
corded. ■ ■ 

(Proposed by, Principal Raghubar Dayal, seconded by 
Professor D. R. Bhandarkar, and carried unanimously). 

II. Date of Meeting of the Conference. 

Resolution Af the Executive* Committee: — “That in 
future the Conference meet, as far as may be possible 
duiing the month, 15th of Pec’ember to .Mth of January 
every year, in order that those that attend the Conference 
may have the advantage of the Railway concession offered 
during Christmas holiday s.” 

Resolved — 

That the recommendation of the Executive Committee 
be accepted. 

(Proposed. by Principal Raghubar Dayal, seconded 
by Professor D. R. Bhandarkar, and carried unanimously). 

III. Extra Departmental Agency ' for Carrying on 
Archaelogieal Exploration. 

Resblved— 

(1) that this Conference urge upon the Government 
of India the importance of extending the work 
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of archseoiogical exploration throughout India 
and Burma; 

(2) that, for this purpose, it recommend that the 

work now being done by the Department of 
Archaeology be supplemented by enlisting the 
co-operation of learned societies and bodies, by 
permitting them to undertake exploration 
work in certain sites under specified con- 
ditions ; 

(3) that the conditions under which such supple- 

mentary exploration work is to be . permitted 
should be settled in consultation with a com- 
mittee which should have on it representatives 
of the Archaeological Department, of the 
Indian Oriental Conference, and of the learned 
societies and bodies that have taken part in 
' the work. 

(4) ■ The conditions referred to above ‘should include, 

amongst others, the following - 
(ffi) . that the explorations so permitted and under- 
taken be financed by the societies and bodies 
taking part in them ; 

(b) (0 that it be a condition that all finds of 

; national importance be retained in 
India; 

(ii) that in any distribution of the finds, only- 
such finds, as may be considered by the 
Committee as duplicates of no special 
national significance be allowed to be 
removed outside India, the other finds, 
as far as possible, being retained in 
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(5) that, with a view to make it possible for com- 
petent Indians to take an increasing part in 
the work of archaeological exploration, this 
Conference urge upon the Government of India 
the need of adopting to a greater extent than 
has been the case hitherto a iDolicy of stipen- 
diary training in exploration work, a special 
annual provision being made in the budget for 
the purpose. 

IV. Venue for the next Conference. 

Resolution of the Executive Committee • 

“ that the Conference gratefully accept Mr. Jayaswai’s 
invitation on behalf of the Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society, Patna, to assemble there for the next Session.” 

The Executive Committee's recommendation was ac- 
cepted unanimously. 

V. Arrangements for the Sale of the Proceedings of the 
Conference. 

Resolutions of the Executive Committee. 

(u) “Resolved that the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 

Institute, Poona, be allovred the depot com- 
. mission that the Government allow* them in 

regard to their publications, namely^, 33 J per 
cent, on sales;” 

(b) “ that the members of the Institute and recog- 

nised booksellers be allow^ed a special concession 
of 12| per cent.;” 

(c) “that the Reports be priced at Rs. 10 for the 

Second and Third Conferences and Rs. 13 for 
the Fourth;” 
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(d) /‘ that the accounts of sales, etc., be rendered 
once a year.” 

The resolutions of the Executive Committee on the 
subject were confirmed. 

VI. Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute Edition of 
the Mahabharata. 

Besolutions of the Executive Committee 

(1) “That the All-India Oriental Conference in 

Session at Lahore is gratified to find that the 
preparation of a critical edition of the Great 
Epic of India (Mahabharata) undertaken by 
the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 
Poona, is making good progress, the first two 
fascicules of the final edition being already’ 
published, and the third being expected to be 
out soon;” 

(2) “that in view of the eminently satisfactory 

manner in which this monumental work 
is being carried out by the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute, this Conference 
recommend that the manuscript collations 
already made for the critical edition of the 
Epic planned by the Association of Acade- 
mies in Europe be made available for the pur- 
pose of the edition that is being brought out 
by the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Insti- 
tute of Poona, and that the funds collected for 
the European edition be utilised in further 
collating the manuscripts of the Mahabharta 
in European libraries so as to make them avail- 
able in time for the Poona edition;’- 
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(3) “ that this Confergnee wishes to draw the parti- 
ralar attention of the Governments, States, 
Irinces, and the learned Institutions of India 
to the Appeal that is being issued by the In- 
stitute soliciting financial assistance for the 
work with a view to its being carried to a suc- 
cessful termination at as early a date as may 
be consistent with efficiency. The undertaking 
is of national significance and is being carried 
out along the most approved lines of modern 
critical scholarship ; and the Conference hopes 
that it will receive all the assistance that it so 
richly merits. ” 

Executive Committee’s recommendations were put 
from the Chair and carried unanimously. 

Work done fcy the ^ri Bharatiya Sikrfia Sam- 

melana. 

“ Eesolved that the Conference is in sympathy with 
the efforts of this Sabha and recommend that the work 
of the 3amraelana deserves public encouragement.” 

¥III. Lopai Secretary for the Patna Session of the Con- 
ference. 

Resolution of the Executive Committee: — 

“ That, for the purpose of the next Session of the Con- 
ference, Mr. K. P. Jayaswal be appointed Local Secretary 
for making the necessary arrangements for the next Session 
at Patna was confirmed.” 

IX. The Executive Committee. 

In regard to the election of the Executive Committee, 
the following were elected : — 

(1) The President : — Ex. Officio. 

(2) The two General Secretaries to continue. 
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(3) That Principal Ragfaubar Dayal be Treasurer. 

(4) The following additional members were elected:— 

(1) Prof essor I). R. Bhaiidarkar ; 

(2) Professor A. C. Woollier ; 

(3) Dr. Lakshman Sarup ; 

(4) Professor Muhammad Shad ; 

(5) S. V. Vankateswara; and 

(6) Dr. A. Haq. 

Note . — In regard to resolution 9 however, rule 8 of the 
Constitution demands the following ex-officio members, the 
the President, the Joint Secretaries and the Treasurer. 
In addition to these fourteen members have to be elected. 
For the fourteen, the number actually elected is only six, of 
whom Dr. Haq seems ineligible, as one can be regarded a 
member of Council if he attended three or more meetings 
of the Conference and subinitted a paper at one or more 
of the Conference sessions and accepted by the Com- 
mittee of the Conference. 

(2) One must have held office or must have been 
elected by co -option to the Council of the Conference. The 
last has not so far been put into operation. He is certainly 
not eligible under rule 2. It is doubtful if he is eligible 
under rule 1. Anyhow he has been addressed in regard 
to the matter and the only way of satisfying the condition 
that fourteen members should be elected can be brought 
about by a recommendation circulated to the members of 
the Conference. After the reply is received from Pro- 
fessor Haq, arrangements may be made for circularising it 
for the election. 

X. In the matter of the Vedic and Avestan section 
held on the 21st Xovember 1928, Professor C, Kunhan 
Raja moved the following resolution 
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“ The Vedie and Avestan section of the Fifth 
Indian Oriental Conference requests the sectional President 
to bring to the notice of the Conference that Professor 
K. F. Geldner of Marburg University, one of the foremost 
Vedic and Avestan scholars, is celebrating his 75th birth- 
day on December 17 and to move the Conference to send its 
greetings to the learned Professor and show its appre- 
ciation of his services in a suitable way on the occasion.” 

The resolution was seconded by Professor S. Y. Yen- 
kateswara and was supported by Professor Chattopadh- 
yaya. The resolution was carried unanimously. The 
President referred to the great work done by Professor 
Geldner in the field of Yedic and Avestan scholarship 
and promised to convey the wishes of the section to the 
Council. 

Eesolved— - 

that the Council associate themselves with the 
Yedic and Avestan section in conveying the good 
wishes of the Conference to Professor Geldner and 
approve of the Chairman communicating the 
good wishes of the Conference to the learned 
Professor. 

S. KRISHNASWAMI AIYANGAR, 

A. C. WGOLEiER, General Seer eiary. 

Chairman. 22nd January 1929. 


REPORT ON THE INDIAN ORIENTAL CONFERENCE. 

A common organisation for coordinating work in 
various branches of Oriental studies, centering round 
Indian studies in particular, was felt to be a desideratum 
generally by those interested in the subject, and the credit 
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of starting an organisation is due to those that were 
responsible for the founding of the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute at Poona. They took the first steps, 
in connection with the inauguration of the Institute, to 
call together a meeting of the Indian Orietital Conference 
which assembled in November 1919. At the end of the 
Conference, it was resolved at the business meet- 
ing that the Conference assemble every other year, as it 
was felt it would be expensive to hold an annual session 
and a session every three year, as in the case of the Inter- 
national Congress of Orientalists was considered to give 
too long an interval between session and session. Asa 
compromise the actual resolution that the Conference 
assemble every other year was adopted. In the course of 
the session, the Council of Post Graduate Studies of the 
Calcutta University, under the lead of the late Sir Asutosh 
Mukerjee, whose interest and enthusiasm for the promo- 
tion of Research l^new no limitations, telegraphed to invite 
the Conference to assemble under the auspices of the 
Calcutta University, the first University to take the 
responsibility in regard to the matter. It was in the 
session at Calcutta that it was felt it would be desirable 
to give the Conference a permanent organisation. The 
draft of a constitution was drawn up, printed and circu- 
lated by the Calcutta Conference. The discussion took 
time, however, and an agreement was not reached even 
in the Conference at Madras, where the University, 
following the example of Calcutta, invited the Conference 
for the third session. But the discussion had the effect 
of clarifying ideas and advancing the realisation one step. 
The constitution draum up in Calcutta was revised in the 
light of the discussion and circulated previously with a 
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view to diseiission at the next Conference, which by invita- 
tion was to assemble in Allahabad, again under the auspices 
of the University. Dr. G-anganath Jha, who presided at 
the Madras Conference, made the invitation personally, 
and the Conference assembled actually in Allahabad in 
November 1926. After a fairly elaborate discussion, the 
Conference adopted the constitution, and the first meeting 
of the Conference under the new constitution is the one that 
is assembling under the auspices of the Panjab University, 
which extended its invitation to the Conference through 
their representatives at Allahabad, and is in session now. 

Under the constitution thus drafted, the responsi- 
bility for conducting the Conference in a way became 
divided, as it were, and work had to be carried on by the 
Executive Committee of the Conference itself to a con- 
siderable extent, and the Local Secretary aided by a 
Local Reception Committee on the other. The division 
of functions in any cut and dried fashion would be a 
matter impossible of achievement, but, thanks to the good- 
will on both sides, the work has gone on smoothly from 
the beginning, and work of the Conference has been done, 
on the whole, without any hitch whatever. At one time 
it looked as though the response would be comparatively 
poor, but, thanks to the exertions of the Committee, the 
discouraging features that showed themselves, gave way 
and the Committee may now look upon the result of the 
labours with satisfaction. 

The work of enlisting members and doing the neces- 
sary preliminary work for carrying out the constitution 
of the Conference itself was begun as early as June 1927 
and the work was progressing slowly, the response having 
been none too rapid. About the month of May 1928, the 


response to the circulars seemed not adequate, and a 
general feeling of discouragement was the result. Fur- 
ther progress was however made by renewed exertions 
on the part of the Committee members, and what was 
better, the response from the public bodies and Govern- 
ments also improved, so that we may now give a satis- 
factory account from the Treasurer in regard to the re- 
ceipts for the Conference, particularly from the various 
Governments. The sympathy of the Government of India 
was obtained as well as the active eo-operation of the 
Archeological Department through the kindness of Sir John 
Marshall. Several of the Local Governments have respond- 
ed to the appeal for funds, and the General Secretary of 
the Conference is in a position to report the receipt of the 
followiig donations from the separate Governments 


amounting to Rs. 4,250. 

Rs. 

1. Government of Madras 1,000 

2. Government of the TTnited Pro- 

vinces — ...~ ...... 1,000 

3. Government of Bengal ...... 500 

4. Baroda — — 500 

5. Indore Durbar ..... ...„ 250 

6. Hyderabad — — 1,000 


In the meanwhile, the Local Secretary and the Recep- 
tion Committee did their work splendidly. The financial 
assistance secured by them w'as very encouraging and a 
good programme could be drawn up on the basis of this 
support. The public response in Lahore and the Panjab 
generally was magnificent and the Conference could now 
look back with great satisfaction upon the results of the 


work of the Reception Gommittee and those that were 
responsible for the management of the Conference here. 

The successful exertions of the Executive Committee 
of the Conference and of the Local Committee would be 
heartening to the Conference itself, and gives a good 
augurv for the long life and prosperous existence for the 
Conference itself. It is to be hoped that the auspicious 
inauguration of the Indian Oriental Conference at Lahore 
would but mark the beginning of the progressive realisa- 
tion of the ideals of the Conference in the course of a 
comparatively small number of years, so as to make it an 
organisation of permanent usefulness in the land. 


STATEMENT OF ACCOUNT OF THE GENERAL 
SECRETARY FOR THE FIFTH INDIAN ORIENTAL 
CONFERENCE. 


Opening balance 
Donation from Madras 
Government — 
„ from Baroda 
State 

„ Indore Durbar 

„ U. P. Govern- 

ment 

,, Bengal Govern- 
ment 

„ Hyderabad 
State 


Amoujit - Amount . , 
spent. Receiviedw 

Rs. a. p. Rs. a. ,p. 

30 4 4 

1,000 0 0 8 

500 0 ^ 0 13 

250 0 0 15 

1,000 0 0 7 

500 0 . 0 

. 1,000 . .0 0 
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Amount spent. 

Interest calculated by Rs. a. p. Rs. a. p. 

the Indian Bank upto 

30th June 1928 5 14 8 

LESS. 

Commission charged 
on cheque from In- 
dore Durbar 0 10 0 

Stamps for acknow- 
ledgment — 0 4 0 

Printing and Sta- 
tionery etc.. Forms, 

Letter heads, etc. 42 8 0 

Postage from 
11-9-27 to 31-10-28 17 ’ 8 6 

Cost of Dealwood ‘ 

Boxes and Packing 
Proceedings of the , 

Conference ...... 10 0 0 

Cartage for the 

above — 2 11 0 

Railway freight — 18 11 0 

Clerical assistance 

from J anuary 1928 

for ten months at 

Rs. 15 per mensem 150 0 0 

Amount (Imprest) 

with the General 

Secretary 500 0 0 

Amount sent to the 
Treasurer, Oriental 
Conference ...... 2,543 14 6 
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Proceedings of a meeting of the Reception Committee of the 
Fifth Indian Oriental Conference, held on Wednesday, 
the 20th of March at 6 p. m. in the Hailey Hall, Lahore. 

A. C. "Woolner Esq., (in the Chair.) 

R. B. Shiv Narain Shamim. 

Bhagai Ishar Bass. 

Dr. K. N. Sita Ram. 

L. Sita Ram Kohli. 

Ch. Rahim Bakhsh, M. A., LL. B., 

Prof. Dr. Mohammad Iqbal. 

R. B. L. Sewak Ram, M. L. C. 

Prof. Mohammad Shafi. 

L. Labhu Ram. 

Dr. oSTand Lai. 

Lakshman Sarup, (Local Secretary.) 

1. As Principal Raghubar Dayal was out of Lahore, 
the Chairman read the Hony. Treasurer’s report which 
was adopted. 

2. The following medals were awarded for good act- 
ing in the Sanskrit Play (Svapnavasavadattam) staged 
on the occasion of the Conference : — 

(а) The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Bakhshi Tek Chand’s 
Medal to Vishnu Sharma ^astri-Vasavadatta. 

(б) Mr. M. L. Puri’s Medal to Shuchi Vrata ^astri, 

B. A., Vidushaka. 

(c) Prof. M. K. Sarkar’s Medal to Jagan Nath- 
Ceti. 

3. The following resolutions were moved from the 
Chair and unanimously passed 

(a) Resolved that grateful thanks of the Reception 
Committee be conveyed to His Excellency Sir 
Geoffrey Eite Hervey de Montmorency for pat- 
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ronisiiig the Conference and for his invaluable 
^ donations from several Indian 

States, which materially contributed to the suc- 
cess of the Conference. 

(6) Resolved that hearty thanks of the Reception 
Committee be conveyed to R. B. P. N. Dutt for 
his excellent arrangements on the opening day 
and other valuable help, to Dr. S. S. Bhatnagar, 
for arranging accomodation and conveyance for 
the guests, to Sir John Marshall and R. B. Daya 
Ram Sahni for their so kindly affording facili- 
ties to the members of the Oriental Conference 
for seeing Taxila, to R. S. L. Sohan Lai for 
accompanying the party to Taxila, to Lt. Col. 
H. L, 0. Garrett, and L. Labhu Ram for orga- 
nising the Exhibition, and to Rev. Dr. E, D. 
Lucas for putting the P. C. College Hall at the 
disposal of the conference authorities and to Mrs. 
Richards for looking after the Lunch-arrange- 
ments. 

4. With a Vote of thanks to the Chair, the meeting 
>rame to an end at 6-30 p. m. 

LAKSHMAN S.1R1JP, 

. . Local Secretary. 

Confirmed. 

A. C. WOOLNER, 

Chairman. 
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Minutes of meeting of the Working Committee of the 

Fifth Indian Oriental Conference held on the 20th April 

1929 at 10 a. m. in the Council Room of the Oriental 

College, Lahore. The Vice-Chancellor was in the Chair. 

Members Present: 

]. Prof. Mohammad Shaft, M, A., 

2. Dr. Mohammad Iqbal, M. A., Ph. D. 

3. L. Labhu Ram. 

4. L. Veda Vyasa. 

5. Prof. Mohammad Ismail, M. A. 

f). Lakshman Sarup, (Local Secretary.) 

(0 The following resolution was unanimously 
adopted : — 

The Working Committee of the 5th Indian Orien- 
tal Conference puts on record its deep sense of 
sorrow at the sad sudden and untimely death of 
its Hony. Treasurer, Principal Raghubar Dayal 
and expresses its heartfelt sympathy with the 
bereaved family. 

(w) Mr. Ishwar Dass, Joint-Registrar, University 
of the Pan jab was elected Hony. Treasurer. 

(iii) An Editorial Board consisting of (a) Mr. A. C. 
Woolner, (6) Prof. Shaft, (c) Prof. Iqbal, (<?) 
Dr. Sarup with power to coopt for editing the 
papers submitted to the 5th. Indian Oriental 
Conference was elected. 

(iv) It was agreed to ask the University Auditor to 
audit the accounts of the Fifth Indian Oriental 
Conference. 

Conftrmed. 

A. C. WOOLNER, L. SARUP, 

Chairman. Local Secretary, 

The Fifth Indian Oriental Conference, Lahore. 
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VEDIC SECTION. 

The President (Prof. A. C. "Wooiner) gave a brief 
address. He first alluded to the work being done for 
Vedic studies in Lahore, as shown by the papers in this 
section, the collection of Mss., the publication of texts 
and the compilation of Koshas. He referred to the work 
of Pandit Bhagavciddatta on Udgitha, and Mr. Yedavyasa 
on the Jaiminlya Brahmana and. of Mr. Raghuvira on the 
Varahagrhyasu tra . 

The President then spoke on the question as to what 
lines of research in the Vedas are likely to be most 
fruitful. He described the special position of Vedic 
studies. So much work had been done on the main texts, 
especially in the West. We had Texts, Grammars, Indexes, 
Vocabularies, Traslations and numerous Theories. We 
might compare the position of the Homeric poems, where 
there was practically no hope of a better text, where 
everything had been indexed, counted and compared, and 
there vras a body of literary criticism and historical con- 
jecture. 

The researcher started with so much done for him 
that he might well despair of finding another line of 
attack. It might be said that the only thing remaining to 
be done for the Veda was to understand it. Lines of 
enquiry might be (a) bibliographical or (&) comparative. 
There were still Mss. to be critically edited — ^gaps to be 
filled in. iNevertheless no great difference in our readings 
was probable, nor was any considerable accession to our 
knowledge along these lines. 

Comparative study often involved bringing in the 
results of other lines of study; Astronomy, Geology, 
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Anthropology, Prehistory, Anthropology, Folklore, Ar- 
ch^olog’y and Linguistics. It was important to note that 
the results of these sciences could, not be taken over a,t 
second hand. The student must be familiar wdth the 
evidence on which those results are based — otherwise his , 
argument would be vitiated by trying to combine results 
that lay on different planes. 

A sound grounding in the Vedic language was a 
necessary element in an all-round Sanskrit education. 
It was essential for any discussion of the earliest period 
of Indian history (or prehistory) that lay behind the 
dated periods, and for the student of comparative lin- 
guistics. 

For the youthful researcher it was hardly suitable 
ground. There was so much for him, to read before he 
could start anew. 

The first thing he might do would be something of 
the bibliographical kind. Or when he had the necessary 
linguistic training he might study some aspect of the 
language itself, comparing this with Avestan, and even- 
tually with other language. ■ ■ ' ■ 

For riper scholarship should be reserved attempts at 
a finer determination of the meaning of words, of the 
religious and symbolic meaning of the imagery and allu- 
sions, and the relation of this religious poetry and theo- 
logical yjrose to. the daily life of men and women through 
many centuries. Nothing was gained by wild guessing, 
or even by building hypotheses pn a few facts without 
considering what had already been done on the same 
ground. Such work might be useful exercise for the young 
student but he would be well-advised not to publish it. 
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Tllere was much in the Veda we did not understand. There 
were allusions to stories we did not know, to actual events 
HOW hidden in oblivion. Some of this we should never 
recover, but hope lay in a lucky chance and in patient 
study rather than in impatient assumption or in brilliant 
ingenuity. The most lively imagination, like that of 
Samuel Butler, the author of Erawhon and of the “Authoress 
of the Odyssey had done less for the elucidation of the 
Homeric w^orld than the archaeological discoveries at 
Troy, in Crete and other sites. To restore the w'hoie 
picture, of which we had only fragments, would require 
infinite patience, modesty and a rigorous respect for 
truth. 

SOME PRINCIPLES OF GATHIC INTERPRETATION. 

I. J‘. S. Taraporew'ala, B. A., Ph. D., Bar-at-Law, Professor 

of Comparative Philology, University of Calcutta. 

The OdtMs of Zarathushtra are admittedly the most 
difficult among the Avestan texts to interpret and every 
translation of these done so far is more or less unsatis- 
factory. Leaving out of account free versions of the 
GdtJias made by various people both in the East and the 
West, there are a number of what may be termed 
“ authoritative translations'’. Among these we may name 
those of Darmesteter, Bartholomae and Andreas. The first 
named exists, so far as I am aw’are, only in French. 
Bartholomae ’s version is a monmnental w’ork and it has 
been rendered freely into English by Moulton in his Early 
Zoroastrianism and is given there as an appendix. 
Andreas has only translated the Gdtlid Ahunavaiti and his 
version opens out a new line of approach. I mention these 
three only as they are the most “ authoritative” ektant, 
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The first difficulty is settling the text, the second is the 
interpretation of the language, and the third is the 
grasping the thought. All these points I desire to consider 
in some detail in this paper. 

1. The Text. — The Text of the Avesta has not been 
preserved with such extreme care as that of the Vedas. 
The number of variations — and, indeed, of very important 
variations— is very large. A great deal of the text, as has 
come down to us and has been accepted as authentic, needs 
very careful textual revision. Geldner's edition has been 
the standard so far; but even there we find occasion for 
accepting other readings noted by him in the footnotes, and 
in a few cases even to suggest emendations. To appreciate 
the difficulty of the problem we must try to understand the 
history of the collecting and the editing to the text as we 
possess to day, or rather of the first text — the TJrtext — 
from w'hieh all the existing mss. have been derived. 
Leaving aside all question of the existing manuscripts, 
treated by Geldner in his masterly Prolegomena to his 
edition of the Avesta Texts, let us consider merely how the 
TJrtext came into being. 

It is here that Andreas stands out as pioneer w’orker. 
Unfortunately, his work — buried as it is in the back 
numbers of the Nachrichten der hdniglichen GeseUschafi 
der Wissenschaften zu Gditingen — are known to but few 
Iranists in the West and in India to still fewer. Yet 
without their guidance, accurate work in livesta, and 
especially in the is not possible. To put it roughly 

the work of Andreas has been to reconstruct the TJrtext. 
He has gone deep into the palaeography of the Avestan 
script as we know it today and he has tried to trace each 
letter to its original Aramaic form of about the 2nd century 
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B. C. By his unrivalled knowledge of Semitic langu- 
age and scripts, he has shown exactly what the original 
sounds were, which are represented to-day by the 
various letters of the Avestan script. And no good scholar 
could ever afford to neglect these results of the work of 
Andreas. He has shown how the Aramaic script, though 
insufficient for the purposes of an Aryan language, was 
adapted for the taking down of the Zoroastrian texts, and 
be has also pointed cut the principles that must have 
guided the transcribers, as well as their mistakes and in- 
consistencies. In this way he and Wackernagel have, re- 
constructed the Urtext of the Has of the Aliunavaiti Gatha. 

Taking then the text as fixed by Andreas our next qiies- 
tion should be to ask ourselves why this Urtext should have 
differed from the traditional text as given by Gelduer. 
Neglecting this latter would be as serious a mistake as neg- 
lecting Andreas. What we have got to do is to carefully 
collate the texts of the Gdthas, as given by Westergaard and 
Geldner with that given by Andreas. That w'ork is quite 
easy, for Andreas himself has given Geldner ’s text and his 
own reconstructed Urieici, side by side in parallel columns. 
But the more important investigation is to find out,, if 
j)0ssible, why these differences arose. Here we need, sound 
knowledge of middle Iranian phonology, of Hahlavi, as well 
as of the various Middle Iranian dialects lately discovered 
in the Turfan and in other mss. Such researches would 
undoubtedly throw considerable light on many an obscure 
Gothic verse. 

The next step in our fixing of the text is a consideration 
of the metre. It is remarkable that so far no' translator of 
the Gathds has ever taken pains , to study closely, the 
uietrical construction^ of the, verse he is translating, T^e 
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G&tMs were compositions nearly contemporary with the 
Vedas, and the metres employed in them are fairly well- 
known Vedie metres, or some variants of them. So w’e 
should be quite Justified in applying to the Galhas the same 
principles as we apply to Vedic metres. It is a well-known 
principle that in translating a Vedic verse (especially from 
one of the earlier mantras') that each pada is a unit of sense 
as well as a unit of verse. Each pada makes a clause by 
itself and the sense almost never “runs over’’. This is a 
principle of prime importance in tlie interpretation of the 
Gdth% verses, and if it is borne in mind a great deal of 
needless complication may be avoided. 

There is, however one important difference between 
the Vedic and the GatM metres, in as much as the number 
of padas in the latter is often fiive or sis or more. Thus in 
hhe Ahunavaiti we have sis padas of eight syllables each, 
and in the TJstavaiti there are five of eleven syllables each. 
In other words though the padas in these two Gdthas 
correspond to those of the anustup or the iristup w'hich are 
very common Vedic metres, still the lengths of the verses are 
appreciably different. Spenlomainyu, however, is esactly 
the same length as the ordinary tristup verse, i. e., it has 
four padas of eleven syllables each. Gdiha V ohu-Xmthra 
has six padas of seven syllables each. The metre of the 
last Gdthas — VahiiiUi — is very complex; it is made up of 
four lines of 12 12, 19, 12, syllables. 

I will here consider the metre of the Ahunavaiti 
Gdlhd, in some detail. In the first place we must remember 
that unlike the Sanskrit metres the length of the syllables 
in each pada is not fixed in the Avesta. Nor are the metres 
dependent upon the number of matras contained in each. 
We have merely to coiint the number of syllables , The 
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Avesta accent, being a strong stress accent, also makes the 
recitation of these metres appreciably different from that 
of the Sanskrit ones. Each pada has to contain a certain 
number of accented (?. e. stressed) syllables, and this 
causes the position of the caesura in the middle of a line to 
vary. In other words in Avesta-metres the number of 
syllables in a paia maybe one more or one less than the 
average demanded by it. Thus in the Ahunavaiti the 
average length of the pada is eight syllables, and the line 
(consisting of two padas) is always sixteen syllables long; 
but the caesura (the end of the pada) may occur after the 
7th or after the 9th syllable also, as well as after the 8th. 
Then again there is also a variation in taking the six padas 
of the verse ; they may be taken as three groups of two 
padas each, or as two groups of three padas each. In 
other words each verse of the Ahunavaiti may be taken as 
one anustup verse and a half or as two gayatrls. All these 
considerations are of fundamental importance in unravell- 
ing the syntax and hence the sense of the verses. 

The metre, as has been already noted above, depends 
upon the number of syllables and owing to the fact that in 
the course of ages the texts came to be very seriously mis- 
pronounced, there is a good deal of difficulty in arriving 
at the correct number of syllables in many of the verses. 
There has been a tendency to introduce prothetic and other 
vowels, to amplify simple vowels into diphthongs and 
even introduce wholly needless and redundant vowels in 
the middle of words. Therefore it is by no means 
enough to count the number of syllables in a verse. 
The researches of Andreas do, indeed, simplify these 
matters a great deal. And another more or less reliable 
method is to transcribe the Avestan into the corresponding 
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Sanskrit wotds. This would briiig" the words much nearer 
the ancient Aryan forms and will generally give the correct 
nuinber of syllables. Of course, in particular cases further 
‘ details may have to be considered, but as a general rule the 
method here described suffices to determine the padas with 
fair accuracy. 

2. The language.— xis regards this point, the words 
themselves are often quite difficult to interpret. In the 
absence of any extensive literature in the Ancient Iranian 
we very often get a verse in which every word is unique in 
its appearance. This would certainly make interpretation 
extremely difficult and doubtful. The context and the 
general setting of the verse would certainly help in indicat- 
ing the direction in which the meaning is to be sought. 
Here again Sanskrit comes in useful ; for if we change the 
word into the Sanskrit form, we find in the majority 
of cases, that Sanskrit word has been used in the Veda, 
and that the meaning found there would also suit the 
Qaiha passage more or less satisfactorily, or with a slight 
semantic change. 

As regards the grammar and syntax of the gathic 
passages, if the point regarding each poda being self-contain- 
ed is remembered, the task of interpreting the construction 
becomes appreciably lighter. The language is very close to 
Vedic Sanskrit in its construction and syntactical peculiari- 
ties- Hence it would be entirely foreign to its spirit to import 
later syntactic complications into it. And we must never lose 
sight of the all important fact that the Galhas embody the 
highest thought contained in the Avesta and therefore 
their diction is particularly simple and direct. The language 
is straightforward and powerful and free from all literary 
' and syntactical embellishments and complications. This 
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is invariably the case where thought soars high ; witness^ 
for instance^ the utter simplicity of the language and the 
diction of the C/ptmmds and the Bhagavadgiia, of the 
Bible and the Qor^an. 

3. The thought. — As stated above the GdlJias con- 
tain the highest thought to be found in the Avesta. 
Indeed, they form the very core and centre of the religion 
of Zarathushtra. All else in Zoroastriau theology is of 
secondary importance, either extraneous imposition or else 
a later version of the ancient original doctrines. Naturally, 
therefore, the purest and highest form of the Prophet’s 
teaching would be found in the reputed words of the Teacher 
himself. As has happened with every religion, the words 
of the Prophet are founded upon the loftiest spiritual 
wisdom. But the loftiest is necessarily clothed in the 
simplest and the most direct language. So in translating 
the Gdihas we should give to the words the deepest spiritual 
sense they are capable of bearing at the same time striving 
to make the constraction as simple and direct as possible. 

Another point to remember is that in the Gdthds we do 
not get the teaching given as a systematic, whole. The 
verses form rather a set of points made in the course of a 
spiritual discourse. Each verse is complete in itself as far 
as the thought is concerned, each has got its point and its 
message to convey. But the connections between the verses 
themselves and the continuity of a Eds as a whole are to be 
supplied by the reader or the pupil. In fact, the point 
in each verse is put dov^m very much as is to be found in 
the Sutras of Sanskrit Literature, and the full implication 
of each has to be developed by meditation and . deep 
thought. This is the ancient and familiar method always 
followed in the East. The Teacher gives to the pupil one 
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point at a time and as ho follows the way indicated by 
the Guru, and leads the life and meditates thereon, the 
meaning of the teaching becomes clearer, and thus he 
passes on to the next step. The teaching of the Oalhas has 
to be understood very much in the same manner. Even in 
the existing translations, the Gathas show a grandeur of 
thought and a breadth of view which is quite modern. And 
I sincerely believe that their inner meaning lies far deeper ; 
for they emanated from a Divinely-inspired Teacher and 
the only way to interpret their Message is what the ancient 
Sages have taught us, —to approach them with humility, 
with an open mind and with devotion : 

“TRACES OF PRE-HISTORIC ART IN THE VEDIC 
■ TEXTS.” 

S. V. Venkateswara, M. A., the University, Mysore. 

It is well known that the Aryas had passed from 
the Stone-Age to the Copper Age before the texts of the 
Rgveda Samhita were composed, and that they knew the 
use of bronze as well as of iron by the time of the com- 
position of the Yajurveda. The three metals are found 
mentioned together in a passage of the Taittirlya Samhita 
(IV. 7*5) along with gold, lead and tin. This passage is 
found in other recensions^ of the Yajurveda also, and 
the terms used for the three metals are ayas, syamam and 
loham. But it is a characteristic feature of Indian culture 
that traces of the older age are retained in rituals as well 
as linguistic survivals. 

1. ff. S'. XVII. 10; Kapisthala Sam., XVIIl. M. S. 11.11.5; Y. Sam., 
XVIII. 13-154 
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Let us examine, for instance, the meaning of the word, 
iZAwawa which occurs in various passages of the Rgveda. 
It is explained in the St. Petersburg Dictionary^ as an 
implement used in preparing the soma, and this sense is 
clear from numerous passages cited in the Fedic 
The word is used in some other passages in the dual or the 
plural, apparently in a figurative sense, while in a few 
passages it was taken to mean the vedi or sacrificial altar. 
In regard to the last meaning, Professors Macdonell and 
Keith cautiously sound a note of warning, as the dhisanS in 
the dual, in the Vajasane^i and Taittinya SamJiiias seem 
to mean the planks ( adhisavanaphalake) over which the 
pressing of the soma took place. 

Let us turn to the Y ajurveda, to which we must 
appeal to clear the meanings of expressions used in rituals. 
In the second aniivaJca of the first handa of the Taittirlya 
we have the following passage : — 

Yajnasya ghosadasi pratyastm raksah pratyiista 
aratayah, preyamagad dhisana karhiraccha mamma krta 
svadhayd vUastd ia avahanti kavayah purastad devebhyo 
justam iha harhirdsade I. This passage deserves to be 
discussed in detail. It appears also in other recensions of 
the Yajurveda,^ and has been commented on in the 
Brahmana (III. 2*2). Prof. Keith translates it as 
follows: — 

“Thou art the substance of the sacrifice. The Eaksas 
is burnt up, the evil spirits are burnt up. The vedi hath 
come to the sacrificial straw, made by Manu, fashioned 

1«, S, V. Dhisana, 

2 , Vedic Index, I, p. 

Ka\h. Sam,, L 2; Kap, Sam,^ L 2; MaiL Sam., I. 1. 2; also Brahmana 
cprresponding to the above, ^XXL Ij XLVII, lY, 1, 2 respectively. 
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with the svadha call. The sages fetch it from in front, 
the delightful straw for the Gods to sit on here”. 

It is clear that Prof. Keith makes nonsense of this 
passage by translating dhisana as vedi (so-QiHacial altar) 
unmindful of the warning already sounded in the 
Index, as cited above. He seeks to justify his rendering m 
the foot-note® “The inversion of expression by which 
the vedi is made to approach the straw, instead of the 
straw the vedi, is not difficult in the priestly terminology”. 
This is adding insult to injury, as Prof. Keith finds 
himself unable to explain, according to his rendering, the 
significance of the second line, in the passage though he is 
constrained to observe that ‘ the j-eferenee to burning show's 
that some implement must have been heated (the italics are 
mine). His mistake may have been due to the misappli- 
cation to the w'hole passage of the ritualistic direction 
given by Apastamba,® as well as by Baudhayana^ in respect 
of the first only (11), vix. Yajnasya gJiosadasi, 

which has the variant. Yajnasya gosadasi in the 
Kathaka and ike Maitrayanl Samhitas. Gosad might 
refer to the vedi, by analogy with admasad in numerous 
passages applied to Agni as hotr. 

The Taittirlya Brahmana, all the ^rauta Siitras and 
both the commentators Sayana and Bhatta Bhaskara 
agree in finding in this passage reference to an implement. 
The, Brahmana calls this implement param, but fails to 
understand why it is here styled dhisana by which it 
means only vidya, and is content with the observation 

1. Veda of the Black Yajus Schoolf TtYI, p. 2« 

2. Ibidj vide notes 3 and 4. 

3. Srauta Stitra, 1. 3. 

4t Sratita Sutra, h 
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that the implement is used ‘ with knowledge Sayana 
is worried about it too, and explains that the implement 
or axe (parasu) is an allegorical representation of vidya^. 
Bhatta Bhaskara is bolder, and explains the term by " an 
efficient weapon for cutting ’ ® (lavane samartM). 

Let us turn to the other passages where dhisana 
occurs. In the sixth amtvaha of the same Jcanda and 
pra^na we read : 

DJiisanasi parvatya praii tvd divashamd)hanirveitu, 
dhisanasi pdrvateyl prati tva parvatirvettu, which Prof. 
Keith translates : — “ Thou art a bowl of rock, may the 
supporter of the sky recognize thee ; thou art a bowl made 
of the rock, may the rock recognize thee .4 ” 

And in the foot-note he adds : — “ What dhisana really 
means here is doubtful ; Eggeling (S. B. E. XII, 38) 

renders it * bowl and this may be right The use of 

parvatya in the case of drsad and pdrvateyl in that of the 
upala is explained by the fact that the latter as smaller 
was deemed to be the offspring of the former.” In other 
words, one ‘ dhisana ’ is 'of the parvata torn from the 
rock and the other a smaller piece chipped from this 
large piece. The ritual referred to in the passage is the 
crushing of the grain into pulp with the help of these 
pieces of stone known as drsad and upala. The com- 
mentators are certain of the sense of dhisana in this 
passage, and are helped by the ritual in arriving at the 
interpretation. In the words of Bhaskara®, Dhisandsiii 

1. Viflya vai dhisana I Yidyayaivainadachhaiti TI (III. 224). 

2. Vidyarupatvenaghijnatavati (com., on Tait , Sam., L 2. 3). 

3. Dhivadrsta kivane samfirtha. (com., on Tait. Sam., T. 1. 1). Again, 
Asnapers7im dhisnnasahd&na samVirtyan, vidyayaiva barhirchhiprapUim 
gacehon hhavati I (com* on Taik Sam., III. 2-2-4). 

4. Tr., I. p. 6. 

Com. on Tait. Br. 1 III. 2-6 ; {Mysore Oriental Series, No. 18., p. 85). 
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samydydm drsadotyadMnam, DJiisanasi parvaleyiti 
drsadytipalatyadhanani. Blit neithet he nor Sayana ex- 
plains why the term dhisma should be applied to the 
stone pieces. They might have found a key in the earlier 
part of the passage where the samyd or huge stone slab 
over which the crushing of the corn takes place is des- 
cribed as divaslmntbhanl ‘ reaching to the sky denoting a 
bowl of stone or rock found in nature, as contrasted with 
the drsad and iipala which are man’s handiwork, having 
been chipped, polished and sharpened (whence the term 
dhisand). But with this we shall deal later in connection 
with other passages. 

If we apply the meaning ‘ stone piece ’ to dhisand 
in the first passage, the other expressions at once become 
intelligible and acquire a fresh meaning. The stone im- 
plement has gone towards the felling of the sacrificial 
grass (harhiracMia), and it was fashioned by the hand 
of man in antiquity, (wa)Mt«a made by Manu, the 

first civilized man in mythology, dvahanti Imvayah is 
found in the other recension^ in the form taydvahante 
havayah, ‘ knowing meii get the grass cut with this (imple- 
ment),’ Svadhaya vita? fa would mean ‘ getting sharpened 
with every use or application ’ (literally, by the exercise 
of its own nature, svadha). The prayer that the Raksasas 
may be prdtymfa (burnt) is quite in place as referring 
to the heat due to friction, in the whetting of a stone imple- 
ment. It is in keeping with Vedie practice to regard the 
unnecessary or inconvenient parts of things as the portion 
of the Raksasas cf. Bdhsasdm ihagosi in Taitt. Sam. 

1. Kathaka and KapisthaJaf (op. dfc.) Keith notices this, but remarlcs that 
toy a may be an instance of a rare smihi and thinks that Ua4’ is no 
more than an easy correction (as in MaedonelPs Vedic Gram'nqr 
p. 66, note 8), 



1. 1, 5, addressed to the outer rind of corn, as contrasted 
with devahliagam which is the grain after the husk is re- 
moved. By the friction generating heat, stone particles 
are rubbed o& the edge of the implement. 

We get a further idea of the meaning of dhisana from 
the first Fajifs or the fourth pmlna; 

A dade gravasyadhvcimkrd devebhyo gamhJilram imam 
adJivaram- Jcrdhi etc., which Keith translates:^ “I take 
thee. Thou art the stone that maketh the sacrifice for 
the gods; mai-e this sacrifice deep, with thy highest edge.” 

“Ye that are strong, be strengthened; gather 

strength and give me strength; let me not harm you, 
harm me not.” The reference is clearly to sharp-edged 
slabs of stone. 

II 

We may now proceed to consider those passages which 
seem to contain an unwritten record of the evolution of 
neoliths- Prof. Roth^ pointed out long ago that the 
word drsad in the Rgveda^ denoted not a mill-stone 
but a stone used to pound grain, as a pestle, i. e., upper 
stone. Upala or upara in the Rgveda^ denotes the 
mortar. But in the Yajurveda and Brahmanas upala 
means the upper stone, (not the lower as in the Rgveda) 
and has the specialized meaning of upper grinding stone, 
for and upala appear in contradistinction to ulu- 

khala and musala, as Yajndyudhani in the Taittiriya 
Sanihita, as well as in the Hatapailia BraJimana. It is 

1. Tr., I, p. 51. 

2. St Petersburg Diet .<?. v, Drsad. 

3. B. V., VII. 104. 22; VIII. 72-4. 

4. UparainR V., L 79-2; X. 94-5; X. 175-3. UpalapraMni (lx. 112-3) 

is rendered by Yaska as saktuharika (Niruka, VI, 5). It means ^poun- 
der of corn^ 
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clear, that pounding was the primitive method, and that 
the grinding stone was a later invention of neolithic 
man. 

Ill 

The further stages in the evolution of implements are 
preserved in another word, also a synonym for param viz. 
svadJiiti. In the TaiUinya Samhitci (1. 2. 1.) we have the 
description of svadMti used in shaving, and with a wooden 
handle (osadhe traysvainam is apparently a prayer to the 
handle to keep the blade in place). In the ritual they used 
axes of bone’- both for cutting the sacred grass and for shav- 
ing, except in the Ailiarvaveda where we have references 
to copper axes (VI. 141- 2). But there are a few passages 
where there is indication of its having been once of stones. 
One may compare ^F.-X. 92. 15 where svadhiti refers to 
the thunderbolt (vajra) of Indra, with the numerous refe- 
rences to sphaymn or parmu in the Yajurveda^ as vajra, 
and a few passages® whereat is described as yuhtagrava, 
and which Sayana explains as pasdmsadrso vajro grdvd. 

■■ ■ TV ■ ' 

There are passages which retain the old words side by 
side with the changes in the ritual brought on in the course 
of history. Taking for example, TaiUinya Brdhmana 
fill. 2. 5) on adhisavanamasi vauaspatyam prati tvaditya- 
stvagvettu, we have, adhisavanamasi vanaspaty amity aha I 
adhisavanamevainal karoii II adrirasi vanaspaty a ityaha I 
gravanamevainatkaroli II. The difficulty of the ritualist 
here is that while in actual practice the pestle and the 

1. As-oaparasUy a bone of the horsey so oefcimes, asv a rile of the 

animalge. g,^ Tait, IIL T 

2. Tait. Br., III. 2-10. 

3. Tait, IV. 4-1. 
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mortar used were of woodiivanaspateli) , the ritual required 
them of stone: hence the apologetic explanation prdvowa- 
mevainaL karoti: ‘the hymn makes this wooden implement 
as elective as if it were of stone.’ That such changes 
in ritualistic fact were known is clearly expressed in an- 
other Brahmana passage found in the body of the TaitUriya 
Samhita (V. 1. 10), which says, that wood which was uncut 
by the axe (apara^uvrkta) was not used for sacrifices at first 
and that (the usage of the sages) made it 

acceptable to This is obviously remimseent of the 

first use of wooden material in sacrifices in place of those 
of stone or of earth. Belies of the older usage w’^e have also 
in such passages as abhijid asi yuktagrava Indraya Iva. 

V. 

As regards the form of the implement, it appears 
from the Sralua that the sickle (asida) was used for 

cutting the grass, or a horse’s rib was so used. Is it possi- 
ble that we have a real reference to the knives with 
chipped ends, similar to European neoliths or to the Rostro- 
carinates discovered so largely in the Cuddappa district? 
In any case, Vedic culture would, like the Chaldean and 
the Egyptian, have to be traced to neolithic times. 


THE EVIDENCE OF THE RK TEXT FOR THE MEANING 

OFRTA. 

R. Zimmermann, S. J., Ph. D. ; Professor of Sanskrit 
Literature, St. Xavier’s College, Bombay. 

The etymology of rta leads, via Sanskrit aram, to the 
Greek ararisko, to fix, join together, and the Latin ratus, 
reckoned, calculated, fixed, certain, valid. Its close 
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parallel, both in etymology and meaning, is the Avestan 
asJia. The etymology therefore suggests that the meaning 
of ft a has to be extended from the material gati and pra- 
pana, which the (classical) Sanskrit Kosa gives, to the 
intelieetual spheix?, and perhaps even further. Such an 
extension would, within <tiie Indo-European family, be war- 
ranted by words like intellect, understanding, which clearly 
show still their material origin. If this be correct, Ha in- 
terpreted rightly may give an insight into the philosophical 
and religious views of the Vedic and pre-Vedic Aryas, 
such as probably no other word in the Rgveda Samhita will 
afford, that important and much misunderstood kratu not 
excepted. 

Rta and anria occur in 358 Rgveda passages once or 
more than once, r/a in all the cases of the singular (excejat 
the vocative if I am not mistaken) , the nominative of the 
dual, the nominative, accusative, instrumental and genetiwe 
of the plural. Their examination yields surprising results. 
The only condition for arriving at them is to emancipate 
oneself from interpretations which seem to be as widely 
and readily accepted as they are wrong. Both Sayana and 
Yaska have to teach the 20th century interpreter of the 
Rgveda a good many things which he neglects at his own 
loss. 

It is clear that the inxiol ilaQ Rgveda itself is the 
greatest authority in its interpretation, a parallel case to the 
Mlmainsa rule that the Bruti goes before the Smrti. Espe- 
cially where modern, medieval, and ancient commentators 
fail, or contradict one another, the text must be consulted 
again and again, by itself, in the light of what there may 
be of ascertained independent knowledge about the Vedic 
age, in the light of the context, and the numerous other 
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factors that influence the meaning of a word, in the 
perhaps more than in any other text. It is not the 
same whether a particular word occurs in an ItiMsa or a 
relic of it, or is used by the Rsi-poet in the prayer for 
dahsina at the end of his suMa. In comparatively rare 
cases rta will stubbornly block the road to a satisfactory 
interpretation. Generally it will yield a natural, though 
in cases alternative meaning, provided the interpreter is 
able to transplant himself from the 20th century A. D. to 
the 20th or 30th century B. C., and to detach himself from 
views which the western group of the Indo-European 
family may have held or holds, but which under the circum- 
stances in which they lived were foreign to the Indo- 
Ii’anians or Indians of the Vedic and pre-Yedic age. 

Whatever may be the proportion of the extent Rgveda 
samJiita to the whole mass of mantras that once existed, 
but may have been lost in part, the present s'lklas must be 
accepted as the true, though possibly incomplete, reflection 
of the material and intellectual life of the times in w'hich 
they wmre wu-itten. As the bold outline of the development 
of the |)hilosophical thought in ancient India is better 
knowm than probably the history of thought in any other 
domain, it is tempting to make the later philosophical 
views at least the partial basis for the interpretation 
of ria in the RV. How deceptive such a method is' is 
clearly shown by Sayanacarya, who in passages which can- 
not possibly have that bearing, unhesitatingly sees classi- 
cal Yedanta. In the main, if the correct meaning of Ha 
in the Rgveda samhita has to be established the Rgveda ' 
will have to give the first clue to it. On this ground, the 
view of Say ana, followed with advantage where he repeats 
the older tradition, has to be accepted with great caution 
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when he apparently reads the Rk-text through the Brah- 
manas and the Sutras. How far the comparatively 
modern or medieval or even at times the ancient com- 
mentators should be blindly followed the historj’ of the 
interpretation of the Badarayanasiitrani shows, which are 
a much more recent text than the 

The explanation put ill this paper on the r fa passages 
in the RyveAa samhiia is based on the above principles; 
if they are correct, the interpretation of ria on the w-hole 
should be correct. In this or that individual case, where a 
difference of opinion is possible, no particular interpre- 
tation can lay claim to infallibility. A small number of 
eases may remain doubtful. 

It has been pointed out by writers on rta that the 
relation between rta and certain deities, Vanina most not- 
ably, is one of interdependence. At times Varuna seems to 
depend on rta, at others, rta on Varuna, Moreover rta 
is brought in connection with all the gods, as they with- 
out exception obey rta. This holds good even with 
deities in w’hich the anthropomorphic element is not 
developed much beyond the attribution of certain material 
actions as conscious ones, such as obedience, work and 
rest, in the case of for instance. It is for the solu- 
tion of the rta problem next to immaterial to ivhat degree 
the Vedic deities represent physical phenomena and forces; 
the one important fact remains that the mythological 
figures do represent natural powers. If we add this to the 
observation that figures which are hardly more than brute 
forces obej’- the behest of rfa, the conclusion seems unavoid- 
able that rta is a physical principle, underlying and per- 
vading brute nature, as it does the more or less anthropo- 
morphic figures of the Vedic pantheon. To say that dawn 


moves by rte (V. 80. 1), or to stand surprised at the won- 
derful ria that the raw cow is found with cooked milk (IV. 
3. 9), is but a poetical yet unmistakable illustration of 
the view that rta is the physical principle of the cosmos 
and governing its mechanism. 

Following the road along which the primitive psycho- 
logy of the Vedic Aryas in all likelihood travelledj it is 
not at all surprising to find that rta is the governing princd- 
ple of the human being and, naturally, in the first place of 
its doings, which are regulated and judged hj rla. That 
which is done according to rla is good, that which is done 
against it, is bad. Rta thus becomes the principle of mo- 
rality, dharma, which takes the place of rta in later strata 
of Indian litei’ature. That in those circles to which the 
family books of the Rgvedasamliita are ascribed rta should 
obtain the meaning of yajna, sacrifice, and of ritual re- 
gulation, performance and perfection, seems but a matter 
of course. To perform the sacrifice according to the pres- 
cribed rites was the expression and proof of morality; the 
■yajantana, the dasrah, was the righteous man, the non-sacri-” 
ficer, whether as a tribe or an individual, was a niggard and 
wicked. Fia then in obvious keeping with the etymology 
of the word appears as the regulating principle, the 'norm 
of action, both macro and microcosmic, material and’ 
moral. It goes without saying that rta as norm of action’ ' 
touches the Sanskrit rtu, the Latin riius, Old-High-Germah 
rim, Lithuanian re’ju; nor is the Avestan rain-, judge, arbi- 
ter, wholly outside the range of rta. 

The views proposed so far are fairly in common with the 
interpretations current of the Rgveda. Here how-ever the 
ways seem to part. The following view, for , instance, cannot 
be acc^ted.' “Spaeter waeren rta, gelegentlieh auch rtu dann 
auf Gebiete uebertragen; denen eine Vorstellung der 
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feewegung fern liegt. Rta waere schliesslich in den BereicJi 
abstrakter Begriffe gerueckt, wo es naeher als mit Bewegun- 
gsausdruecken mit av. (2) ratu, ‘ Richter, Schiedsrichter ’ 
sich beruehrt”. Neisser, Zum Woerterbuch des Rgveda 
s. V., p. 190. This statement does not represent the actual 
facts. Truth as the meaning of rta occurs in the oldest 
parts of the Rgveda, though rta, true, is apparently to be 
found exclusively in the younger parts, outside the family 
books. Nor does it correspond to the actual state of 
affairs when it is said : — “ An Reeht schliesst ferner 

heilige Wahrheit sich an 0. c., p. 191, as long as 

the number of passages in which rta means truth or true, 
is, if not the same or more than all the other meanings 
together, certainly much larger than any one of them 
individually. There are 191 passages in which ria and 
anria contain the concept of truth, either as substantive 
or as adjective. Nor has it been shown in any way 
that the meaning truth only follows up the other 
meanings and is in any manner whatsoever posterior and 
secondary to them. 

Oldenberg’s view that the Adityas, the only moral 
deities of any consequence hi the Rgveda, had been import- 
ed from Semitic sources, generally and justly has been 
declined. The main reason is, besides external grounds, 
that the Aryas surely need not go a begging for practically 
the only representatives of morality in the Rgveda. For 
according to Oidenberg Varuna would have come over bag 
and baggage from Babylon (or Elam ?)- Those scholars 
who find the meaning of rta mainly equivalent with law, 
form of action, cannot logically deny that the Indo- 
Iraiiians possessed sufficiently well developed notions of 
morality of their own without a loan from outside. 
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-Ciiat Indian mind which must be considered as the 
heir of the Sanihita period shows a logical, but more a 
metaphysical trend. This makes it lilcely that in the 
Rksuktas at least traces should be found of a principle not 
only of movement and action, but of being and truth 
as well. In view of the scepticism about the developed 
and generally accepted mythology expressed in the h ymn s 
themselves, it is more than probable that questions on the 
stmff out of which the world is made, into what every- 
thing has to be resolved finally, how man is put into re- 
lation with the outside world, in some form or other would 
arise in the minds of those who asked “ Kasmai devaya 
Jiavisa vidhemaf’ In other words, the problems about 
the first physical, logical and metaphysical principle in 
some primitive form occupied the minds of the Vedic 
poets and those around them. The very stage of thought 
makes it likely that one and the same principle would be 
considered to be at the beginning of physical evolution as 
as well as the basis of logic and metaphysics. The Rgveda- 
samMta furnishes evidence that in the mind of the Yedie 
and pre-Yedic Aryas rta was the first and common 
principle of at least the physical and logical evolution. 

We have it on the authority of tke NigJiantus (1.12) 
and Yasha that rta in the Samhits means water, 
udaka. This is the more remarkable since rta is not 
given as a synonym of in the Nighantu lists. The 

statement of the Nighantus is fully borne out by the Rktext; 
no less than b7 passages show udaka to be the nieaning of 
rta. That water was a physical and primary principle in 
the origin and construction of the world is clear from the 
cosmogonies of the Brahmanas. It is a Yedie conception 
that the waters are the primeval form of existence, 
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(Keith Rel. and Philos, of the Yeda,p. 003). The conclu- 
sion is therefore legitimate that rfa in the sense of xidaha 
was looked upon as a first ph^^sieal principie out of which the 
world was built. Rta is thus not only the regulating 
principle of action both in microcosm and naacrocosm, but 
also the material cause out of which the universe was 
evolved. 

An obvious representative of the logieal andmetaphysi- 
eal principle in the RF. seems to be found m saty a; as a 
matter of fact, satya alone seems to be that principle. 
Phrases like Ham ca satymn ea appear not only to recom- 
mend satya as a metaphysical and logical principle, but 
to preclude rta from the position of the first principle of 
logic and metaphysics. Tn other words, satya, and not rta, 
has to be considered as the basis of Reality and Truth. 

Against this view there stands the following. Satya, 
being according to, of the nature of, sa^, has a metaphysi- 
cal bearing, though in Vedic as well as in classical Sanskrit 
it stands for truth or true. Possibly we may see in the 
very word satya ilxQ correct relation between truth and 
reality, truth being but the intellectual representation of 
reality. But the surprisingly great number of passages 
which show the meaning ot rta to be truth or true, weakens 
the belief that satya is the first and only principle of truth, 
especially in the absence of any explicit and decisive state- 
ment in the Samhita. A rough estimate would suggest that 
rta in the sense of truth or true is more frequent than 
satya in. As it is certain from the Rktext that rta means 
truth and tnie, satya cannot be the only principle of truth. 
That does not represent the exclusive first logical 
and metaphysical principle is established by the very 
'phrase rlam ca sapyam ca, in which rf a occurs on a level 
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\yitli The undisputable fact that r/a in the i?F. is 

the universal governing principle creates on the other hand 
the prejudice that it is also the first principle of truth. 
What is neither explicitly stated of satya, nor even implied, 
seems at least implied of rLa. It should not be overlooked 
either that the phrase rtaw ca satyam ca is to be found in 
mandala X, fsilMa 190. The fact that mirta in the sense of 
untruth or untrue occurs in various cases in all the 
mandalas except the third, sixth and ninth, and nowhere 
in any other sense, is a confirmation of rta meaning truth 
and true. 

It has to be conceded that the evidence for ria as the 
first metaphysical pxnnciple is weak, comparatively only a 
few passages bearing that meaning, as barely half a dozen 
rks show fia in the sense of sat. •That rta is even said to 
go back to tapas need no one disturb who remembers the 
part iapas is made to play, and keeps in view the cases of 
inter-generation mentioned in the It comes on the 

other hand as a surprise that rta practically has escaped the 
fate of being turned into a mythological figure. Naturally 
the inherent abstract character rta has in the Rg veda was a 
safeguard against the anthropomorphisation. It is agreed 
on all sides, and cannot be denied as a result of the present 
inquiry, that Ha, is a sacrificial principle or norm, as well as 
the sacrifice itself. 

Rta, then in the RgvedasamMta in the great majority 
of passages is (1) either (the principle of) truth itself or 
some aspect of it, and as such the logical basis of the 
thought and speculation of the primitive Vedic philosopher. 
Rta is (2) a cosmic principle, either as water one of the 
material causes, or the only material cause out of which the 
physical world is made j or it is the norm^ the universal Law, 
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governing the action both of macrocosm and microcosm. 
As the norm of the action of man, the personal being, rta 
is the norm of morality. That morality, both private abd 
public, being largely expressed by the ritual order, rta 
appears as the norm of sacrifice and, as a natural develop- 
ment of the original thought, as the sacrifice itself. Rta, 
therefore, in the Rgveda is the First philosophical Prin- 
ciple, which in nature and action ramified over the whole 
intellectual and moral life of the Vedic Arya. 

It is readily granted that nowhere in the Samhita a 
clear statement is found about rta, its nature and all its 
functions. But this will not upset any student wdio does 
not expect books like Aristotle’s Physics, Metaphysics, 
Ethics and Analytics to be found among early Vedic litera- 
ture, and bears in mind that even from the N asadlyasilkta 
to GTiandogya-TJ pani sad t\xeve IB a. far cry. Consider- 
ing moreover the fairly pronounced ritualistic tendency of 
the Rgvedasa-nhifa, it is rather a matter of surprise that rta 
in its various aspects is so clearly visible. Rta is a 
proof that the philosophical element in the Rgveda has 
been smothered less than the lyrical one. To have found 
in rfa the point on which the physical, logical and moral 
lines of thought and evolution converge, may perhaps with- 
out presumption be considered a positive gain. And a 
glance at the meaning of rla, obtained from the examination 
of the Rkpassages, will show at once the similarity and the 
difference between as the (main) expression of philo- 
sophical thought in the Samhita period and the formula 
somdnnaw-da of ITpanisad times. 

Note. The idea of rta-truth was put first into the 
head of the present writer by Professor Lueders, who as 
early as 1909-13 in his lectures at Berlin University not less 
emphatically than indefatigably declared is Truth, 

and not Eight, ” ______ 
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THE COMMENTARIES ON RIG VEDA AND NIRUKTA. 

C. Kunhan Raja, M. A., D. PMl, (Oxon.), University 
Professor of Sanskrit at the University of Madras. 

Till very recently Sayana was the solitary guide in the 
field of the traditional interpretation of the Rgveda. There 
is Yaska who is supposed to have lived a few centuries 
prior to the beginning of the Christian Era. He, in the 
course of his annotations on the Nighantu, has commented 
upon a number of Rgvedie passages. After Yaska, till 
about the fourteenth century of the Christian era, there is' 
a blank ; and out of this darkness comes the figure of ' 
Sayana, who has written an exhaustive commentary on the 
whole of the Rgveda, besides commentaries on other Vedic 
texts. On account of the absence of any known prede- 
cessors to him in the field of the interpretation of the 
Rgveda, it is even said that Sayana having no authority to 
follow except the ancient Yaska who lived nearly two \ 
thousand years prior to him, has used more fancy than 
tradition in his Bhasya, and as such, even if it is conceded 
that the traditional method of Vedic interpretation in 
India is a guide to a modern student of the Vedic litera- 
ture, the Bhasya of Sayana is no basis for our study of 
the Vedas according to Indian tradition. In recent years 
circumstances have changed. We know now of about half 
a dozen commentators on the Rgveda. A modern student 
of the Rgveda has to take into consideration these com- 
mentaries also. 

When I began to study the Vedas, I started with the 
Sayanabhasya on the Rgveda. I made a thorough study of 



that Bhasya and as siieh the names of Madhava, IJdgItha and 
Skandasvamin were quite familiar to me\ But it was only 
in 1926 that I came across the Bhasya m. Rgmda by 
these three ancient authors. I was made the Director 
of the Adyar Library in April 1926 and it was then and 
in this Library that I first saw a copy of these works. 
I began to study the commentaries from that time. When 
I was studying Sayana at Oxford and at Marburg, I had 
also studied Devaraja’s Bhasya on the Nighantu, publish- 
ed in the Bibliotheca Indica Series.^ At that time I had 
not read the NiruMalocana by Satyavrata. I collected 
all the references in Devaraja to Madhava and compared 
them with Sayanabhasya. I was able to trace some of 
them to Sayanabhasya. Some others w’^ere opposed to 
Sayana ’s interpretations. A large number I could not 
trace to Sayana. I knew that there was another Madhava, 
a predecessor of Sayanamadhava in the field of the inter- 
pretation of Rgveda. I knew that Devaraja must be re- 
ferring to that Madhava, 

At that time I understood Devar.ga to be a very recent 
author. I left it at that point then. Still Devaraja w’as 
very valuable to me as he reserved fragments of a large 
number of A'edic Bhasyas prior- to Sayana. When Dr. L. 
Sarup published his Introduction to his translation of the 
NiruMa^, I found there the theory that Devaraja was more 
ancient than Durga*. Except the quotations in Devaraja 
from Sayana® there was no evidence to the contrary that I 

1. Rgvedasamhita with the commentary of Sayanacarya 2nd edition by 

Max Mueller VoL 4. pp. CXXVIII and CXXXL (SRV). 

2. Nirukta edited by Satyavrata Samasramin. 4 VolL; 1st VoL 

3. Oxford University Press, 1920. 

4* Introduction to the Nirukta by Dr. L. Skrup^ Oxford University Press, 
1920. p.50. 

5i See below, p. 230. 
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could adduce and so I could not proceed any further. 
Perhaps Sayana was himself quoting from the same Bhasya 
as the one from which Devaraja is also quoting, from the 
Bhasya of the more ancient Madhava. When in 192b; 
I actually came across the Bhasya of this Madhava^ along 
with the Bhasya of Udgitha^ and Skandasvamin^ I thought 
I have same fresh material to work on. I was studying 
these commentaries ever after. It was necessary to 
examine Devaraja once more, as a preliminary step in 
the study of the newly discovered Bhasyas on the Rgveda, 
inasmuch as Devaraja gives a large number of quotations 
from Madhava and Skandasvamin. 

Besides these Bhasyas on the Rgveda, there is an- 
other work of very great importance that has been newly 
discovered, and that has to be studied along with these 
works. This is a fika on Yaska’s Niruhta^ The author 
of this work is variously® given in the colophons as 
Mahesvara, as Skandasvamin and also as ^abarasvamin. 
In this connection I have to refer to a very regretable 
lack of co-ordination among the scholars at present. In 
the introduction to the translation of the Ninikta, Dr. L. 
Sarup says that he knows of a copy of Skandasvamin ’s 
commentary on the Nirukta®. When Mr. H. Skold publish- 
ed his work on the NiruMa,'^ he refers to this statement,® 

1. Adyar Library Ms. XXXVIII D. 15 in 6 Vol. The reference will be to 

this Ms by vol. and page. 

2. Adyar Library Mss. XXXIX B. 21, The reference will be to this Ms. 

3. Adyar Library Ms. XXXVIII C 24 in 2 VoL The reference will be to 

this Ms. by Vol. and page. 

4. Adyar Library Ms. XXX EX A 1. in 4 VoL The reference will be to 

this Ms. by Vol. and page. 

5. Cf. Journal of Oriental Research Madras. II. 84 and Fragments of the 

Commentary of Skandasvamin and Mahesvara on the Nirukta Edited 

by Dr. L. Sarup Lahore 1928. Introduction p. 5. (SK. M.) 

6. p. 49. 

7. Mrukta by H. Skold. Lunds XJniversitet 1926, 

8. Preface X. 
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and this is in 1936. In 1928 H. Skold has published a booklet 
called TJntersuehungen aur Genesis dee AHindiscbe Etjmo- 
logischai Literatur.‘ There he makes this ^^*tement : 
Bin Breund Sarups soil in Indian erne Handschi ^ 
der tika entdeet haben. Wenn dies wahr geworden waere 
wuerde es von groesster bedentung fuer dieMrukto- 
philologie gewesen sein. Professor Marma, der dm 

Lreffenden Bragmsnte £r“ht 

aber 1926, als wir uns in London trafen, die Nachiioht 

sei falscb greweseii. 

In 1936, 1 had published the first part of the eata- 
wne of Manuscripts in the Adyar Library,* and there 
I lave noticed the three Bhasyas * on the and also 

ttfname commentary on the ffirakia.* which appears under 
the name of Mahesvara. I hare sent copies of ‘he cate- 
loeueto all the principal libraries in Buiope^ M . • 

atold has not seen this catalogue. Burther Dr Satup 
was in Lahore at the time this book was published by Dr. 

Sold If he had written one letter to Dr. Sarup, he could 

Svc got at the correct information. But he simply rdied 
oh th? statement of Professor Varma, and I do not know 
which fragment of which book it is that Professor Varma 
has studied. I know that the Lalchand Library in Lahore 

has a complete manuscript of the commentary, and theie 
is a transcript of the commentary m Lahore, taken from 
Madras. It is, to say the least graceless on the part of 
Mr Skold to kave rest contended after stating that Dr. 
Samp has made an irresponsible statement. 


1. Lunds Universitet 1928. ^ 

1: i'eatelogne of the Sanskrit Mss. of the Adyar Library. Part L 1926, 

4. p. 2 and supplement I- 

Introduction p. 6 Ms. C, 


After studying the commentaries, I have come to the 
following conclusions. 

1. Devaraja is later than Sayana. 

2. Madhava is prior to Sayana (this is accepted by 

all). 

3. TIdgitha and Skandasvamin are contemporaries, 
and lived before Madhava. 

4. The author of the tika on Yaska is Mahesvara, 
who must be a disciple of Udgitha or Skandasvamin. 

5. Durga lived before this Mahesvara. 

6. There must be still more commentaries on the 
Rgveda. After stating these conclusions, I take up each 
of these authors for detailed consideration, 

I. DEVARAJAYAJVAN. 

Devaraja is later than Sayana, perhaps he is a very 
recent author. Sayana does not mention the name' of 
Devaraja, although he mentions the names of Madhava,^ 
IJdgitha,® Skandasvamin,® Bhattabhaskaramisra^ and 
Bharatasvamin®. He refers to Durga® also. Devaraja 
explains every word in the Nighantti. And as such it is 
really surprising if Sayana does not quote from him or 
mention his name when Sayana explains in detail the 
Yedic words, in case Sayana wrote his Bhasya after Deva- 
raja. It is true that there is a reference to a Nighantu- 


1. Sayana on the Rgveda X. 86-1. 

2. Sayana on the Rgveda X. 46- lo . 

‘ 3. Sayana on the Rgmda 1*88*5. 

4. SRV VoL 4 p. C XXX. 

5. SRV VoL 4 p. C XXX. 

6. Cf, Sayana on the Rgveda X. 30-11 etasyarco vyahhyanam niruktatihaya 

uddhriam and Durga on Nimhta 6-22. 
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bhasya in Sayanabhasya/ and that the reference is found 
in Devaraja.'^ The reference is this. 

Sayana.® usrasabdat svarthe prsodamditvena ghap- 
rat ijnya iiinighantiibMsyam. 

Devaraja* Usrasahdai prsodaraditvena svdrthe ghcih. 

From this it is assumed that Sayana is quoting from 
Devaraja.® Other reasons adduced for the date of 
Devaraja much earlier than Sayana are that Devaraja does 
not refer to Durga.® although he quotes from a large 
number of authorities, and no quotation cited by Devaraja 
from Madhava is seen in Sayana.'^ For these reasons 
Devaraja is held to be earlier even than Durga, Now I 
have to take up each of these three statements for further 
consideration. Let me begin with the last statement. 

Does not Devaraja quote Sayana? Satyavrata® says 
that not one passage in Devaraja cited as quotations from 
Madhava is found in the Sayanabhasya which he has 
collected.® These are his very words naighantukahdn- 
dmiirvacane madhaviyeti samudJirlanam vyahhya- 
vacandndni ekasydpi taira vivarmaveddrlhaprahdsayor- 
adarsanat, and iha hi naigantuhanirvacane udhridnam 
mddhuviyabha&yavacananam ekam api nopalabhyabe 
sdyanam ddhavlye ’smaddrftabMsyed° 


1. Of. the Nirukta Editel by Dr. L. Surup, Lahore 1928. Introduction pp. 

25 and 26. 

2. Cf. the Ninikta Edited by Dr. L. Sarup, Lahore 1928. Introduction pp, 

25 and 26. 

3. Sayana on the Rgveda. 62-3. 

4. p. 230 under usriya. 

5. Cf. the Niruk^a Edited by Dr. L. Sarup. Introdnetioii p. 25. 

6. Dr. L. Sarup. Introduction to the Nirukta, Lahore 1928, 28. 

Satyavra ta— Mrukta ( Bibliotheca Indiea Edition) YoL 4, p. de 
( dorgaearyasya tadgranthasya 'v^'a namollekhadarsanat. ) 

7. Satyavrata ibid. pp. dait and dhi. (quoted below). 

8. Ibid. 

9. Ibidp, dan. 

10. Ibid p. dhi. 
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Devaraja speaks of two Madhavas/ one being 
Madhava son of Venkataearya who wrote a l)hasya on the 
Rgveda^ and also some anuhramanis,^ and the other being 
Mahdhavadeva^ whowrote a Bhasya on the Rgveda. This 
is the passage in Devaraja®; Venkafdcdryatanayasya 
Madhamsga 'bhasyakrtau (to%) ndmdnukramanydJi dhhyd- 
idmihramanydJi svafdnuhramanyd'h nipdtanukrrmanydh 
nirbandhandnukramanyah- (nirvacandnukramanydh') tadiy- 
asya bkasyasya ca bakusaJi parydloeandL.^......^.:.....pdt'hah 

sam'odJiii(di nirvacauan ea niruktam, ..................skandasvani 

..........mddhavadeva.... ......bharatasvdmyddi viracitdni 

vedaklidsydni .............niriksoya kriyate. Perhaps Deveraja 

is referring to the same Madhava in both the places. 
When I find that some passages cited by Devaraja from 
Madhava are seen in Sayana and some not, I am inclined 
to think that he is referring to two Madhavas. I do not 
know also if Devaraja has in his mind the Madhava who 
is the vivaranakdra referred to by Satyavrata® . One 
thing is certain, and that is that Devaraja explicitly gives 
the name of Madhava, son of Venkataearya, whose 
commentary has now been discovered. Also that Devaraja 
gives passages from Madhava which are not in Venkatama- 
dhava, which are opposed to the explanations in 
Venkatamadhava, and which are seen verbatim in Sayana. 

I give below a few quotations seen in Devaraja which 
are found in Sayana. 


1. Nighantubhasya p. 4. 

2. Ibid. 

3. Ibid. 

■■ "4. ■■.'Ibid.,, 

5. Ibid. 

6. I>Arukta Bibliotlieea Indica VoL 4 , p. do ef. Calcutta Sanskrit College 
Catalogue Nos. 50, blj 52, Berlin No. 1424, Bikaner No. 276, Bodiein 917. 


1. Deveraja\ 

. usm'^iidham atharyo na dantam^ ityatra athuryo 
na sfi'iya iv i iti mddhfivah. 

Sayana^ . atharyo na striy a iva. 

Madhava®. zisasi probuddhyamamm aiharyas% striyo 
maiihune, dhara hhavantlti striya iva. 

2. Devaraja* 

mahlme asya vrsandma sfise mdmscatve va prsane 
vd vadhatreK 

ityatra madhavasya pmthamabJidsyam mahl mahatl 
ime asya somasya sftse aukhahare hhavatah ye ca 
harmnl mdmscatve. asvandmaitat mdksu caratl-ti f 
akvaih kriyarndye yuddJie bqhuyaddhe 
vadhaire mlrundm himsanaslle hhavatah so-,%-yaM 
asvdpayat satrunasnehayat f ca. snehanam pradrd- 
vanam atha pratyaksakrtah. 

Sayana®. mahi mahatl prabhute. vrsandma — 

ete dve karmanl asya somasya mse sakhakare hhavatah ye 
ca,.karmni mdmscatve asvandmaitat. maksu earatUi asvaih 
kriyamdne yuddhe, talsddhyatvdt yiiddham iha grhyate vd 
apivd prsane spamanasddhyehqhuyuddhc vadhatre mtrimam 
himsanaslle hhavatah. so’ yam niguto nicaih sahddyamdndn 
satriln asvdpayat. tdhhydm asusupat avadhid ity arthah. 
kin ea snehayat prddravayat sangrdmdt atha pratyaksakrtah.. 


1* p. 194 under the word atliaryali. 

2. Rgveda 17. 68. 

3. HI. 928. 

4. p. 150 under the word mamseatva. 

5. Rgveda IX. 97-54. 
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Madhava.^ maTiime asya maJiall ime asya soniasya 
mhhakare varsananamane saranam varsamm 
mirunam namanam- mvaik hriyaniane' piva 
spdrsmmsddhye 'bdJmyuddhe satrundm Mnisanmlle he 
hkagavan.- Jatriln yac-ca srmfanafn pmdravanam alha 
praiyaksah. 

3. Devaraja.^ 

rudram jaldsahJiesajam^ iti nigamah Jaldsam 
udakandma vd iii mddhavo’ hhdsayat. 

Sayana® sukharupausadhopetam, yadvd udakaru- 
paiisadhopetam. 

Madhava.^ sukhakarabhesajam. 

4. Devaraja,® 

vrtram d saydnam sirdsii^ iti nigamah.. 
saranaslldsv apsti iti madhavahJidsyam. 

Sayana®, sirdsu saranaslldsvapsu. 

MadhavaJ iidakdsydnirgamanddvdrem. 

5. Devaraja.® 

Yac citram apna nsasd vaMnti^. 
dpyam dhanmi, iti mddhavah. 

Sayana.® apyia dplavyam dhanam. 

Madhava.^® karma. 

6 . Devaraja.^^ 

madhavas to phalir hJiedanakarynapi bhindan 
gacchati phalasamyiikto gacchatiti vd iti 
niravocat. 
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swanyahhili 

pJiaUgam partiphalayn praiiMmbam tad asminn 
astiti pliali svaccham udaham, tad gacchaty 
(idMratveneti phnligah yadva vnhyddi pJialam, 
tad asmin hhavatiU fhnU vK^fijalani tad 
gacchatiti. 

(b )“ riiroja phaligam ravena. 

fjipliald-vuaram. phalir bJiedan iena gacchatiti 
phatigam. 

Madhava.® always merely me5f7^aH^. The expression 
given by Devaraja is seen nowhere in Madhava. 

7. Devaraja/ 



abudhne raja varum vanasya ® Hi nigamah- 
vananlyasya tejasah iti mddhavah. 

Sayana.® vanasya vananlyasya tejasab. 
Madhava.® udakasya vyf. 


If we consider these seven cases, which I have selected 
at random from my notes, it will be found that Devaraja is 
quoting from Sayana and not from Madhava, In the first 
example, the expression in Devaraja is exactly as it is in 
Sayana. Madhava also uses the words, only he gives the 
explanation of oMaryah also in the middle. Further we 
do not see in Madhava atharyo na, but only atharyah, then 




meaning s/n^a iva. But in Sayana we find the same 
expression as is seen in Devaraja, namely atharyo na 
sir iy a iva. . 

In the next example, the whole passage is in Say ana. 
The only difference is that Devaraja omits some parts, 
xilthough Madhava gives substantially^ the same exjjlanation, 
the words are not the same. In the same place Devaraja 
again quotes Madhava in explaining the Rgvedic passage 
hradJinam mini' caiv or varunasya hahJirum.^ The words 
are exactly as the.y appear in Madhava.^ 

Further the quotatioii which agrees with Sayana and 
not Madhava, Devaraja styles madhavasya praihamaihds- 
yam^, thereby implying that he was aware of another 
bhasya of Madhava, and the second quotation is from the 
other Madhava. 

In the third example, Madhava never gives the meaning 
iidaka to jalisa, he always gives the meaning siikka. I have 
compared all the places where the w-ord occurs.'^ The yvord 
occurs only four times in the Rgveda, tyyice®, alone £ind 
twice®, in saniisa with thesaja. Although the expession 
jaldsam iidakanama vd does not occur in Sayana. he gives 
the meaning iidaka once, as an alternative meaning. The 
next examples sira and apnah are self evident. The expres- 
sion used by Devaraja is from Sayana and cannot be from 
Madhava. In the next example phaliga, there is a small 
bit of a feanfco’’, possibly it is from one of the anukra- 
mants 'written by Madhava. The tyvo meanings of the 


1. Rgveda VII. 44-3. 

2. IV. 138. 

3. p. 150 under the word mamseatva, 

4. I. 95, II. 660, IV. 177, IV. 407. 

5. Rgveda II. 33-7 and VII, 35-6. 

6. Rgveda I. 43-4 and VIII. 29-5. 

7. Phalir bhedana karmapL 
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wo I’d given by De vara j a are seen in Say ana and there is 
nothing corresponding to them anywhere in Madhava. In 
the last example also, the expression is seen in Sayana- and 
not in Madhava. 

These examples are enough to show that Devaraja 
was aware of Sayanabhasya when he wrote his Mghantu- 
bhasya. The whole spirit of the introductory portion of 
Devaraja is quite modern. 

Now let me tahe the point whether Sayana quotes 
Devaraja. The similarity between the reference to 
Nighantubhasya and the corresponding passage in Devaraja 
is so striking that one is quite justified in concluding that 
Sayana must be referring to Devaraja. But the presence 
of a large number of passages in Devaraja taken from 
Madhava, their relation to Sayanabhasya and the fact of 
Sayanabhasya being known as Madhavabhasya compel me 
to consider the question whether Sayana is quoting from 
Devaraja or from some earlier Nighantubhasya from which 
Devaraja also has taken the passage for his Nighantubhasya. 
The latter alternative becomes the more probable one be- 
cause of the statement of Devaraja that he has as far as 
possible quoted verbatim from previous authorities. He 
says;^ nirvacanan ca niruMam shmndasvamikriam niru- 
Matik&m hamalanaym^yam'hMlapadasanis'karams ca 
variksya kriyate taira ca asmadvyakhyeyanam tatra 
(taira) drstanam taUatkrtan ca {tatas iata^ ca) nirvaca- 
iiam upadaya iadevdsmat prakaramnurupan ced uUik'hyaie, 
anammipan tu kihcid vipannamayya-^^.niruktih kriyate. 
Prom this it is clear that as far as possible he is making 
use of the very \vords of previous commentators on the 


1 pp, 4 and 5. 
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Nighantii. He gives the names of both Ksirasvamin^ and 
Anantacarya^, as commentators on the Nighantu. Sayana 
quotes Ksirasvamin in Dhdiuvrtti* . Bo Sayana 's reference 
to a Nighantubhdsya and the presence of the passage in 
Devaraja ’s Nighantubhasya are not enough to prove that 
Devara ja preceded Sayana. I recognise the possibility that 
Sayana may be actually quoting from Devara ja and that the 
passages in Devaraja could be passages in earlier commenta- 
tors from whom Sayana copied directly or through Deva- 
raja. Such a possibility could have been considered, but 
Devaraja quotes the passages from Madhava and the pass- 
ages are not seen in the only other Madhava known to have 
written a commentary on the Rgveda. So the only possi- 
bility is that Devaraja is quoting from Sayana, and the 
passage in Devaraja referred to by Saj-ana must be a pass- 
age that Devaraja took from a previous NigJmntuhhasya. 
The passage in Devaraja^, Ksapa prerane kathadisv apathi- 
io 'pi hahidam etan mdarkmam iLy asyodaharanatvena 
dMiuvrttaw pathyaie, occurs*, in purusakara^, also. Again, 
but for the presence of this passage in puriisakara, a work 
earlier than Sayana, this would have been another evidence 
to show that Devaraja is later than Sayana, as the refe- 
rence occurs in Sayana ’s Dhatuvriti. There under the 
Gamsutra 'bahulam. etan nidarmnanf, we see the root ksap 


1. P.4. 

2. Ibid. 

3. See above, p. 228. 

4. Commentary on Stanza 136 of Daiva. 

5. Published in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series. 

6. Mysore Series Vol. II. part 2. pp. 324-250. 

*c/. Dhatuvriti Mysore edition, VoL I, Part I, P, 73, 

Atra ksirasvmnisuhhuticandraprabhrtayo hheke vitrsa hhmahdam 
hrasvantani pratipdy ante and VoU II, Part 1, P. 62, 

Atra dhatau Ksirasvami kasety eke Hi dantyantdm (miditani api 
papatha. 
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prerane. As a matter of fact I thoiigiit so till very 
recently. 

Now remains only one other argument to show that 
Devraja is a very early author, and that is that he does not 
mention Durga although he is quoting a large number of 
aneieiit authorities. Silence in itself is no proof. It can 
be an evidence in support when there are other proofs. 
It is a very strong point that when Devaraja was writing 
a Bhasya on Nignantu he would have mentioned Durga 
also while he mentions a large number of authorities. But 
as it has been shown that Devaraja lived after Sayana, and 
as I will show later that Durga lived before Skandasvamin, 
this argument based on silence loses all its force. 

I must confess that Devaraja 's Bha.sya is one of the 
most important works for a student of Rgveda and NlniMs 
on account of the fact that he has preserved the fragments 
of a large number of Bhasyas on these two works. 

II. Vehkatamadhava. 

Vehkatamadhava is earlier than Sayanamadhava. 
Sayana refers to a Madhavabatta^, and it is now known that 
he is referrmg to Venkatamadhava. The passage in 
Sayana is as follows : — 

madhavabhattas tii vi hi soior ily esarg mdranya 
vakyam Hi manyante tatha ca tadvacanam indranyai 
kalpitam havth kmcin mrgo ’dfidusad indraputrasya 
vrsakaper visaye vartamdnali tatrendmm indranl vadati^. 

1. Sayana on X. 86-1. see above, p. 227. 

^ Sayana 02 i'X. 86-4 ' ■ ■ 


In Tenkatmadliava we find : t‘4 M sotam indr an yam 
kalpitam havH^ kascin mrgo dudusam indraputrasya 

vrsakaper visaye vartamanas tatra ^ (I have copied 

exactly as it is in the Ms.) 

Thus it is clear that Sayana is referring to Venkatama- 
dhavaand not to any other Madhava. We have now a 
nearly complete copy of the Bhasya on Rgveda by this 
Madhava referred to by Sayana. The conmientary is very 
brief. Madhava does not take the words of the Rgveda ioi 
explanation but simply gives a paraphrase of the text 
retaining the order of the words in the text. Thus the 
first Rk : 

Agnim ile purohitain yajhasya devam rtvijani hotarani 
ratiiadhatamanf is thus expalined : — agnim stamni piiro 
nihitam uliaravedyam yajhasya dyustkanam sve sve kale 
devdnarn yasfarant hvaldram devanam ramantydnam 
dhandnam ddtrtamam. 

It wdll be further found that Madhava closely follows 
Yaska in his method of interpretation. Also in the word- 
ing of the explanation Madhava borrows from Alaska. A 
comparison of Madhava ’s Bhasya with Yaska will show the 
close resemblance between the two commentaries. The 
point will be clear from the quotation from Madhava given 
above. It wall be found that the words dyusikanam 


1. VI. 1137. 

2. Rgveda 1-1-1. 
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hvfltaram, ramaniyandm dhananam datrlamam are taken 
fromYaskak 

Not only this, words not wanted in a RgTedabliasya are 
introduced into this Bhasya from Yaska. When Yaska 
gives a second Rk passage for further explanation of a 
point, he has the expression tasyotiard bhiiyase nirvacandya^ 
and Madhava uses these words also where Yaska has them. 
!For example the Rk 

parisadyam Jiy aramsya rehno 
nifyasya rdyah pataya\i sydma 
na ague anyajdiam asty 
. dceiamsya md patho vi duksad^ 

Yaska's eonimentary is as follows: — 

Farihartavymn Jii nopasartavyam. aramsya reJina'^K 
arano' pdrno hhavaii. -rekm iti dhamndma. ricyate prayata ;,, 
nityasya rdydi^ paiayaM syama. pitryasyaiva dhanasya na 
seso ague angajdtani asti. sesa ity apalyandma. ^isyate 
prayaia^- acetayamdnasya iatpramaitasya ihavati. md nah 
patho vidudasa Then Yaska has tasyotiard hhuyase 
nirvaeandya, and then Yaska explains the next Rk. In 
Madhava we find:— 

parisadyam parihartavyam panhrtya gantavyam 
'nopasartavyam aranasya dhanam arano’ anyo hhavaii na 
ramata ity api varter arano’ nyato gacchatlti tasya dhanam 


1. Cf. Nirukta. Vii. 15. 

2. Cf. Nirukta. II. 11, VII. 17 etc. 

3. Rgveda VII.4-7. 

Nirukta III. 2. 
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upasidat/i lasmi'im agate ddtavgam tad Wuivati iata^ ca tad 
aniigmn hJiavati. iato vayam Mcyasyaiva dJianasya 
pat ay ad sgameti putram abliipmtya vadati. taiJia calm 
no seso agne annajdtam astiti. mm ity apatyandma. 
msyate mriani iti. ndnyajatam maniisyasyapatyam bliavait 
tatm eefayanidnasya taiprmnafiasya bhavati masmdt 
patho vidfidusa. aurasarn eva putram asmabhyam dehliy 
asyottard bhuyaso nwvmandya^ 

Here it will be noted’ that besides the expression 
asyottara bhuyase nirvacanaya, the words parihartav^’-am 
nopasartavyam arano ‘nyo (arano rekno) bhavati^ annajatam 
asti, sesa ity apatyanama, acetayamanasya, tat pramattasya 
bhavati, yidtidusa are all taken from Yaska. The above 
passage shows how closely related Madhavabhasya is to 
Yaska. This close relation is a very imi)ortant. factor in 
that the manuscript of the Madhavabhasya could be correct- 
ed by Yftska, as is also in the above passage. 

There is no doubt that in the majority of cases Devaraja 
is quoting from Yenkatamadhava and not from Sayana 
when he quotes from Madhavabhasya on Rgveda. In the 
introductory portion of the Nighantubhasya Devaraja gives 
some details about Venkatamadhavabhasya, and he says 
that he has examined the Bhasya many times. He says 
that Yenkatamadhava has written some anukramanis. He 
mentions five anukramanis^, and they are ndmcinukramani, 
nipdtdmikramani dkhyatdmilaramam, svardnukramanl, nipor 


1. IV. 47 and 4S. 

3. Nama, akhyata, svara, nipata an4 ni^vacanai cf. p. 4 and sea-above, .p. 229, 
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tanu'kramanl and nirvacananukramml. The last is printed 
as NirhandhananuJcranianl, but it is a mistake for nirva- 
cananukramam. This reading nirvacananukraman is also 
met with in some manuscripts^. Devaraja says, srivenka- 
tacdryatanayasya madhavasya ikasyakrtau ndmdnukrama- 
nyaJi From this it would seem that the mmkramanJs 

formed part of the Bhasya. In the manuscripts of Yenka- 
tamadhaya that is now available there are some karikas 
in the beginning of the various adhyayas. In these 
karikas some problem connected with Yedic interpreta- 
tion is discussed. The topic discussed in the beginning 
of an adhyaya has nothing particular to do with the 
contents of that adUydya. In all the adhydyas in the same 
astaka the same topic is dealt with. In the manus- 
cript now available, the fourth astaka is missing. In 
the other seven a'^falms seven points are considered, and 
the seven points are, svara, dkhydia, nipdta, rsi, cliandas, 
devatd and mantrdriha. Of these svara dkJiydta and 
nipdta are mentioned by Devaraja. Perhaps the ndmdnu- 
kramanl is in the fourth astaka. Then there is nirvacana. 
The last astaka m the manuscript contains a consideration 
of mantrdriha. Perhaps this may be identified with 
nirvacana mentioned by Devaraja. But there is one 
difficulty. In the body of the Nighantuhhdsya, Devaraja 
mentions by name only nirvacananukramam, and none of 
the passages given by him occur anywhere in the 
manuscript available. Not only this, even the topic under 
which such passages are possible is not met with in the 


1. Cf. Government Oriental M§s. Library, Madras, E. 3376 p. 2, 

2 . p. 4v'- 


mtouscript. There are some other passages quoted by 
DeTaraja. He simply says Hi madhavaJi, without giving 
the name of the wmrk from which he quotes. As the 
passages are in the form of they could be from one 

or other of the miukrammls. All passages quoted 
explicitly from Nifvmammikmmam are in the form of 
karikf^s. In some places in the manuscript, after the 
karikas we see the name given various!}'- in the colophons. 
No where is the name mrvaeamnukramanl etc.,, met with. 
The names given are, adhy&faHhamikrmnmika,^ anukramani- 
ka,^ adhy^yarthaniihramanika (karika)^ aihy iyzHhasam- 
graJiakarika* adhyayaHhakarika^ and soon. Yeiikatama- 
dhava says in the beginning of each adhyaya what parti- 
cular topic he is taking up for discussion and . sometimes 
at the end of an astaka he says that he has in the whole of 
ihsX astaka discussed such and such a topic. These are 
some specimens : — 

upngddisu vaktavyam ddita'^x sampradarsayan,^ 
amitesu mitarfmdm sgame karanam vadan’ 
astake prathame, snidhMh svara ittham pradarsitah.'^ 

There are only two manuscripts definitely known to 
me. There is a transcript from a Malabar palm leaf 
manuscript, taken by the Government Oriental Manuscript 
Library, Madras,® and from this, copies have been taken 
by the Adyar Library^* and the Lai Ghand Library, Lahore. 

1. IV. 81. 

2. IV. 168. 

3. 11.592. 

4. 11.338. 

6. II. 504. 

6. IV. 371. 

7. IV. 77. 

8. 1. 290. 

9. E. 3076 and 3703. 

10* Se« above p. 225, 
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This copy is very nearly complete, only the fourth 
and ten sfiktas in the beginning being missing. In My sore 
there is a manuscript for the first asfaka.^ In this there are 
no kdrikds in the beginning of the adhyayas. I have reasons 
to believe that in Trivandrum there are some manuscripts 
independent of the Madras manuscripts. The Bhasya,! 
understand, is being published from Trivandrum." Beyond 
this I was not able to get any information from 
Trivandrmn. 

Devai’aja does not mention the names of Rsi, Bevata 
and chandas mmkramams. Perhaps the contents of these 
anukramanis are not of use to him in explaining individual 
words. There is a possibility that these were separate 
anukramanis, independent of the Bhasya. In that case the 
word hhdsyakr tail in Devaraja has to he read as bhasyak- 
rtaJi. But the manuscripts of Devaraja that I have 
examined® does not warrant such a change. Devaraja does 
not give the names of the anukramanis in the order in 
which they appear in the Bhasya. It is possible that 
.Vefikatamadhava has written some other anukramanis, 
from which Devaraja is quoting. This supposition becomes 
very probable when we take into consideration the fact 
that none of the quotations are traceable to the Bhasya 
and even the topic dealt with in the quotation cannot find 
a place in the Kdrikds contained in the Bhasya. There 
are four quotations which Devaraja says are from 
Nirvacandiikramanl. ’ In the Introduction Devara j a says 
that one of the Anukramams is Nanidnukraimnl*. Ndmd- 
n ukramanl is not in the semn Astakas available, nor the 

1. JV:l ysore catal(?>gue of p., , . .No. 2- 

2. Announced in some of tbeir recent publications. Seen ]Sro.;91.; 

3. Gf. Government Oriental Mss. Library Aladrasi’ ^* 3376,- / 

.''■■yvA' see •■■above, ■ 
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Nirvacayianukramam. The following are the quotations 
ivmnNirvaccmiianiikramanl. 

1. adattadanam udukaih?- 

2. dkvasmanvat syat dhvamsanavat^ 

3. sindJiavd’a syur nabhanvah^ 

4. lepanad repanad api^ 

The following must be from Madhava’s Anukramanls, 
though Devnraja does not say that they are from 
AmikramanJs. They are in the form of Kdnkas. 

1. melih syat tranayojand.^ 

2. vdcdvirUpanityaya^ 

3. karamsUi krtdni syuh. 
knyamdnani kecana’ 

4. silpav anye Kriiiryakam^ 

5. vljih syat preramkriya^ . 

Satyavrata says that the above quotations are from 
Madbavas Namanukramm^^. There is no way of verifying 
his eoiijecture. 

6\ antodatto nipatah sydd 
dkhydne cadyudattata^^ 

Satyavrata says that this quotation is from Nipdidnuk- 
ram.mf°. There is a section dealing with nipdtas in the 
BJidsya’-^, but such a passage is not there, nor can it have 

1. p. 108 under the word aravinda. 

2. p. 108 under the word dhvasmanvat. 

3. p. 137 under the word nabhanvah. 

4. p. 13 under the word vipah. 

5. p. 82 under the word melil’. 

6. p. 92 under the word aksaram, 

7. p. 167 under the word karamsi. 

8. p. 169 under the word krtvi. 

9. p. 175 under the word vijam. 

10. Cl index VoL IV. p. 150. 

11. p. 373 under the word rodasi. 

12. Astal?alir, 
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a pkfze ibere. It is not in the section dealing mtli svara^ 
eitiier and it cannot find a place there also. There are two 
lines in the Kankas 

antodattanipalesu^ 

and 

antodattam ahhut padani^ 

But these lines cannot be what Devaraja quotes. 

7. phalir hhedanakarmapi^ 

8. madhyoddttan tu vrjmam 
varlaie halayuddhapoJi^. 

9. ksiprarthe svara aditah 
aniodattas tugariJms 
tutujano maJie nialaif 

All these nine passages are in the form of karikas, and 
could be from the introductory stanzas in the various 
adhyayas. The only difficulty is that not one of them is 
seen in these karikas, and not one of them could well find a 
place in them. Satyavrata says that the seventh passage 
above is from Nirvacananukrmnanf. Devaraja does not 
say so specifically. He further says that the eighth and 
ninth are from svaramikramianf. It is only a guess, they 
ai-e not in the section in the manuscript dealing with svara^. 
Satyavrata further ascribes some more quotations from 
Madhava given by Devaraja to one or other of the mmk- 
ramanls^. Not a single quotation is assigned to Akhyata- 



1. Karikas in l.st astaka, 

2. IT. 718. 

3. III. 770. 


4. p. 67 under the word pfaaliga. 

5. p. 220 under the word vrjana. 

6. p. 263 under the word tutnjana. 
7 * Cf. index. Vol. IV. p. 150, 


mikranianl. Tlu'j' are not in the form of karikas ami they 
may be from the body of the Bhasya. I have not yet 
finished the work of tracing the quotations to the body of 
the Bhasya and till that work is finished I cannot say any- 
thing naore. 

Did Madhava write a separate set of antcbrainams ? iSiot 
one quotation given Devaraja is traceable to the Bhasya 
now available. There is only the fourth astaka that is not 
yet available, and we have to assign both ndmanukranianl 
and nirvacanmukraniam. From the other asfakas, it is 
clear that Madhava discusses only one topic in the same 
astaka. The evidence is in favour of Madhava having- 
written other anukramanls and it may be that he has in- 
corporated a summary of most of them into his Bhasya. 
There is a copy of Madhavabhasya for the first astaka only 
in Mysore. This copy does not contain the karikas. From 
this it should not be concluded that the karikas now seen at 
the beginning of the adhyayas were originally independent 
pieces later added on to the Bhasya. It is clearly stated 
that these A-anA-ffS were written as an integral part of the 
commentary. 

I have an edition of the karikas ready for publication. 
But it is necessary to consult some more manuscripts to get 
at the correct text. I find that there is a manuscript in 
Trivandrum and I do not propose to publish the karikas 
before consulting those manuscripts. , , 

Venkatamadhava does not mention the names of many 
previous authorities. He quotes from ^atyayanakas^, from 
Saunaka® and from Yaska®. He mentions the names of 


1. IV. 373. IV. 295. 

2. III. 780., II. 568 etc. 
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Cdgltha^ Skandasvarain® and Narayana® as earlier com- 
mentators on the Rgveda. He mentions the names of his 
father* and grandfather/ the names of his mother® and her 
father’’, of his brother® and his sons®. He gives also the 
gotra of himself^® and Ms mother^^. He mentions the name 
of the country^® in which he lived, he describes the king of 
the country as jagaiam ekavim^^. He gives some informa- 
tion about the village^ where he lived. I am giving as an 
appendix all the colophons in Venkatamadhava, and also 
the first stanza in the karikas where the topic in that 
adhyaya is given. I do not say any thing about the date of 
Madhava except that he is earlier than Sayana and he may 
have lived about the tenth or ninth century of the Christian 
Era. , 

In the main body of the Bhasya I have shovm^® above 
how Madhava makes use of Yaska. In the karikas also, he 
is adapting the passage from previous authorities for his 
use. I give instances below. 

Sarvamkrmmni. 

M an t ranam krahammiarseya^han do daivat avid yajan- 
adfiyapanahhyam freyo dhigacchatiii. Biabhyam 
evanevamvido yataydmdni chandanisi bhavanii^^. 


1. VI. 1135- 

2. Ibid. 

3. Ibid. 

4. VI. 98. 

5. IV. 412. 

6. VI. 38. 

7. III. 1015. 

8. IV. 583. 

9. IV. 623. 

10. IV. 38. 

11. Ill 767, III. 818. 

12. VI. 1328. 

13. VI. 1133, VI. 1187. 

14. VI. 1278, VI. 1083, 

15. See above p. 238. 

J6. Sarvanukyamani Ed. by A. A. Macdonell, 
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' I 

Madhava 

rstndm arsagotranam 

jndnmdnu 

yasasyati ca 

svargymn dhanyam amitraham 
manirdnani ’braJimandrseya— 
chandodaivatavin na yama (ya^) 
yajanadJiyapanad eti ■ 

chandasam yatayamatand’ 

Brhaddevata 

astan yatra prayujyanie 
ndndrtheni vibhaMayah 
tan ndma kavayah pralixir 
bhede vacanalingayoh^ 

Madhava 

astan yatra prayujyanie 
ndndrthem vihJiahtayah 
tan nama kaxjaya% prahur 
lingasankJiyasamanvttamf 

The 3Iddhavahhdsya\viU he ot gresit use in correcting- 
the text of Sarvdnukramanl and Brhaddevala, and the 
latter will be of use in reconstructing the text of Madhava. 
There are many other texts on V edalaksana available. It 
is at present impossible to fix the chronology of these 
various texts. But their interdependence is plain. All 
these texts have to be examined for a correct understand- 
ing of any one of them. 


1. IV. land 2.- 

2. I. 43. 


2 ^': 

SKA.NDASVAMIN, UDGITHA AND MAHE>4VARA. 

I must consider these three authors together, 
Skandasvamin has written a coinrnentaiy on the Rgveda, 
and the first astaka is available. The Government Oriental 
Manuscrijjt Library, Madras, has taken a transcript^ 
from a Malabar palm leaf manuscript and there is a copy 
from that transcript in the Adyar Library.^ My colleague 
Mr. T. R. Ohintamani has supplied to liie another palm leaf 
manuscript in Telugu script®. TMs last one is complete 
for the first astaka. The Government Oriental Manuscript 
Library, Madras, transcript begins only at the close of the 
"second adhyaya. In Trivandrum there is a copy which 
contains the first seven adhyayas complete and fragments 
for the portion beyond*. I saw the notice of it in their 
catalogue, but I have no further information. 

There is a small introductory passage in which the 
need for writing the Bhasya is considered. It is a very 
short thing compared to the upodghlta of Sayana. This 
introductory portion concludes thus :■ — 

evcLm sarvamantrdnam karinangatvasiddJiyartham 
yato boddhavyo ^rthah, ata rgvedasyavahodhartham 
asmdhhih hhasyam kdrisyate^. 

A stanza begins in this introduction, d’he stanza is 
this: — 


1 . R. 3649. 

2. See above p. 225. 

3. It is a very good mannscript with very few errors* 

4. Cf. their cataioge IIL No. 4. 

5* My Telugu Mss. p. 3. 
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mantrdnam avaboddJiavyo 
yato 'rtho’ ngaPvasiddhaye 
rgvedasydvabodhdriJiani 
ato hhdrymn kansyate^. 

This is in the copy that Mr. Chiiitamani has supplied 
tome. 

For Fdgitha there is a transcript® in the G-overnment 
Oriental Manuscript Library, Madras, taken from a 
Malabar palm leaf manuscript. There is a copy from this 
in the Adyar Library® and I find that the portion available 
is being printed at Lahore. Onl.y the silMas fifth to 
eighty-third in the tenth Mandala are available. 

Venkatamadhava says that Skandavasvamin and 
Udgitha together wrote a single Bhdsya on the Rgveda. 
This is his statement. 

skandasvdmlndrdyana 
udgitha Mi te hramdl 
cakruh sahaikam rghhdsyam 
padavdkydrihagocarani^ 

From this it is to be inferred that Skandasvamin wrote 
the Bhdsya for the first portion, N’arayana for the middle 
anh Udgitha for the last portion. Madhava says krmndt. 
It must also be remembered that we have got the Bhdsya 
of Skandasvamin only for the 'first as f aim and Udgitha 
only for the final portions in the Rgveda. Perhaps the plural 
as mdhhih in the quotation from Skandasvamin ghmn 
above® is also significant. 

My telugu Ms. p. 1. 

2. Not yet entered in their catalogue. 

3. See above p. 225. 

4. YL1135. 

5. See the quotation from Sk. given above from my Telugu manu^ript. 
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The commentary of both Skandasvamin and Fdgitha 
are executed on the same plan. The Bliasya is very 
elaborate, and is somewhat similar to Bayanabhasya. 
There is one difference, Sayana takes the words in their 
prose order. But in Skandasvamin and Udgitha, the order 
of the words in the Rh is perserved. This latter is the case 
in Yaska and Madhava also. 

Mahesvara’s commentary on Yaska’s Nirukta is 
complete. It is a very elaborate commentary much more 
. elaborate than the commentary of Diirga. All the passages 
in Yaaka are explained. "When Yaska notes a passage 
from the and gives a paraphrase of it, Maheivara 

comments on it in detail. When Yaska notes only a bit 
and explains that bit or leaves it unexplained, Mahesvara 
explains the whole Rk. Sometimes Mahesvara notes some 
previous Rks also to make the context clear. 

It is this Mahesvara that gives some trouble. The 
name as a commentator on the Niriikta is not met with 
anywhere. The name of the author is known only from the 
colophon. 

These is a colophon in the form of karika appearing 
twice in the manuscript. The fean'M is: — 
mruktaniantrabMsydrt'ha — 
pUrvavritismmiccayak 
Makevarem racitak 
sumind PUrsarmnah 

The stanza appears as 
manirena racitak^ 

in the third line, and simfmd with some space between in 
nu and na in the fourth line at the end of the eighth 
chapter (third chapter) y mantrena must decidedly be a 


1. rV. 1675. 

2. 1.450. 
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mistake and the name must be Mahesvara. At the end of 
every pada there is a colophon in prose, where the name of 
the author is variously given as Mahesvara, isabarasvamin 
and S kandasvammd Dr. L. Saruii says that the appearance 
of these names at the end of the various padas and adJiydyas 
is uniform in ail the manuscripts he has used? I am not 
giving a description of the manuscripts as Dr. Sarup has 
already done so.® 

The commentary is known as Skandasvainin’s commen- 
tary on the Nirukta. Devaraja gives a large number of 
quotations from Skandasvamin. Most of them are from this 
commentary. There are a few which are not in this com- 
mentary? they may be from the Rgbhasya of Skandasvamin, 
from which Devaraja is quoting many times. There is 
enough evidence to show that Devaraja had made use of 
this commentary in his Nighantubhdsya, that the 

test he has used is substantially the same as we have now 
in manuscripts® and that he knew the commentary as 
Skandasvamin ’s commentary. All the quotations in 
Skandasvamin appearing in Devaraja have been collected 
by Dr. Sarup® and by Mr H. Skold.^ 

■As the colophon in the form of karikd distinctly says 
that the commentary is by Mahesvara, we have to accept 
it, unless there is evidence to the contrarj^ Now what is 
the relation of Mahesvara to Skandasvamin, so that 
Mahesvara ’s work came to be known as .Skandasvamin ’s. 

1, Cf. Introduction. SK.M. 

2* Ibid. 

3. Ibid. 

4. See SK.M. introdueticn p. 12. 

5» Ci. SK.M. introduction p. 12, 

6. Ibid p. 1 et seq. 

7. Untersuehungen zur Genesis der altindischen etymologiscben Utteratuxe. 
p. 72 et. seq. 
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:What strikes at first sight as the most important thing 
is the fact that all the explanations of the Rk passages that 
appear in Mahesvara are taken from Skaiid.asvamin. I 
give only one or two instances to make the point clear. 

Skandasvamin’s RghJiasya 

indrena saJm tvam marudagana sam hi iksase. M 
mhdah padapuramh smnyag drsyase sajagmanah 
sangacchamanah.^ 

Mahesvara. 

indrma isvaro manidganah saha sangisahdahf 
padapuramh sandfsyate. sangumdnah sangac- 
chamanah^ 

Skandasvamin. 

apratyahJiiyaktapHTva ityarthalf 

Mahe.svai'a^ 

apratyabhiyuktapurva iiy ariJmh^ 

Skandasvamin. 

ko’sdv iicyate. angeti tu nipaiah vidayata, 

ity anem samhandhayitavyah^ 

Mahesvara. 

ko’sclv indf ah angeti nipdtah. Vidayata ity enena 

samhadhyale^ 

Skandasvamin. 

f~Jirsyadeh karmana aparisamdptesv eva karmasv 
iiy arthaM 

1. Skandasvamin on Bgveda 1-6-7. 

2 . 1497 . 


3. 

IL 

406. 

4. 

' II. 

523. 

5. 

II. 

406. 

6. 

II. 

523. 

7: 

IL 

667. 


MaHesvara. 

karmanah hrsyadeh aparisamdpte eva krsydcldv liy 
arthah} 

It cannot be said that the commentary in Mahesvara is 
an exact copy of the commentary in Skandasvamin. But 
Mahesvara follows Skandasvamin, and there are certain 
expressions which are common to both. The commentary 
in Mahe Vara is much more elaborate than in. Skandasva- 
inin. But the resemblance between the two is very 
striking. Mahesvara refers to Upadhyaya. He speaks of 
the opinion of Upadhyaya in the exi)lanation of the stanza 
na vijdndmi^. Mahe Vara says: — 

evam itpadJiyayena yadi gheti f tiilyaydin samhitayam 
yadiii ikard dam veti cety evam rnpadvayam 
apoddhrtya vyakhyatam.^ 

In explaining the stanza agnim na svavrktihMM 
Mahe Vara says:— 

mafidms tvam hhavasi tatm samiddJiyamdndd Hi 
^esali. ity iipddhyuyavydhJidnam^. 

Again in the explanation of the stanza d paprau 
prthvini ra jo/ Mahesrai'a says 

tipadhyayas tv aha. anekarthatvad dhatilndm makat 
evdrthasya vahter vd vahaier vd sdWiydsasyedam 
rupam. 

This stanza is commented upon by Skandasvamin in 
his Bhdsya that is available. The Bhdsya there reads thus : 

1., 1.493. 

2. Begveda L 164-3. 

HI. 106L 

4. Begveda X, 21-1. 

5. 1.387. 

6. Begveda I. 8i-5» 
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vavalisithety api yady api voider va vaJuder- va 
salbhyasasya rnpam. Taihdpi vivaMdtha vivahsaso 
Hi mahandamasu pdthat- valianavacanayoU 
cdsainhJiovdi aneMrthatayd dJidlvaniardmm api 
prasiddJiatvdL vavaksalir mcihadhhdvdri'hah^ 

I take it that the reference to the opinion of 
[Jpadhyaya is to this passage in Skandasyamin. If that 
is the case (and as we find a close relation between 
Skandasvainin and Mahe "vara this case is very probable), 
then Mahe'vara may be a disciple of Skandasvamin. 
There is no way of checking the other references to the 
opinion of TJpadhyaya. 

Another interesting xooint is that whereas for the first 
ddaka the Bhawa of Skandasvamin is related to the 
commentary on the NiruMa by Mahelvara, for the portion in 
Udgitha. ITdgithabhasya has the same relation with 
Mahesvara’s commentary on the NiniJda. I give an instance. 
Udgitha 

■ yiivam ytivdm a' vinaii cyavanam rsim samyam 
pitrdmm cirantanam jlrnarn santam yailid ralham 
I'a'cit pumr navam karoti evarn pimali yuv am 
ta.ninan carailidya cartmdyopagamandya sukan- 
ydydh tatakdtd krtavantaii sthaH. ayan ceUhdsad 
(atapathe stikanydkrdJimane patliyaie} 

Mahesvara 

ytivam yuv dm cyavdnam cyavanam rsim sanayam 
purdnam yatlid raikam ka^cit iaksd evam yuvdnam 

carailidya carandya gamandya siihanydydh. 

sukanydm samhhoktmn ity ahMprayah taksatMih 
hrtavantau sthcda. ayan celiMsah mtapathe 
sukanydbrdhnane pathyaie.^ 


1. III. 389. 


2. p. 315. 


11. 535, 
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I think that this close relation is enough to show that 
Mahesvara is quoting from Udgitha. The relation between 
Udgitha and Mahesvara is much closer than that between 
S.kandasvamin and Udgitha- There is a reference to the 
opinion of Upadhyaya when commenting on a passage 
from the tenth mandala^ appearing in Mahesvara. But 
unfortunately that portion is missing in the copy of 
Udgitha that I have at my command.^ 

The common relation of Mahesvara to U dgitlia and 
Skandasvamin and the reference to Skandasvamin by 
Maheh’ara as Upadhyaya and also the closer relation of 
Mahesvara to Udgitha in comparison with Mahe'vara's 
relation to Skandasvamin lead us to the hypothesis — I have 
no desire to postulate anything more than a mere 
hyijothesis— that Mahesvara was a disciple of Skandasva- 
min or Udgitha, that Udgitha and Skandasvamin were 
colleagues and wrote the Bhasya on the Rgveda in 
collaboration with each other, and that the whole of the 
Bhasya on the Rgveda and also the commentary on the 
Nirukta came down under the name of Skandasvamin. 
Prom the closer relation’ of Mahesvara to Udgitha the 
impression is that Udgitha is the real Guru and that 
Skandasvamin is only a co-worker of Udgitha. But as the 
whole Bhasya and the commentary on the has 

come down to us as the work of Skandasvamin and not of 
Udgitha,* the impression is that Skandasvamin is the great 
Guru. I leave it at that. 

Devaraja quotes from the Rgvedabhasya of Skandasva- 
min. 


1. I. .S87. 

2. p.l24. 

3. Devaraja quotes only from Skandasvamin, Me does not mention Udgitha 

Seehelow, 
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This is a very interesting point. Devaraja says :— 
hrvl savarnam adadad vimsvate^ atratu 
ivanlam iatha skandasvamdna vi/aJchyatcilvat^. 

In IJdgitha we read; — 
krtvl krtVif 

Devaraja gives quotations from Skandasvamin in other 
portions of this Nighan tuhMsya, which can find a place in 
the portion of Udgitha now available. But unfortunately in 
the body of Udgitha now available, portions here and there 
are missing and this is the only passage that I could now 
definitely trace to IJdgitha. I am sure that when I examine 
further I will be able to find out more eases. Any way this 
one instance is so interesting that we can safely, postulate 
very probable hj^pothesis that Udgitha ’s Bhilsya has come 
down under the name of Bkandasvamin. This last passage 
from Devaraja follows a passage where Devarfga refers to 
Skandasvamin ’s commentary on a passage in the first a s- 
astaka. In this passage Devaraja is referring to the 
SlmndasvmiihMsya we liave. Devaraja says: — 

tmm rathmn ekisam '^^ hrtvijG dham Hi nigmnah 
aira Skmdasvmnibhasycmi. hrtiti Imrmanama 
Karmani dJiane nimitte dJianarlham yat karmety 
arthaK karmatra samsrlmah sangramarlham 
ajik syak 

The portion in Skandasvamin is this: 

krivye karmane dhane nimiiia esa sapiami dhanar- 
thani yat karmety artJujtIf 

1. Regveda X.n-2. 

2. p. 168 under the word 
' 3.,yp.87. 

4. I. 54-6. 

p. 169. ■■ 

, 6 . .1.235, ...... ' ; ■ 


Thus we find that Devaraja makes no distinction bet- 
ween Skandasvamin and Udgitha, he quotes from both 
alike as Skandasvamin. 

This importance of this similarity is increased by the 
stanza from Vehkatamadhava that was given above^ where 
it is said that SkandasvaMn, Narayana and XJdgitha wrote 
one commentary for the whole of the Rgveda in colla- 
boration. 

Skandasvamin and Udgitha must have been living 
in the same place. The colophon in Skandasvamin is : — 

valabhlvinivasy eiam 
rgartJidgamascm hitdm 
hhartur dhnivcmitm eakre 
skandasvam i yathasmrli^ 

Sanihiini is the reading in the Telugii Manuscript 
that I have and that must be the reading in the Trivandrum 
manuscript also as the name of the work is given in their 
catalogue as Rgarthdganiasanihrti^. Bkartrdlinivasuta is 
the reading in all the manuscripts except in the Adyar 
Library Transcript (although it is taken from the 
Government Oriental Manuscripts Library). 

The colophon in Udgitha reads : — 

vanavdsivmirgatdcdrysya udgithasya hrtau eic^ 

This suggests that the reading in the colophon of Skand- 
asvamin may be valabMvanavdsy eldni. . Vinivdsi is not 
a good expression. Vdsl or nivdsl is quite enough. The 
upasarga vi is out of place in that form. 

Nothing is known of the Narayana who, M'adhava says“ 

1. p. 249. 

2. At the end of a dhyayas II, III, VII. 

3. CMalogiie Eli. No. 4. 

4. At the end of all adhyayas available. 

5. See above p. 249, , 

5. Catalogue III. No. S# itiiiaifes. 
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has written the middle portion of the Bhasya in collabora- 
tion with Skaadasvamin and Bdgitha. We have not got a 
maniiseript of the Bhasya for that portion. The Trivand- 
rimi library seems to have fragments beyond the third 
astali’a. Devaraja quotes some passages from the fourth, 
fifth and sixth as f alias of SJiandasvmniihdsya. Perhaps 
they were written by Narayana. 

If Mahesvara the author of the commentary on the 
NiriiMa is the disciple of Skandasvamin and if Narayana 
wrote portions of the SliandasvamibMsya on the Rgveda, I 
must point out that there is one Mahesvara who has written 
a commentary on the Rdmayana and who is a disciple of 
Narayana^. 

As Skandasvamin is a resident of Valabhi, I must state 
that the author of Bhaffiliavya was also resident of Valabhf . 
Bhatti is by one tradition known as a half brother of 
Bhartrhari, and some commentators identify the two®. 
Bhartrhari is known as Hari^. Bhatti ’s father is said 
to be Dharasvamin, and there was the king of Valabhi, 
Dharasena® who was the patron of Bhatti. Previous to 
Dharasena there was a king Dhruvasena in Valabhi, and 
Skandasvamin ’s father is Bhartrdhruva (Dhruvaf), which 
maj' be equated with Dhruvasena. 

Mahesvara ’s cominentary on the NiriiMa is known as 
NirulitabMsyafika^. Prom this it should not be supposed 
that he was writing a tilia on a 'bhasya on Yaska’s 

1. Of, Bajandralal Mitra^s notes of Sanskrit Mannscripts Nos. 1268 any 
Mahesvaratirtharaeita vamapadasamarpita tikasvtyuddha Icandea 
samapta tatvadipika. 

2. Kavyamidam vihitam maya Valahhyam sridharasenanarendrapalit^sy an 
at the close of BhatHkaaya, 

3. Of. under Bhattikavya in Bajendralal Mitras notes of Mrs. No. 2032. a 

4« Author of etu. 

5. Cf^ tinder No. 2082 in Bajendralal Mitras^ Notices of Mss. 

6. Of, colophons collected by Dr. h, Sarup, SEM. p. 1 ct. seq. 



Mrukta^ JSiirukta is the name for Nighantu. kSo says 
Sayana^ Yaska has written the Bhasy a on this Mrukta, 
and Mahesvara has written a tika on Yaska’s Niruktabhasya 
(which is the same work as is commonly known to us as the 
Niriikta). Mahesvara ex]5ressly says so. He says: 

tasya niruJdasya yah go gma jmetyevamadayo nigh- 
antavah iesdm vydMiydnartham sasthapral)hrti samdmndyah 

ilydcli bhagavato yashasya bhdsyam. tasy tadvacan 

aihacle'dn uceUyoecitya.. vritir Mchyate^. Thus Mahes 

vara calls Yaska’s work a Bhasya and he is writing a vrtti 
on that Bhasya. To Mahes vara the whole of the work of 
Yaska must be Mrukta, consisting of Mghantu and the 
bhasya on it. In the .Karika-coiophons also the commentary 
is called a vrtti and not a tika. The coloi^hon is : — 
niniMamanirahhdsydrtha 
pilrvavrtiisaniiiccayd^i^ 

Further wherever Maheivara refers to Bha.syakara®, 
he refers to Y’'aska. Durga also refers to Yaska as Bhasya- 
kara.® So does Devaraja also'^. For these reasons we 
cannot say that Mahewara is writting a tika on a Bhasya. 
on Yaska’s Mrukta. 

Mahesvara refers to Durga as a former commentator 
on Yaska.- He says:— , 

Bhagavad durgaprahhrtibhir visiarena vydyhhdiasya/ 
In the colophon in Durga ’s commentary Durga is referred 
to as Bhagavan Durga®. Further there are references to 


1. Cf. SK. M. p. 13. 

2. SR-V. upodghata p. 20. 

0. 1.3. 

4. See above p 250. 

5. I. 5, 1. 519, etc. 

6. Of. Dnrga on XII — II. Durga refers to yaska as aearya also. 

7. p. 179 under the word krstayah. - . 

8 . 1 . 3 . ■ 

9. Colophon after th XI. see Dr. L. Sarup, introduction to Nirulta (1920) 
p. 51 and 52. . 




Durga in Mahesvara. I think the statement tadvacanaika- 
demn uuccilyo-ccUtfa'^ in Mahesvara is a reference to Durga 
who gives the whole of Yaska as a part of his coimnen- 
tary\ 

Mahesvara says:— 

na samskaram adriyetei samskardnadarasya Tietuva- 
canmn eiat. neti hrmnah.^ 

In Durga we have : 

■ucyate. visa'iavatyo hi vrttayo 'bhavmiti. hir ayam 
hetvarthe^. 

Again Mahesvara says : 

varjayatUi satdh. prdmir iti kecU vdkymesam 
adJbydharanti^. 

Durga has: 

varjayaii viyojayati ( prdnaih) prdninali.^ 

If Mahesvara is a disciple of Skandasvamin and if 
Durga is earlier than Mahesvara, we hav’e to assign a very 
very early date for Durga. There is no passage in Durga 
that suggests a late date for Durga. His style is very 
archaic. Dor the silence of Devaraja about Durga some 
other explanation than that of being earlier than Durga has 
to be given. 

I have to conclude this paper with a consideration 
whether there is any other commentator on the Rgveda than 
Skandasvamin and Madhava. 

LDevaraja quotes from Dvata’s commentary. Devaraja says 
that Uvatais the commentator on the VajasaneylsamMidd 

1. 1.3. 

2. See Dr. L. Sarup, Introduction to Nirukta (1920) p. 51. 
a; 1.185. 

Durga on Nirukta 11. 1. 

5. I. 378. 

6. Durga on Nirukta III. 12. 

7. p. 184 under the word tasthi sah.. 





There is one passage given by: Devaraja wiiieii cannot Ijc 
a quotation from Yajasmeylmnliitahlia^ya. Devaraja 
says:— 

amatyam^ ity atm uvata^ amd grJuivacamh 
sahavaemo vd. my ay at tyap. iabra bhava ity arthe grhe 
satydhvd bhavati amdtyah^ 

Satyavrata gives the Rgveda figure V, 2. 20. 1. The 
word occurs only once in the Rgveda. 

Thepassageis:— 

sa na vedo amdiyam^ 

This passage occurs aiso in the Sama Veda,® but not in 
Vajasaneyi Satnhita. The word amatya occurs onlj^ once 
in Vajasaneyi Samhita. 

The pasaage is 

yam me nistyo yam amdiyo nicakhanu^ 

Uvata’s commentary on the word is: — 
yam valagam me mama nistyak. sa hi nirgatsya 
sarirdt tato vistirno bhavati. yam ca amdlyah valagama 

nicahhdna.^ 

Where is the quotation from, that Devaraja gives ^ 
Is it from a Rgvedabhasjm that Uvata has written f 

Devaraja gives a large number of quotations from , 
Bhattabhaskaramisra. Some vedic passages commented 
upon by BhattabhaskaramiVa, as given in Devaraja, do not 
occur in any Yajus text. Bhattabhaskaramisra has 
commented upon the Taittirlyasakha of Yajus. 

Devaraja saj^s: — 

1. p. 309 under the word ama- 

2. Rgveda VIL 15-3. 

3. Samaveda 11. 731. 

4. V. 23, 

5. p. 106, Benares edition. 



//a iisranani aplcijam^. iUj ahra. apipurvad ancater 
rtvigitijadina kvippraiijaijah. taio bMue chandasi ca Hi 
yac. acah. ity aMndopaK can iti purvapadasya dlrghaJi. 
aplcyo ’prakdm'K iti bhaltaihaskaramisraJH. 

This vedic j>assage does not occur in any of the Yajus 
texts, again:— 

sarvatata ye krpananta ratmnH iiyatm, krpanania 
stuvanti Hi BJiaffabhdskaraMi'irah^. 

Does this suggest that Biiattabhaskaramisra also has 
wriitten a Bhasya onthe Rg\^eda''? I have yet to see if the 
explanations of words quoted from Bhattabhaskaramisra by 
Devaraja occur in the Bhasya on Yajus texts by 
Bhattabhaskaramisra, where the passage commented upon 
is in one or other of the Yajus texts. I have only to add 
that Oppert notes a commentary on the Rgveda by Bhatta- 
Bhaskaramisra in his catalogue.® I tried to get at that 
work. But I find that the owner of the manuscript® as 
noted in the catalogue is long dead and his grandson, who 
is now living, has no idea where the manuscripts have gone. 
I am now trying to trace up the manuscripts. 

- Before ! conclude I must state that I have no' theories. 
I have only some hypotheses round which I can collect 
facts. I have not attempted at any chronology. I have 
only stated the interrelation of some authors. There is 
much more to be done before anything definite ckn be 
arrived at. I have only lolaced here some of the facts 
that I have collected. I have much more facts awaiting 
examiuation. Many of the quotations I have copied down 
with the mistakes in the original. 

I" m Ill - m ill > I . o i .ii w iwpii w i w iii il 1 ! ■ i.i ' ,1 1 , 1 . 1 1 in tf 

1. Rgveda VIIL 41-5. 

2. p. 366 under the word npieyam. ef* Bhattabbaskara on T. S. 7, 4. 19, 

3. Rgveda X. 74-3 (not in yajus). 

4. p. 333 under the word kspayanli. 

5. IL511. 

Samannaeari of srimusnamy ehidar'*"*'-ram (Madras). 
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AFPEMDIX. : 

1. COLOPHONS. 

Extracts from the eolo|)bons at tlie end of the various 
adhyayas in the various astakas of Vehkatamadhaya’s 
Rgvedabhasya, whece information regarding him is given: 
av/afea (Compare the fifth ■ 

adhyaya 1. kuUkanam kiile jato madhavah simdarlsula'ii. 
'Cf.Y. 1. . 

„ 2. galMnir mddJiavo. Cf. V, 2. 

„ o. vuvamitfakiUe jdto mddhavah simdarlsutali. 
Cf. Y. 3. ■ ■ 

4. axlcikasya kule jdto mddhcwo venkatdtmajaK 
Cf.Y. 4. ■ 

„ 5. lohitasya kule jdto madhavo veiikalctlmajaix. 

Cf. Y.' S. 

„ 6. bharalasya Jmle jdio mddha‘V 0 V6nkalalinaja\ 

' ■ Cf. Y. 6. ’ - 

„ 7. jato gopanakule (jdlo govardkmiakide) 

Cf. Y.'7. ' ' 

„ 8. kmbd sTlvehkafdryasya tanayo madliavdh- 

, vayah (colophon at the end of all the 

adhyayas.) 

<S'econ<7 avfoAm (Compare the sixth aYa/i:a). 

adln’fi^^a 1. bannayasya kule jdto m,ddhavah mndari- 

sutcib. Cf. YI. 1. 

„ 2. mddliavdyiyasya pmitraJi Brlvenkafalmajah. 

; Cf. Yl. 2..- 

„ 3. venkafdryasya tanayo mddhavdhvayab. 

Cf. YJ. 3. 

„ 4. pmilra'^ ciniayantydh ^madhavahvayad 

.......venkatasuto^ Qf. YI. 4. 

j, 5, jpudhavali mndarlsutah^Cf. YI. 5, 
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adhyaya 6. yasya hhratasid anujah 

havi^i, Of. VI. 6. 

„ 7. govindo yasya tanayo jyesthah puirm ca 

vefikafah. Cf. VI. 7. 

Third astaka. (Compare the seventh «?/«/««). 

adhyaya 1. jato (td) vasisthasya kuie siindarl yam 
ajljmmt. GL YIL 1. 

„ 2, mitrdvanmayor vamse nidiur yasya samtid- 

bhavali.GtYll2. 

„ ?>. kundinasya kule jaici matdhhfid yasya 

sundarJ. Cf. VII. 3. 

„ 4. hhavagolakule yasya mdtur asid samud- 

Ihava'^i. Gt Yll. 4:. 

,, 5. yajnandrdyana kale yasya mdtus samnd- 

Mawh. Cf. VII. 5. 

„ 6. diiMtd hhavagolasya sundari yarn ajljanat. 

„ 7. rnddhava^i Siindarl sutad ^rJvehkatdtmajaK 

Of. VII. 7. 

Fifth asfaka. (Compare the first asfaka). 

adhyaya 1. kunkandm kule jdto madhavah sundari- 
sutali, Cf. 1. 1. 

„ 2. gdthineyakule jdto mddhavah vehkafdiniajah. 

Cf.I. 2. 

„ 3. visvdmitrakule jdi 0 mddhavah sundarisiitaK 

Cf. 1.3. 

„ 4, astakasya kule jdto mddhavo vehkatdtmajah. 

Cf. 1.4. 

„ 5. lohitasya kule jdto mddhavah sundarlsutah. 

Cf. I. 5. 

„ 6. lharaiasya kule jdto mddhavo vehkatdtmajah. 

Cf. I. 6. 

„ 7. govardhanakule jdto mddhavah simdarisiUah. 
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(Compare the second 

adhyaya 1. hmiayasya (bannayasya) kulejatah.Cf. IT. 1- 

„ 2. paiitrah srlmMhavaryasya. Cf. II. 2, 

3. s7'l (f)v6nJcataryasya tanayah. Gf.11.3. 

„ 4. pautra'^ cintaymtyah. Cf. II. 4, 

„ 5. madJiavah sundarlsuiah. Cf. II. 5. 

„ 6. sankarsananiijo yasya hhratdsld afiuja^^ 

kavih. Gf. II. 6. 

„ 7. dbnajo venkato yasya govtndas tadmianteh 

mm.Gf.in. 

Seventh astaka. (Compare the third arfafea). 

adhyaya 1. jdta(ta) vasisthasya kule sundarl yam ajl- 
janat. Gf. III. 1. 

„ 2. mitrdvaranayor vamse matiir yasya samud- 

hhavah. Gf. III. 2. 

„ 3. kundmasya kale jatd matahhild yasya 

sundarl. Cf. III. 3. 

„ 4. hhavagolakule yasya matiir asld samud- 

hhavah. Gf. III. 4. 

„ 5. yasya (jna) ndrdyanakule yasya mdtus 

samudbhavah. Cf. III. 5. 

„ 6. duhita bhavagolasya sundarl yam ajljanat. 

Cf. III. 6. 

„ 7. mddhavali sundaristitah srr kanatmajah 

itham srlvenkatdtmajaJi. Cf. "VIII 7. 

Eighth astaka. 

adhjmya 1. jajana yo jahnukule lohityo mddhavdhvayah 
dryesu kascana 

„ 2. daksinapatham mritya vartamdnesu 

madhavah. 

„ 3. jagatdm ekavlrasya visaye nivasan sukJiam. 

„ 4. colesu nivasan ka'^cit (sasyamdUsu f) 

sarvada. 
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adhyaya 5. nadim asritya nivasan kaverlm lokam 
asritam (loJeasanmrilam^) 

„ 6. tiram asritya nivasan haverya daksinam 

sukJiam (also 8). 

„ 7. colesu nivasan grame komatyaryaisX^') 

sani&vrte. 

Notel . — 

It will be found that astakas I, II, and III correspond 
to astakas V, VI, and VII. From this it is clear that astaka 
VIII must correspond to astaka IV, which is not yet avail- 
able. In astaka VIII, we get information about the country 
in which Madhava lived, about his native village and about 
the king of his country. But from the close resemblance 
even in the wording of the colophons, I fear that even if 
we had the fourth astaka, we may not get anything more 
thmi what we have in the eighth astaka. 

Nofell.— 

His forefathers are Astaka, Lohita, Bharata, Govar- 
dhana, Bannaya, (great-grand-father) ; Madhava (grand- 
father) ; Venkata (father). 

His forefathers on the maternal side are Kundina, 
Bhavagola, Yajnanarayana, Bhavagola (maternal grand- 
father) and Cintayanti (mate rnal grandmother). His 
younger brother is the poet Sawkarsananuja and his two 
sons are Venkata and Govinda. 

In the first astaka, Madhava gives his gotra and his 
ancestors. In the second astaka he gives the name of his 
great grandfather (Bannaya) grandfather (Madhava), 
father (Venkata), grandmother (Cintayanti), mother 
(Sundari), his brother and two sons. 

In the third astaka he gives the gotra of his mother, 
the ancestors of his mother, the names of her father and 
mo:jhtr. ;: • 
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These are repeated again in the fifth, sixth and 
seventh as t akas resp ectively . 

In the eighth astaka Madhava gives some information 
about the country and the village he lived in. 

The names of his father and mother are given very 
often. 

The colophon at the end of the astakas is the same for 
all^ except for the eighth. 

The following is the specimen of a colophon at the end 
ofadhyayas: 

saptamasyastakasyadyam adhyaymn vydkarod Hi 
jdia vasisfhasya kule sundarl yam ajljanat. 

Adhyayas fifty-eighty fifty-nine and sixty are given as 
such and not as the secondy third and fourth in the eighth 
astaka. 

Note III. 

In the colophons Madhava gives some idea of the nature 
of the Bhasya he has written. I give below all the expres- 
sions that will throw light on it. 

1. ndmasangraMrtham pradarsayan I. 2. 


2. tarn pasyantu ca panditdh II. 5. 

3. sadvrttyartJiam pradarmy an VI. 1. 

4. varjayan 'ahdagauravam VI. 2. 

5. samyag arihan pradarsayan VI. 3. 

6. sabdaih kaiipayair %ii VI. 4. 

7. tat paiyania ca panditad VI. 5. 

Note IV. 


I give below an analytical table of the various names 
that occur in the colophons : — 

1. Father- Venkata : I. 8, II. 3, 4, 8, III. 7, V. 4, 6, 8, 
VI. 3, 8, VII. 7, 8. 

2. Mother— Sundari : 1. 1, II. 5, III. ly 3, 6, 7, V. 7, 
VI. 5, VII. 1, 3, 7. 
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3. Grandfather— Madhava: II. 2, VI. 2. 

4. Maternal grandfather-Bhavagola : III. 6, VII. 6. 

5. Maternal grandmother— Cintajanti : II. 4, VI 4 

6. Forefathers : 

(a) Astaka : I. 4, V. 4. 

(&) Lohita I. 5, V. 5, VIII. 1. 

(c) Bharata 1. 6, V. 6. 

(d) GoTardhana: I. 7, V. 7. 

7. Great- grand-fa ther—Bannay a : II. 1, VII. 1 . 

8. Maternal forefathers : 

(a) Kundina : III. 3, VII. 3. 

(&) Bhavagola: III. 4, VIII. 1. 

(c) I’ajiianarayana : III. 5, VII. 5. 

9. Sons— Venkata and Govinda: II. 7, VI. 7. 

10. Brother — Sankarsananuja: II. 6, VI. 6. 

11. Gotra: 

(a) Kusika : I. 1, V. 1. 

(&) Gathina : I. 2, "V. 2. 

(c) Visvamitra : I. 3, V. 3. 

12. Mother’s gotra: 

(а) V^asistha : III. 1, VII. 1. 

(б) Mitravaruna: III. 2, VII. 2. 

III. STJBSTANCE OF KARIKAS. 

Extracts from the beginning of the adhyayas where 
the subject matter iii the karikas is given.:— 

Astaka I. Svara. 

Adhyaya 2. tatramantritamhdandm adau vritim pro- 
darsayan. 

„ 3. samdsdndmsvafdd vriiir adau tatra 

pradariyate, 

„ 4. pradarsayan samasidndm svaravyatya- 

sakdramm. 


adhyaya 

End: 


Astaka II. 
adhyaya 

?? 

0 

» 

AstaJca III. 
adhyaya 
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5. avagrahavihlnanam adav artham pmdar- 

fayan. 

6. sarvatmdattasabdanam adav artham pra- 

darsayan. 

1. anvadeiasya visaye vaMavyam sampradar- 
sayan. 

8. rupe bhinne svare bhinne sabdavrltim 
pradarsaymi. 

astake prathame smabhih svara ittham 

pradarUta'g sthapaniyam prayatnena 

panditair ayam. andhakare 

dipikabhir gaceJian na sklialaii kvacit, 
evani svaraih praniiandm 'bkavanty 
arthah s phut a Hi. 

Akhydta. 

1. yatkincid iha vaktavyam akhyatesv asii 

vaidikaih. 

2. pradarmyanlitovrtiim. 

3. pradarsayan lato vrtthn luhas ca iadanan- 

taram. 

4. pradarmyan lino vrtiim. 

5. lotah pradari-ayan vrttim letas ca tadanan~ 

taram, 

6. Irtah pradarmyan vrttim lutas ca tadanan- 

taram. 

7. tatrakriyem vakyesu kartavyam upadi- 

syate. 

8. darmyann atmanepadaprayiiktam bhedam 

adiiah, 

Nipdta. 

1. yad vaktavyam nipdtesu brahmanaii 
chandasair iha. 


adliyaya 

n 

n 

end: 

AstaJca V. 
adliyaya 

?3 

>> 

end: 


m 

2. sangatesu nipcdesu vaMavyam sampradar- 

saymi. 

3. nipaiesv eva hesancid vrUihhedani pradar- 

sayan. 

4. cahangandm nipaiandm ariham adau 

pmdarkiyan. 

5. adau pradarBayan..... ranvita^}. 

6. nipatesv eva vaMavyam praganuktam 

pradarsayan. 

1. upasargesu vaktavayam aditah sampra- 
darsayan. 

8. upasargesu vaMavyam anukiam sampra. 
dar'ayan 

triiyasydsfakasyetlham adhyayadisu darktah, 
upasdrgampdtarthdh sarve vedopak- 
arindii 

Rsi. 

1. rsirndmarsagotresu vtjneyam iha vaidikaih. 

2. gotresv rsinam vaMavyam adaveva pradar- 

Bayan. 

3. amitesii mitarslndm dgame kdranam vadan. 

4. anekarsisu suktesu vaMavyam sampra- 

sayan. 

5. astak&dim vaMavyam adiia^ sampradar- 

myan. 

6. kdranam suktahhedasya mukhatdh sampra- 

dnr&ayan. , 

7. rsir vdrse ca vaMavyam praganuktam 

pradarsayan. 

8. pitrputrasamdvek vaMavyam s ampradar- 

sayan. 

rstndm drsagoirdni pancmne smMMr astake, 
adhyayadisu vaMavyam vibhajyoktam 
kramad iti. 
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Astaka VI. CJiandas. 

adhyaya 1. yae chandasiha vaMavyam vidyat chanda- 
sair dvijaih 

„ 2. usnigadisu vaklavyam adav eva pradar- 

(ayan. 

„ 3. pradarmyan trhatyader laksanani prthak 

prihak. 


4. pradarsayams trsHibhader laksanani prthak 

prthak. 

5. aticchandassu vakiavyam dvipadesii ca 

darsayan. 

6. pragathesu ea vaklavyam sampattim ca 


pradarsayan. 

7. pademnesu vaklavyam aditah sampradar- 


sayan. 

„ 8. avasanesu vaklavyam, dditah sampradar- 

sayan. 

end : Hi chandassu vaklavyam adhyayadisu darmlam, 

asmahhir astake sasthe janann clad 
vimucyate. 

Astaka VII. Devata. 

adhyaya 1. yatkincid iha vaklavyam devatasv asti 

hahvrce. 

„ 2. taira pratyaksadevesu vaklavyam sampra- 

darsayan. 

„ 3. a^ruyamanadevesu vacyam mantre.ni dar- 

sayan. 

4. asvddyausadhiparyante vdcyam devagane 
vadan. 

„ 5. prayajadevajasvadau vaklavyam sampra- 

darsayan. 

„ 6. devdnam yajnasamhandhe vaklavyam 

^ampradarsayan^ 
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adliyaya 7. 

}> 8 . 

A si aka VIII. 
adhyaya 1. 

„ 2 . 

V 3. 
,/ 4 . 

5. 

6 . 

1 . 

8 . 
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pavasvadistt vakiavyam aditah samprcdar- 
aayan. 

yad aimavisaye vacyani tadaso sampradar- 
sayan. 

3Ianirdrtha. 

yatkmcid asii mantrarthe vaktavyam ilia 
hahvrce. 

niantrabrahmanayor artJie vaktavyam 
sampradarsayan. 

aparair api vedartlie vaktavyam iti dar- 
myan, 

rglMsyakrdhMr vaktavyam aditah. sam- 
pradarmyan. 

anart'hakrtasandeham.antresv adav apanu- 
dan. 

hrakmanoktesu edrikesu vaktavyarn sam- 
pradarsayan. 

rgariham avagantavyarn aditah sampradar- 
' ay an. 

veddrtJiasya pararthehJiyo vai^esyam sam- 
pradarayan. 


Bote, I have copied from the manuscripts correcting lapses. I will 

make the corrections in the critical edition of the karikas now ready. 
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CANDRA. 

V. K. Rajwade, M.A . 

We find this word used as an adjective and qualifying 

(1) m, ^13, r4, and ; 

(2) wg. and «iRr:; 

(3) |sr and occurring in compounds with =^; 

(4) fm., dJiT, %, ^wand ' 

We also find and prefixed to which 

then becomes and quali- 
fies ^ and qualifies 4^1 and 

qualifies ^ and qualifies 

and qualifies qwJTPr i.e. Soma (fitu), everywhere 

seems to mean delightful, desirable, attractive, bright etc. 
p and § intensify the sense of =^. p^ and gsi^. mean 
exceedingly delightful etc. delightful, desirable etc. . 

universally. delightful or conspicuous on account of 
horses, delightful etc. like gold. 

We find it used as a noun also. 
ntJR =^5533 p# 

here the constituents of riches (uw:) dr prosperity are cows, 
horses, chariots, brave sons and 

’TT =P[pf (loHo'^ivs) 

gifts made to Brahmanas bring into the giver horses, cows, 
and also gold. 

I have received from a certain king two thousand spotted 
cows (liMdRt; and over and above large quantities 

( 113 of bright (3^) and gold. ^ may qualify =?Rf or fisp 
or both. 



I take to mean silver, though the understands 
gold by it. The days of the demand for silver were over long 
before the time of the Rgveda, immense quantities of gold 
were available. The word occurs only once, flft 

etc. these words by themselves and in compounds occur 
about 190 times. Poor silver had lost its attraction before 
gold. 

(2-2-4) =to Agni as resplendent as 
W5npr*iR[r^ wg (\\%V's) (3-61*7) = great is the 

miracle-working power, the thaumaturgy, of Mitra and 
Varuna that (by their action) Agni spreads (^si^) his light 
in all places (5W) like ^ in these two similes is the 
Moon. 

The Moon is altogether a ininor deity in the Rgveda 
when compared with the Sun. Agni is also compared with 
the Sun. I have not found qualifying the sun anywhere. 
I think it must mean the Moon here. 

Just as Ur’FT, f|^, originally meant yellow, and 
afterwards the yellow metal, so originally meant 

white, and then the white metal and the white Moon. I find 
a trace of the sense of white in ^ 11^ =^ 

(6-6-7) = Oh delightful ,=^' Agni, give the praising 
devotee prosperity (#r) delightful (=^), great 
colispicuous by many brave sons (g#t) together with white 
cows. 

u rrasL (6-49-8) = May Pushan grant us 

riches or gifts having at their head white cows. 

wi-. (5-41-4) = Many riches 
(w^{', granted us (Sff^TOR), and having white cows at their 
headj increase and multiply (sgfstW). The following quota- 
tations will show why I take =¥3 t to be a white cow ’ 
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5Tt ^qr: (1-169-8) mi ^ ?if«rt ar; ^ C/o 

=?P^Jir: (6-49-8) 

(6-39-1) 

^ 5% Siqfo ;[n%p 55!^ 

<11^-— 3Hii«»P3— 

3% qf g^qiJJiOTqi# qFIR (1-92-7) 

3TO1#-— 

Marathi-speakirig’ people know that white cows are 
often called =^. 

The several meanings of ^ may have been thus 
evolved. 

(1) The word originally meant white. We do not 
find even a single instance of this meaninig in the Rgveda 
unless it be by inference, for 3^ is called both ^ and ^#11 
which latter word does certainly mean white. 

(2) The word came to be applied to white things such 
as silver, the Moon and white COW'S. 

(3) The Aryan race had naturally partiality for 
white which carried with it associations of beauty, charm, 
attraction, brightness, agreeableness, desirability. 6rold etc. 
are bright, charming attractive etc., so are the gods. 

There is a peculiarity about this word when it is pre- 
ceded by a short vowel both in compounds and otherwise. 
g5SR[, and are compounds 

are not. 

But this rule, if it can be called one, has as many 
exceptions ; as for instance Wfir;, u =3^:, 3n%=qs!!T, 

and =gs?f We expect : iife© 

Whence came 4he =?(in certain eases and w*hy ? 



; 2^6 

if it be for the convenience of pronunciation, we find 
greater ease in reading wsgrrau: OT: than 

: Moreover we find no ^ in its'aRi'e, S5=tcR, 
Ali this leads me to the conclusion that the 
original word was ^ current in the pre-Rgvedic times, that 
by the time of that veda it had shed its ^ and that it show- 
ed its original spelling in some cases. But its absence in 
others shows that ^ had become popular and that no 
attempts could dislodge it. This is the only explanation 
intelligible to me, 

is thus derived by 

^ iTT^ wrh. ^ comes from ^to gladden to which v is 
affixed for turning it into a noun. The Moon gladdens, 
therefore he is =^. He measures time or he waxes and 
wanes, therefore he is also says :— 

w: ^ vniTT 

' dust as ecwnr is sometimes called nier, so is some- 
times called wj. 

This remark has some basis in fact, for we find 
meaning the Moon used in the Rgveda. 

The, compound %niTT occurs 5 times there, 
(10-138-4)=Indra seized the wealth of the towns of 
the enemy as the Sun seizes the Moon. 

Is this a reference to some such belief that the eclipse 
of the Moon or his disappearance during the dark fortnight 
was due to the Sun? 

# ^ gjsrw (10-12-7) = The gods 

deposited blazing light in the Sun and digits ( ) in the 
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Moon. The two move ceaselessly round the shining 
heaven. 

#[r; (6-34-4) =5Pii ftrar si't; 
gqr q5Tii]|: ^r?iRi% Soma is stored by saerificers 
in Indra as light f^:) is stored by the Moon (irrar) in the 
Sun (f^) or in heaven. During the dark nights the Moon’s 
light is stored in or returned to the Sun. 

Indra ’s drinking exploits are notorious. 

aro (10-138-6) = Thou didst place (f^«tRJl 

i the (12) Moons (one for every month) in heaven, 
iTT^also means a month. 

Menh in Avesta means the Moon, a month and the 
menses. 

^ and w: both meaning the MoOn belonged to two 
separate groups of the Aryan Race. As in course of time 
these groups merged into one big race, so did their 
languages or dialects. Hence the existence of syiionyms 
Some of these syhonyus came unconsciously to be combined. 
Hence the origin of tantological compounds as ( =^+ 
). One comes across such instances in Marathi, though 
by their very nature they number very few. 

One might ask why if ; be =^riT:, it is not declined 
as WIT: =^rnti 1 wnra etc. The reply is popular 
caprice or the word may have been thus declined once but 
the tongue found than long unmanageable and so shorten- 
ed it. 
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TAITTIRIYA BRAHMANA. 

C. V. Vaidya, II. A., LL.B., Honorary Fellow, Bombay 

University. 

Next ill point of date and importance to the tiatapa- 
tha is the Taittiriya Brahman a attached to the Black 
Yajurveda. The rivalry which existed between the 
followers of the Tittiri School of the Black Yajurveda and 
the White Yajurveda adherents must soon have led 
to the enunciation of a Brahmana in imitation of the ^ata- 
patha for the Black Yajurveda. This Brahmana is accent- 
ed and therefore nearly as old as the datapaths. It is in- 
deed accepted by all Scholars as an old Brahmana. Its 
style is said to appear older than that of the ^atapatha. 
This is due to its being dominated by the style of the 
Black Yajurveda Sniahita which gives both Mantra and 
Brahmana together. The Taittiriya Brahmana is thus only 
a countinuation of the Brahmana contained in the Samkhita. 
It has thus the same style with the same repetition of sen- 
tences and gives the same kind of fanciful explainations and 
etymology. There are not, however/ many legends in it. 
It cannot be supposed to have been enunciated all at once. 
As the Purusamedha section was added lately to the 
Vajaseneyi Samhita and certain portions in explanation 
thereof were added to the ilatapatha Brahmna, this Purus- 
amedha first appears in the Taittirlya Brahmana in 
Kanda III. It does not, however, give the Purusasukta 
yet- The list of persons required as victims at the Purusa- 
medha is nearly the same as in the Vajaseneyi Samhita. 
But curiously enough the last two verses are omitted and 
we will comment on this omission later. Kanda III appears 
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therefore to be a subsequent addition to this Brahnmna, the 
first two Eandas being old, their style also resemliling the 
style of the Sanihita. 

The Aranyaka portion of it comes still later. Indeed 
Aranyaka first appears in this Brahmana : for there is no 
Aranyaka in the ^atapatha. Though the latter has an 
Upanisad, named later Brhadaranyaka, it calls itself in 
reality a Brahmana. To the Taittiriya Brahmana are 
added ten chapters called Aranas by the followers of the 
Taittiriya School. Their names are: — 1. Bhadra, 2. 
Saha Yai, 3. Chitti, 4. Deva Vai, 5. Yunjate, 6. Pari 
Yuva, 7. ^iksa, 8. Brahmavidya, 9. Bhrgu and 10. 
Earayana. 3, 7, 8 and 9 form what is now known as the 
Taittiriya Upanisad and the 10th Narayana also an 
Upanisad, is plainly a later addition still as we shall show 
when speaking of Upanisads. There is a Suparnadhyaya 
in the last, which has become popular with the Yaidikas 
generally. The Purusasukta of the Rgveda which also 
has become popular and is taken in the Vajasaneyi Samhita 
and also in the Atharvaveda Sanrhita is given in the Chitti 
Arana of this Brahmana. The most popular Grayatri, how- 
ever, appears, it may be added, in the Samhita of the Black 
Yajurveda itself in two places. 

The Taittiriya Brahmana is divided into books origin- 
ally called Kandas, but later Astakas following the Rg- 
veda division and the first two Kandas have really eight 
Adhyayas originally called Prapathakas. The third Kan da, 
however, has twelve chapters. A chapter is sub-divided 
into Anuvakas or sections. This name Anuvaka for sec- 
tion is very old as it appears in this Brahmana itself in 
Itanda III ID, 10, which however a later ddditioii 
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( qcrif^qjfST'T^q^jrrtw^w ^ These consist of sen- 

tences on some particular subject. The number of these 
sentences is also given at the end of the Adhyaya. The 
number of padas is however not counted as in the Samhita. 
The number of sentences is counted by tens and each 
Anuvaka mentions the endings of each set of tens with the 
number of the remaining sentences given in words. 

This is in imitation of the Samhita wherein the padas 
or words are counted by fifties. One can thus find out the 
number of sentences in the whole of the Brahmana (see 
note). The endings of these tens and remainders are given 
in sentences which are also accented and are learnt by 
heart by Vaidikas, thus fixing the text almost unalterably. 

The contents of the Taittirlya Brahmana may be given 
as follows from the printed Sayana Bhasya on it, these 
being mostly, as stated above, in further comment on the 
Sanihita Mantras, Le., in addition to those given in the 
Brahmana portion of the Samhita itself. The first Eanda 
contains chapters on Agnyadhana, Gavamayana, Vajapeya, 
Soma, Naksatresti and Rajasuya. The second Kanda 
contains chapters on Agnihotra and Upahomas as also on 
Sautramani wherein Sura or liquor is offered to Agni and 
drunk instead of Soma and on various Savas such as Brh- 
asp'atisava, Vai^asava etc. Mantras are given everywhere 
to be recited by the Hota and the Adhvaryu and these 
Mantras in the form of Riks are taken from the Rgveda 
generally but very often are new. It would be interesting 
to ascertain which are old and which are new. There are 
thus Mantras to be recited at the time of Rajabhiseka, 
of Ratharohana (ascending the chariot) and of Vapana, 
or shaving of the Yajamana (sacrificing king). The highly 
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philosophical Sutra 129 ( ) of the tenth 
Mandala of the Rgveda is strangely enough taken 
thus in Kanda 11, Prapathaka 8 for an Upahoma 
with water oblations. After this one Rk (4) is taken from 
X. 81 wherein the philosophical questions are asked. 

^3 g f? m 

rprer 

qrgqq- n 

What was the wood, and w’hat the tree, pray tell us. 
From which they fashioned forth the earth and heav«i, 
Ye sages 1 in your mind pray make enquiry. 

Whereon he stood when he, the worlds supported. 

The Brahmana- writer answers in a verse probably eem’- 
posed by himself and in the strain of the Upauisad philosoT 
phers; — 

Brahma, the wood and Brahma was the tree, 

From which the earth and heaven were chopped out, 
Oh sages ! from my mind I say to you, 

Brahma he stood on, when supporting the worlds. 

The Rgvedic Rsis were speculating. The Brahnaana 
Acharyas (this is the word used by the Sayana Bhasya) 
had developed the Brahma doctrine and had a complete 
answer for all philosophical questions, even while they wer§ 
engaged in setting the intricate details of sacrifice. In 
the Samhita the sacrifice was supreme; for we find a 
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similar philosopiiical question jjut, but answered in the 
spirit of sacrifieers. ‘‘I ask you the furthest end of the 
earth and the centre of it.” The “altar is the end aud its 
middle the centre” is the reply. 


In the third Kanda, added late, more detailed infor- 
mation is first given about the Nakstresti wherein 
separate Puronuvakya and Yajna Mantras are given for 
each Nakshatra. These verses are apparently new Mantras 
provided for this sacrifice. The 14 Devanakshatras be- 
ginning with Krittikas are first given and the 14 Yama 
Naksatras beginning with Anuradha are given in Anuvaka 
2. xlbhijit is now a separate Naksatra though mention- 
ed in Kanda I Prapathaka 5 as an adjunct of Uttara- 
sadhas only. There are other Istis mentioned in 
the following two Prapathakas. The fourth Prapathaka 
gives the Purusamedha victims. This is a new 
matter entirely taked from the Vajasaneyi Samhita. As 
stated already this sacrifice did not exist in the time of 
Black Yajurveda Samhita. In the following chapters Yupa- 
sanskrti, Yajna Chidra (mistakes in performance) and 
further particulars about the performance of xisvamedha 
and the various oblations at its Avabhrtha etc., are given 
in the 9th chapter. The 10th, 11th and 12th Chapters of 
this Kanda are called Kathakas by Yajurveda reciters and 
are very probably latest additions. The Katha recension 
is different from the Taittiriya and it has no separate 
Brahinana. We do not know if these Chapters are really 
to be fomid hi the Katha Sanihita which, so far as can be 
seen, does not survive. Their pronunciation is in one res- 
pect dissimilar, as is pronounced therein Svarga instead 
of Suvarga. So far as we have seen there is no change in 
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respect of other letters as Macdonell observes (p. 212). 
Both the Taittiriyas and Kathas pronounced as ‘hya’ and not 
‘hiya.’ But what is more remarkable in these chapters is 
that there are fanciful names assigned to each day and 
each night of the first fortnight and also of the second 
fortnight of months, (the names of which are not the usual 
Madhu and Madhava etc. ; but those here given are Aruna- 
rajas, and so on with Mahasvan for the 13th month instead 
of Amhaspati in the Satnhita (111-10)), and to fifteen minute 
divisions of a Muhurta, itself one fifteenth part of the 
12 hours’ day. Further astronomical information is 
given in the fourth Anuvaka (111-10) mentioning the 
names of five years in the five year cycle viz : 
Samvatsara, Privatsara, Idavatsara, Iduvatsara and 
Vatsara. This tenth chapter is devoted to Savitra Cayana 
or sun-sacrifice. 

In the 11th Anuvaka a story is related how Bharadvaja 
by Brahmacary'a obtained only three handfuls of Vedic 
lore which is however “ without end” and 

these three handfuls form the Trayi Vidya. Here apparent- 
ly Bharadvaja is credited with knowing or formulating the 
three Vedas. The fourth— Atharva- Veda is yet not known 
and this shows that the Atharva Samhita was formulated 
even after this Bhahmana, a subject discussed later on in a 
special note. The 11th chapter is concerned with the con- 
struction of the Vaciketa fire, and in one Anuvaka the story 
of Nachiketas sent to Yamaloka by his father is given. 
Here final deliverance is said to be obtained by the Naci- 
keta fire sacrifice simply. This story is taken up in the 
Kathopanisad and developed to teach the vedanta doctrine 
of deliverance by knowledge. 
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In the twelfth chapter (Prapathaka) is described in 
full detail first the Catur-Hotra and then Vaisva Srj 
sacrifice which is wholly pervaded by the spirit of the Ve- 
danta philosox)hy now fully developed. The name means the 
abandonment of everything and this the philosopher does 
by a sacrifice. For the Catur-Hotras are first described, 
seven preliminary Istis to Asa (hope) Kama (desire) 
Brahma (veda) Yajna, waters, Agni and Auiirati. Then 
follow additional oblations to Tapas, i^raddha, Satya, Manas 
and Carana. Then coming to the Vaisvasrja sacrifice, the 
whole world is brought in for oblations. The whole is 
symbolical and the several parts of saerifiee as mentioned 
later on and symbolized are an interesting study for one who 
wishes to know the several rites in a sacrifice. All animate 
and inanimate, all male, female and not male or female, ail 
animals, stones, all rivers, all plants and trees, all iron 
copper silver and yellow gold are to become the bricks of 
tiiis sacrifice as also all the directions, all the sky and what- 
ever is in it and all spray and snow, all rays, 
lightning, flashes, all clouds, all waters in wells, streams and 
seas, and light, wind, fire, sun, moon, Mitra, Varuna, Bhaga, 
Satya, and ^raddha, all the gods, all the stars, all the rks, 
Yajus, Samans and xAtharvangiras as, also itihasa, 
Purana and Sarpa-devajanas: all the worlds, days and 
nights, fortnights and months etc., every thing that has 
been and will be, all that is to be made the bricks. Then 
the mantras to be recited are given which are probably new. 
The gods performed the Vaiwsrja sacrifice extending- 
over one thousand years. Finally the praise is recorded 
that thus who perform it become Sayujya and Saloka with 
Brahma, become Sirsti and Samanaloka with him. These 
are the new terms which are arisen describing the final be- 



attitude to be obtained by the Vedanta philosophy, terms 
however, used later in a lower sense as the idea of being 
Brahma themselves had not probably yet been conceived. 

Prom the above details of the contents of this 
Brahmana dealing with sacrifices from the lowest the 
fortnightly to the highest, the thousand years’ one 
we can with tolerable accuracy settle the age of it. The 
Brahmana consists of three Kandas, the two first forming 
the older portion and the last three prapathakas 10, 11 and 
12 of the third Kanda being the latest additions from Batha 
Samhita now not available. The older portions being later 
than the old portion of the Batapatha the date of which we 
take to be C. 300 B. C. That age may be taken to be about 
2800 B. C. To fix the date of the latest portions we have 
two data. First the Atharvaveda is not formulated as a 
Satnhita. In third 12 Atharvangiras generall}' are mention- 
ed with Rk, Yajuh and Saman with Itihasa Purana and 
Sarpadevajana, Anuvaka 8: in 9 the east is assigned to Rk, 
south to Yajuh, w^-est to Atharvaiigiras and north to Saman: 
but in the next sentence they are omitted. Here the words 
Rgveda, Yajurveda and Samaveda are also used. We there- 
fore can say that this portion is earlier than the Chando- 
gya IJpanisad wherein the word Atharvaveda appears first, 
supplanting the two Atharvangiras (It is interesting to 
note that Samaveda is always now treated as higher than 
the other two, as it is next stated that Murti is born of Rk, 
all gati emotion is derived from Yajus and all light 
(Tejah) is derived from Samaveda: again Vaisyas are born 
from the Rgveda, Ksatriyas from Yajurveda and Brahma nas 
from the Samaveda. The second data is furnished by the 
names of months. They are still not Caitra, Vaisakha 
and ^0 on. S. B. Dixit has shown that these month-names 


arose later, the Yeda names being Mad hu, Madhava and so 
on and that the conjunctions with Gitra and full moon etc., 
on which they are based indicate that they must have arisen 
not later than 2000 B. C. This fact we will dilate upon 
later, but we may take it that the third Kanda which is so 
full of all sorts of astronomical names and which cannot 
but have mentioned the names Caitra, Vaisakha, etc., had 
they existed in its time, must be placed before 2000 B. 0. 
The whole of the Taittiriya Brahmana may consequently 
be looked upon as later than the Batapatha and earlier than 
the Chandogya Upanisad and taking their dates as settled 
by Dixit, this Brahmana may be assigned a period ranging 
from 2900 to 2500 B. C. 

Before concluding, we may notice a few interesting 
social facts which can be gathered from this Brahmana. 
One is first bewildered at the number of sacrifices describ- 
ed and the multiplicity of ritual and of mantras to be 
recited by the Hota and by the Adhvaryii in answer (the 
puronuvakya and the Yajya). But it must be remembered 
that vedas were learnt by heart by almost all the Aryans 
and that they all kept the sacrificial fire and performed 
the ordinary daily and fortnightly sacrifices. The 
Chandogya Upanisad in one place records the boast of 
A^vapati that in his kingdom there was no thief and no 
householder who had not kept the sacrificial fire ^ ^»it 
) The ritual was therefore understood by 
all and was not ordinarily troublesome. Secondly, the 
ordinary Daksina of a sacrifice was a cow. She is called 
Vara (boon) in 12,5. In higher sacrifices one hundred 
cow^s and even one thousand are prescribed as Daksina. 
The country w^as fit for cow breeding and the Vai^as and 
even the Ksatriyas maintained large herds of cows and 
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bulls; (see descriijtion of Duryodhana’s' herd in the 
Mahabharata), in jungles which were many. In the 
Pan jab and in Kuruksetra and Rohilkhand even now not 
only are cows plentiful but they give also plentiful milk. 
Buffaloes are not mentioned any where and people drank 
cow’s milk and used it in sacrifice. Indeed in the Vedas 
cows and sacrifice go together, A four-year old cow, 
especially when pregnant was the best Daksina and 
■‘secured every blessing”; she had a special name 
SastauhL (III 12,5). Thirdly the four-caste system was 
fully established and was duly respected. The Raja- 
suya sacrifice was for kings and the highest sacrifice 
Asvamedha was for Ksatriyas alone. It is described in 
full detail in Prapatliakas 8 and 9 of Kanda III of this 
Brahmana. It was a Rastra or Rational sacrifice and 
Brahmans and Ksatriyas joined together for its perfor- 
mance (8-4). It proclaimed the independence of the country; 
the horse being its symbol. When it was let loose, “one 
hundred Rajaputras with the Adhvaryu stood on its east 
side, one hundred Ksatriyas, not ruling kings, with the 
Brahman, stood on its south side, one hundred Sdtagramanis 
with the Hota stood on its west side and one hundred 
Ksatrasaa grahitarah with the Udgata stood on its north 
side. The first enabled the king to conquer his enemies, the 
second made him unassailable, the third made his subjects 
prosperous (the prosperity being described in detail as, 
plenty of co ws, of horses, of sheep and goat, of rice and 
yava, of Masa and Tila, of gold, of Hastika, of servants, of 
wealth and jewels) and the fourth gave the king long life” 
(III 8 and 5). This shows w'ell how the Aavainedha was a 
national sacrifice, and how^ the four castes stuck to their 
professions, the Ksatriya w>'arriors, the Brahmana priests 
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and the agriculturist and merchant, Vaisyas.* From 
the above description which is nearly the same as in the 
Batapatha, we also find that the warrior caste had begun 
to be split into two classes, those entitled to rule and called 
Rajaputras (the word Rajaput thus is as old as the 
Brahmanas) and those who were not entitled to rule and 
called Ugras. The third caste people the Vaisyas are 
named SutagramanTs ; the latter word in this compound 
name plainly means the Patels of villages of modern days. 
But what does Suta mean and why are the Siitas allied 
•with Grainanis? Similarly the word Kshatta Sangrhltr 
is difficult to explain. Sayana explains Kshatta alone as 
a mixed caste-men born of Budra father and Vaisya 
mother; but he interprets Suta as Sarathi (chariot driver) 
and IJgra as ^ura or courageous. It appears that these 
three words Ugra, Suta, and Kshatta had not yet attained 
the meaning they later attained as indicating certain 
mixed castes. We may here draw the attention of the 
reader to the omission previously noticed, of the last 
Mantra in the Vajasaneyi Samhita Adhyaya XXX w'hich 
details the victims for Purusamedha, in the Taittiriya 
Brahmana, Kanda III Prap. 4 where the same Purusa- 
medha is described. This Mantra adds that the Magadha 
and others should neither be a Siidra nor a Brahmana- 
We have already shown that this condition plainly show's 
that Magadha is here not a mixed caste man but merely 
panegyrist wFo might be of any of the four castes.t 

*The li^udra was still a servant and impure not being 
allowed to milk the sacrifieial cow, as such milk was not 
fit for oblation ;1 III 2, 3, 9 

Kanda, p. 253. 

f^: |5ii# (Volumes 

XXX 22). 
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It shows that in the days of the Vajasaneyi Satnhita, the 
mixed castes had not yet come into existence. The omission 
of this Mantra in the Taittiriya Brahmana might perhaps 
indicate that mixed castes had come into being by its time. 
Probably, however, the omission is unintentional especially 
as Pgra, Suta, and Ksatta used here are still not mixed 
caste men. It may therefore be inferred that mixed 
castes had not arisen even in the days of the Taittiriya 
Brahmana. 

These mixed castes arose later in the same way as the 
four castes in the beginning, from professions becoming 
hereditary. The professions of charioteers, panegyrists etc., 
becoming hereditary and the idea of purity of caste gaining 
strength the children of higher caste-men from lower caste 
wives were first assigned certain professions and these 
gradually formed mixed castes which were assigned these 
old names Ugra, Suta, etc. 

* ^ ^ i m. 

^ I IP : |rar m rws# i%r: ^ gfsjr- 

In the above Hastika is not elephant, for elephant can 
only be maintained by kings and not villagers. It is, how- 
ever, strange that in the Brahmanas there is no mention of 
elephant in the army of kings or in the descriptions of their 

* Compare with this the earlier datapath provision 

s'mnr qrd wqr w gjwnr- 

m pr m T gqr XIII, 4, 1, 15, 

Ugra is not here mentioned. Sayana explains the last ai§ 
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power splendour. Tke Ks 9 ,triya is always a ear-warrioy, 
lifee the ancient Trojan or Greek, probably elephants came 
in later in the Magadha empire; they were not much 
found in the Panjab or the Himalayan jungles adjacent to 
it. The elephant was found in plenty in the jungles of 
Bengal, the Vindhyas and Aparanta or north Konkan with 
its Sahyadri forests. The Mahabharata in one place 
praises the Aparanta elephant as the best. 

Finally women were, we find, well treated and 
had certain rights. For every sacrifice required the 
sacrifieer’s wife to sit along with him. Their pi’esence 
was not only not prohibited but was necessarily required 
as that of the king’s or governor’s, consort on ceremonial 
occasions in modern days. Widowhood was much feared 
and the blessings invoked on the sacrifi,cer’s wife prayed 
that ahe might never be a widow. Ornaments for women 
were much prized, the priests liked ornaments for their 
Vifomen given them as Daksina (HI 10, 4). 

QiSie Brahmanas had freqent controversies on questions 
of ritual and philosophy and particular sacrifices enabled 
them to conquer their adversaries in disputationsi More 
usually, however, almost every sacrificer wished to destroy 
“him who hated him or whom he himself hated*’.” The 
Indian Aryans were strong in their feelings of enmity. 
Most often the enemy is called a Bhratrvya (cousin.) How 
this word came to be used in the Brahmanas in this sense it 
is diffieult to explain. Perhaps the enmity between the 
Iranians and Indo- Aryans who were cousins gave rise to 
this use. But probably this word attained this meaning 
owing to the enmity which naturally arises in an undivided 

* ^ f|^: u Ir spph 
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family between cousins over ancestral property and which 
is often very deadly as in the Mahabharata quarrel. The 
undivided family system certainly existed among the ancient 
Indo- Aryans as it exists to-day with its beneficial as well 
as baneful results. (It is hinted at in the marriage Sukta 
of the Rgveda (X 90). But it assumed an evil aspect 
when the country was settled and there was no room for 
expansion. 

The roots of many Putanie stories lie embedded in the 
Brahmanas and even in Rgvedic hymns. The Kala-Kanja 
Asuras are thus mentioned in this Brahmana (1). 
Prajapati assuming the form of a boar dived below t^e 
primeval water and brought up the earth (1), story which 
gave rise to the Boar-Incarnation legend of the Pufanas. 
In the Bamayana we still find Prajapati and not Visnu, 
assuming the form of a Bear. Many similar traces of 
Puratiic stories may be found on a critical examinaticii of 
this Brahmana. 
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THE LITERATURE OF THE JAIMINl YAS 

Veda Vyasa M.A., Lecturer in Veda and Epigraphy, U. of P. 

Ref fences to the Jaiminiy a literature:— While reading 
his paper before the International Congress of Orienta- 
lists held at Paris in 1817; Dr. Hauns Oertel said 
‘Considering its bulk and the number of legends contained 
in it, it is a strange fact that the Jaiminija Brahmana is 
almost unknown to the anciallary literature of the Veda. 
Burnell knew of only one reference to it, vis Sankara’s, who 
“incidentally mentions that the Kena Upanisad belongs to a 
Talavakara ^akha of the Saina Veda” and he adds 
“apparantly there is no other mention of this recension to 
be found.” One other quotation, however, may be added. 
It is hidden in the commentry to the Aitareya Brahmana 
which goes under the name of Sayana’s. Commenting on 
A. B. II, 22 (the legend of the Asuri Dlrghajihvi 
Aufrecht’s edition, p. 266 and ed. Bibl. 2nd., Vol. 1, p. 386) 
he says Dlrgha jihva yasyaV so, Dlrghajihvi asurjatav utpa- 
nnatvad asuri, iatha ca Talavakara amananti: Dlrghajihvi 
va asuri aseii, thus quoting the introductory words of the 
jaiininlya version of the legend given in J. B. I. 161-63. 

Dr. W. Caland writing many years later on the 
JaiminTya Brahmana could only find the reference to this 
recension in the commentary on the Drahyayana srauta 
sutra. 

The Jaiminiyas are an important branch of the Samavedins 
and it seems strange that the references to the Jaiminiy a 
works in the Vedic literature be so few. It is, no doubt true 
that for centuries the Jaiminiyas have been gradually 
absorbed in the E.authumas. The number of the Jaimmiya 
families at present is very small and they too are being rapid- 


n 
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ly absorbed by the Kauthumas, Tbe Jaiminiya or Talavas 
kara recension was unknown till A. C. Burnell during hi- 
sojourn in the >South discovered a number of its texts and 
published the Jaiminiya Brahmana. 

I have been able to discover the following references to 
the Jaiminiya recension besides those given by Drs. Oertel 
and Caiand. 


(1) Two inscriptions of the time of the Cola king 
Rajakesari Varman record endowments for an annual 
competition in reciting a chapter of the Talavakara-Sama- 
veda. (Arch, survej^ of India Annual Report 1923-24; 
South India Inscriptions Ro. 8335 Vol. Ill p. 1611). 

(2) Maskari in his commentary on 18.5 says — 

(3) The Jaiminiya recension is frequently mentioned 

and quoted in the ira of on e.g. 

(i) 1.2.18 dT5ir=Hdid!ii'^Kii^!ii'raig rts^rafuTT^^raFTT ^ 

sft4# \ 

(m) 1.4.2 

I CRT 5i5wf5i^’ 3%^ nr 





^ s|^, sffN'nBiTOqTO 


(iv) ^ i 

(v) 2.1.41 u«iT y^nigTci:. 1 

(4) The commentary of Dhanvin on the ^rauta Sutra 
of Drahyayana refers frequently to the Jaiminiya-kalpa 
(3. 3. 17., 5. 1. 22). 



(5) I have also examined a number of unpublished 
manuscripts in our possession here and have discovered the 
following references. — 

(f) In the beginning of the we read — 

I 5i#Tr ifw m 

?f5r u ii 

(it) of refers to^FiTO^^M along with 

and others. 

(Hi) begins thus — 

iNrraq =q inSRFRTJj^^ffq# i 
qrt^«Brv?5F«iTtw.5Trw ii 

(6) The commentary of Venkata Madhava contains 
numerous quotations frsm ^atyayana Brahmana. These 
agree verbatum with the J. B. close connection these two 
Brahmanas is already well established. 

II. The Jaiminlya Literature: — 

(1) The Sanihita— Its variants have been published by 
Dr. W. Daiand. Many new manuscripts are now available 
at Baroda, Lahore, etc. 

(2) The Brahmana — In bulk it is almost as big as the 
Siatapatha. Its main interest lies in the extraordinarily 
large number of new legends contained in it. Various 
attempts have been made by many distinguished orientalists 
during the last forty years to prepai’e a critical edition of 
this text. Transcript of one complete manuscript and three 
large fragments of the Jaiminiya Br. were discovered by Dr. 
Burnell from Tinnevally district. He could not, however, 
procure the originals and had to be content with the trans- 
cripts. All the Western scholars who have worked so far on 
the subject had access only to these transcripts now depo- 
sited in the India Office. They had at no time access to the 
original manuscripts. The transcripts of Dr. Burnell were 
borrowed by Prof. Whitney (cf. Proceedings, American 
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Oriental Society, May, 1883, J. A. 0. S. XI, p. e., XI iv). 
Professor Wliitney assisted by Messrs. Avery, Bloomfield, 
Hopkins and Perry prepared a transcript for Ms own use. 
After a few years Di’. Haims Oertel began the preparation 
of a critical edition of this text — so we learn from the pre- 
face to Vedic Concordance. Prof. Oertel had also prepared 
a list of mantras quoted in the J. B. for the use of Prof. 
Bloomfield in the preparation' of his Concordance. It may 
be incidentally noticed here that this list was very incomp- 
lete as a large number of mantras seem to have escaped the 
notice of Br. Oertel. Dr. Oertel soon realised that the 
manuscript material at his disposal was so inadequate 
that a critical edition of the whole text could not be 
prepared. He therefore published extracts from the J. B. 
in a series of seven papers published in J. A. 0. S. and 
other oriental journals. 

Dr. W. Caland of Utrecht too has devoted many years 
to this arduous task. He brought his intimate knowledge 
of the Brahmanic ritual and his vast experience in editing 
Vedic works to the preparation of a critical edition of the 
J. B. But he, too, was convinced that such an edition was 
impossible without fresh manuscript material. He 
published large extracts from the J. B. with their German 
translation and also wrote an extremely learned dissertation 
on its contents in Dutch. In the perface to Ms AuswaJil 
he writes — The Ms. Material at our disposal is entirely in- 
adequate for the preparation of a critical edition aud it is 
practically certain that no fresh material would be forth- 
coming?’ Little did he imagine then that India was still so 
rich in the Jaiminiya Mss, 

Our search for the Jaiminiya Mss . — It was at the 
suggestion of my friend PI. Bhagvadsdatta that I qnder- 



took in 1924 tlie preparation of a critical edition of ^ this 
text. Both of us knew was a task of exceptional 

difficulty. We at once planned a thorough search for the 
Ja^^^ mss. and our efforts in that direction have been 
successful far beyond our expectations— and it is indeed a 
very pleasant duty to-day to inform the distinguished 
orientalists gathered here that the critical edition of the J.B. 
is not a mere possibility — it has been achieved to a 

considerable extent. A specimen has been just published. 

Many new works of this recension have been discovered. 
A thorough search of the Jaimintya houses is being 
conducted and we are sure to secure many new Mss. of 
Jaminiya works. 


The Bhandarkar Research Institute borrowed the 
Burnell Mss. for my use. A complete Mss. of the J. B. 
had fortunately come into the possession of the Baroda 
library and we got a rotograph copy of it for our Uni- 
versity librarv. The Mysore library had also secured 
a transcript “of the J. B. We got it copied for our 

use Their catalogue showed that it was complete 

I was very much disappointed, however, to find on 
examination that this manuscript covered 320 Khandas out 
of 360 Khandas of the first chapter only. 


Last year, Mr. R. A. Shastri discovered another Ms. of 
the Br which was subsequently purchased by me. In 
October last I purchased through him five Jaiminiya Mss. 
oneof these being a large fragmant of the Brahmana. 
Besides these we have been successful in tracing three more 
Mss. of the Brahmana and every effort is being made to 
secure them. 

The Mss. of the J, B, are very corrupt and present 
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difficulties Of every type. Naturally the discover}- Of fresh 
material has been very weicoine. 

3. The Brahmana-bhasya— In August 1927, in the 
colophon of one of our newly discovered Ms's, we found a 
statement that a commentry on the Brahmana written by 
Bhava-trata was available. Since then our agent has discover- 
ed the Ms. and has assured us that he would soon be able 
to secure it for us. 

4. The ^rauta-sntra — Only Agnistoma portion is extant 
and is edited by Dr. Oaastra on the basis of Burnell Mss. 
It is of great help in restoring the text of the Brahmana 
and is itself corrected at numerous places by the new 
manuscripts of the Br. Another Ms. is available at Baroda. 

5. The ^rauta-sutra-bhsa}m by Bhava-trata. The 
bha.sya is on the complete text. Mss. are available at 
Lahore, Baroda and Madras. It contains numerous 
quotations from the Br. which has helped us in clearing 
many difficulties. 

6. The Jaiminiya-grbya-mantra-vrtti is known by a 
single Ms. in the possession of the D, A.-V. College library, 
Lahore. 

7. The JaiminTya Sama-veda-ganam is a bulky volume, 
the exact significance of which depends upon the key to its 
notation. Three manuscripts are available at India Office, 
Baroda and Lahore. 

8. The Jaiminiya-grhya-sutra edited by Dr. Caland 
with English translation. 

9. Talavakara or Kena Upnisad. 

10. Grhya-sutra-Vyakhya ^ri-nivasa. 

11. Grhya-sutra-prayoga, 
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Thus it is clear that the Ms. material at our disposal 
is now much more than that possessed by Drs. Caland and 
Oeirtel. Position has changed considerably in the last five 
years. A comprehensive survey of this recension cam be 
now undertaken and is a great desideratum of Vedic 
scliolarship. 



Archaeology and History 


SECTION. 
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ARCH/EOLOGY AND HISTORY. 

(Address delivered to the History and Archselogy section 

of the Fifth Indian Oriental Conference, Lahore on 
20th November, 1928 .) 

Krishnaswami Aiiiangar, M.A., Ph. D., 
University Professor, Madras. 

Archteology ill all its biaiiches maybe likened to the 
root, and history reasonably reconstructed may be regarded 
as the fruit. Archceology broadly interpreted may be 
taken to include ■ 

A. — Archasology jiroper, Architecture, Iconography, 

Artifacts of other kinds and works of Art 
generally. 

B. — Epigraphy and Numismatics. 

In the interpretation of these, the principle of evolu- 
tion is generally apiilied. While as a general principle, it 
-may not seem so fallacious to accept the principle of evolu- 
tion and apply, it must be remembered that, as a principle, 
it has to. be applied with caution. Over reasonably long 
periods and applied under the control of other governing 
considerations, the result may be fruitful ; the possibility 
of error in a somewhat careless general application requires 
but little demonstration. The claim is sometimes put 
forward that the principle of evolution could be applied to 
purpose even in regard to very narrow periods and there it 
is fruitful of erroneous conclusions which can easily be 
checked if other evidence should be given full weight. 

2. Used with the utmost caution, archaeological material, 
including in it all kinds of archaeological material taken in 
the broadest sense of the term, could provide us only what 
is called the dry-bones of history such as sequence of 
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occurrence and priority or posteriority^ in point of time, and 
the general condition of civilization of the people whose 
handiwork is subjected to examination. For anything like 
a fuller appreciation of culture w’e want more than the 
merely archaeological evidence w'herever possible. It is the 
work of man that really provides the material for building 
up history and culture thus understood, and there is much 
of this kind that goes into archaeology proper. 

3. Within recent times, and thanks to the exertions of 
the department under the judicious and energetic direction 
of Sir John Marshall, there has been considerable progress 
in archaeological work in the country. The excavation 
works that has been carried on in various important centres 
such as Taxila, Nalanda, Sarnath, Patliputra, Nagor in 
Rajputana, have each one of them contributed to advance 
the study of history in its own particular way. But the 
supreme achievement so far in this line of work is to be 
found in the excavation work that has been carried on in 
the Indus region. At the first flush it was regarded that 
the new finds in this region exhibited merely a sort of a 
duplicate copj^ of what had long been known in Mesopota- 
mia and had been labelled, and with seemingly unquestion- 
able justification, as the Indo-Sumerian civilization; but as 
the work progressed and more of these archaeological finds 
came into view, there has come up to be a change in the 
point of view as well. All the artifacts are not capable of 
being viewed as mere duplicates of Sumerian finds 
elsewhere and those of them that showed a distinct feature 
have so far been regarded as exhibiting a character of their 
own that, in his latest writings, Sir John Marshall feels 
satisfied that these must no more be called Indo-Sumerian, 
but must rather be given a distinct name as that of the 
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Indus Vallejo Civilization. Tlie time has not yet come for 
us to go into the question further and try to settle fin all y 
what exactly is the character of the civilization laid bare by 
this archseological find. The question requires really more 
study, and nothing could be said even of a reasonably 
settled character till considerable progress is made in the 
study of the characters which are found in the artifacts and 
works of art laid bare by the spade of the archgeologist in 
this particular region. The work is, however, in such pro- 
gress that we may hope ere long to solve the question 
satisfactorily. Whenever that time should come, two dis- 
tinct lines of investigation would seem called for, viX, 
whether this civilization actually leads on to that of the Rg._ 
Veda which is pre-eminently the civilization of the Indus 
valley on the one hand j and on the other whether it affiliates 
itself to the culture of the country that goes by the name 
Dravidian. 

4. Apart from this, archgeological work often times 
takes on the character of unearthing cities and temples and 
other public buildings of the kind such as the Buddhist 
buildings at Nalanda, Sarnath and other places. Even the 
mere laying bare and reclaiming the form and structure of 
the buildings in full, as has happened in many cases in 
India, have their own value. In many cases, as we know, 
we can form but an imperfect idea of the whole structure 
thus reclaimed as it is only the ground plan that is claimed, 
but even so, we can form our own idea from the ground x^lan 
as to what the whole structure should have been in many 
cases, and a reconstruction of the whole on the basis of 
partial finds even has its own value in an estimate of the 
progress of culture and the condition of the times wffien 
such structures came into existence. Several important new 
finds ’which have revolusionized,. in thier o’wn way, the ideas 
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so far current have been made not only within the boundary 
of India itself, but beyond, in the islands of the Indian 
0 eean and in the continent across. The work of the French 
school at Hanoi and that of the Dutch Archaeological De- 
partment in Java deserve special mention. The discovery 
and the unveiling of the buried temples at Ankor-Wat and 
Ankor-Thom give us a new insight into the progress of 
Indian culture beyond the borders of India. While there 
is much that is interesting already known more work would 
unravel the mystery more completely and let us into the 
secrets of the history more fully. Perhaps the most import- 
ant item in this line of work is the systematic attempt 
that has been made by the Dutch Archasological Department 
in regard to the study of the great monument Bara Budur. 
Monumental as the work is, it yet fails to take us very far 
in the interpretation of the monument as the two sumptuous 
volumes and the 400 and more of the prints issued by the 
department clearly indicate. This provides an excellent 
illustration of the relations that actually obtains between 
Archseologieal work and literature, where the latter 
happens to exist in any quantity. The monument seems 
hardly capable of illustration unless the whole of the litera- 
ture bearing on Buddhism is studied more thoroughly and 
brought to bear upon the interpretation of the monuments. 

5. This position is even better iliustrated in respect 
of one of the most familiar of Indian monuments known to 
exist in Mahabalipuram. The Pallava monoliths and 
monuments there have been a curiosity to travellers for 
well over a century and various interpretations have been 
attempted. Within recent times Archaeology and Epigraphy 
have been brought into some conflict and the general 
considerations of culture heve been to an extent neglected 
in the interpretation of these. A typical example of this 
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is pi’oyicled in the ease of what is popularly known 
in the locality as a representation of Arjuna’s penance. 
Apart from the question whether it is architecture or 
epigraphy that furnishes a surer test of age, the question 
of the interpretation of this representation on the face of 
the living rock is a matter of very considerable importance 
in regard to the principles which ought to guide us in the 
interpretation of these monuments. Amidst the embellish- 
ments that the work of man has pi’ovided in beautifying 
the town there is one that attracts attention prominently. 
Just behind the modern temple of Visnu that exists in the 
locality there is an extensive scarp with a Water channel 
worn by the fall of rain water in the middle of it. The 
rain water, flowing over the terrace and the rocks on the 
top, collected together flows in a channel through the middle 
of this rock- face and this, in process of time, has worn a 
channel dividing the rock into almost two equal parts. The 
sculptor who felt it necessary to put on the face of the 
rock an edifying picture of some didactic story has depicted 
on- the face of the rock a complex scene of which the water- 
course in middle constitutes a river with ail that appertain 
to a river in India. The river is shown flowing down with 
Nagas and Naginis and other aquatic creatures at the 
bottom, along with a number of animals coming to drink 
water on the one side of the river, and a hermitage in the 
near distance on the other side ; and as a necessary conse- 
quence a number of people engaged in various acts of 
ablution and worship characteristic of the vicinity of a 
Brahmanical hermitage. Undoubtedly this is a prominent 
feature of the whole scene. At one part higher up the rock 
and immediately on the bank of the water course there is 
a figure standing on the right toe, shrunk and shrivelled to 
njake all the bones visible, throwing up both his hands ov^r 


‘ tis Bead' in an attitude' of God-compelling penance. Rigtt 
in front of Mm stands a huge figure of a God witli a 
countenance exhibiting beneficence unmistakable, and in an 
attitude of enquiring what exactly the penitent wants of 
Him. The characteristic coiffure and the weapons that 
form part of the equipment of the God give us to under- 
stand unmistakably that it is the figure of ^iva that the 
artist has attempted to depict offering to give to the peni- 
tent what he wants in return for his whole-hearted penance. 
Underneath, the same penance-performing individval is 
shown in front of a small temple sitting in the attitude of 
penance, obviously an earlier attitude of the individual who 
has taken up his position there to perform the penance and 
to obtain a boon from God. If these features alone should 
be taken into consideration the inference may be' justi- 
fiable that the river is the principal object of the whole 
scene. But there is more in the whole picture that should 
hot be neglected, and the actual key to the interpretation 
of the picture is provided somewhere else in the whole 
picture. The whole of that has been neglected and this 
permanent feature has been laid hold of to reject the name 
‘Arjuna’s penance’ which is current, and to give the whole 
picture the interpretation that it is the ‘ Coming of the 
Ganges.’ This view was formulated by Mons. Goulebew, 
the French Archaeologist, and has been adopted by Prof. 
Jouveau-Dubreauil of Pondicheri and even the Archaeolo- 
gical department, followed later on by Dr. Ananda 
Kumaraswami in his wbfk on ‘Indian aiid Indonesian Art/ 
It would thus appear that the consensus of competent 
opinion in regard to the matter is that it does represent the 
coming of the Ganges, and that the current name is 
obviously a fiction which has no legs to stand on. 


6. The question however cannot be considered off- 
hand on the basis of mere archaeological evidence alone. 
The first point that would arise is whether it is the object 
of the sculptor, or whoever was responsible for this sculp- 
ture, to exhibit the coming of the G-anges in this fashion; 
and, if so, whether the incident of the coming of the 
Ganges is properly represented. An essential pre-requisite 
for this examination is that ail the more prominent inci- 
dents depicted in the picture are capable of explanation on 
the basis of the story connected with the coming of the 
Ganges. So far the only point made clear is that a person 
performs austere penance and ^iva appears before him in 
his benifieence to grant him the boon prayed for. The 
presence of the river obviously suggests that the boon asked 
for is the coming of the river. We shall take up the story 
of the coming of the river later, but would merely point out 
here that the sculptor arpparently wants the story to suit 
another aspect from the mere details that he has put in as 
an essential part of the sculpture itself. As one faces the 
sculpture he will find on the left-hand side just above the 
plane where the temple stands in front of which the ascetic 
sits in penance, two stalwart men, their bows ready strung, 
stalking apparently in the trail of game. Right in front of 
them at some distance will be found a boar ga! lopping for 
all he is worth, with evident fear in its every movement 
and action. The boar can be traced in several places till it 
dashes past the penitent ascetic rapt in penance. The atti- 
tude and action of the animal which obviously is a boar is 
entirely at variance with the attitude of all the other ani- 
mals of the forest which exhibit a serenity and peace gene- 
rally ascribed to the surroundings of a hermitage in Indian 
classics. There is no mistaking that the boar is the beast 
after which the hunters come stalking, and the beast tries 
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to escape as best it may. This feature is brought in so 
prominently and so markedly clearly that we cannot regard 
it as a mere subordinate incident of the whole scene. This 
feature has to be accounted for in any account that will 
attempt an explanation of the scene as a whole. There is 
nothing in the story of the coming of the Ganges to explain 
this. 

7. In the coming of the Ganges, the role that is ascrib- 
ed to ^iva is a very subordinate one. It is not by his 
favour that the Ganges comes. He is brought in at a later 
stage to bear the impact of the Ganges falling on earth, and 
he agrees to do so undoubtedly as a matter of beneficent 
favour to king Bhagiratha. He receives the river as a whole 
and lets the river trickle down after binding her up in his 
coiffure to stop the force of the river current, and makes the 
goddess Ganges feel her pride humbled by this. It is in 
this aspect that ^iva has to be exhibited to make it character- 
istic of the scene implied in the coining of the Ganges, and 
so it is generally in Indian pictures representing the scene ; 
whereas, in this picture, ^iva is brought in apparently as 
the most porminent deity in the attitude of beneficent favour 
to the man in penance at the critical moment. It would 
therefore be inappropriate to make the river feature the 
really prominent part. There is besides the further inapp- 
ropriateness of a picture representative of this incident, 
that the river is exhibited here as an ordinary stream 
flowing down full which is not associated with the part of 
the story in which the presence of Biva is necessary. With 
f^iva present, the Ganges imist come in full flow for him to 
receive her on his head, or she must be exhibited as emerg- 
ing as a puny stream from one of the locks by means of 
which he let her down. Neither of these aspects is present 
iu the pLctiire. ffurther that leaves the characteristic 
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incident of the hunters and the boar unexplained altogether. 
That all the figures of the flying band have their faces 
turned towards the stream is explained by the fact that the 
principal actor in the whole scene, f^iva, is there in the middle 
and these fluttering figures are sailing in the air towards 
the spot where ^iva is. This is a feature common to all the 
stories in which there is mention of a divine act of 
beneficence, and this is witnessed by all the crowd of beings 
of the air and heaven as a rule. Maturally several of them 
would come and stay, some would come and go to convey 
the news to others and there would be various different 
aspects of this miscellaneous divine or semi-divine com- 
munity, and the jncture here represents nothing more nor 
less. The key to the story depicted on the face of the rock 
is furnished by the hunters and the boar, and that is 
actually the story of the Kiratarjunlya. The river is but 
the ordinary adjunct of a hermitage and the whole attitude 
of the animal world exhibits merely the peace that prevails, 
or ought to prevail, in the vicinity of a spot w^here penance 
is prforined. by holy men. That is broken only by the inrush 
of the boar. Otherwise there is nothing that indicates any 
break of the serenity that ought to prevail in an atmosphere 
like that. A hermitage without an abundant supply of 
water is an impossibility according to the Hindu ideas, 
and the natural feature of the rock here is taken -advantage 
of to provide a river. Barring that there is nothing in the 
river of a peculiar character to associate it with anything 
like the incident of the coming of the Ganges. 

The river feature being thus satisfactorily explained 
we haAm to find the means of accounting for the other inci- 
dents in the picture, including that of the hunters and the 
boar. Readers of the Kiratarjunlya or the Kairatasarga 
Qt the Mahabharata would find that the picture is as far 



as may be, the pictorial translation of the story of Arjun a ’s 
penaiiee for the obtaining from ^iva, his characteristic 
Pnsupata, as against the coming war in which he was 
likely to be put on his metal. The whole picture first of 
all gives the scene of Arjuna at penance in the forest ; 
then the appearane of the boar and the hunters behind 
him ; the combat, the consequent disrespect to the deity, 
ultimately the apologetic penance of a highly severe 
character, and the appearance of f^iva to make the gift. 
These three main parts of the story are exhibited to per- 
fection in the three seperate scenes that are actually 
depicted on the face of the rock. On any accepted principle 
of picture-reading there would be doubt left that this is 
the actual purpose of the artist and no other, and there is . 
no reason to show why this should actually be discounted 
and another explanation sought for the picture. It is 
fundamentally necessary to establish first of all the un- 
suitability of the current name before proceeding to sug- 
gest another and more appropriate one. It may be said, 
without fear of contradiction, that the ’unsuitability has 
hardly been demonstrated and the suggested substitute 
has nothing to recommend it as being more suitable except 
the obvious river. Apart from that, contemi^orary litera- 
ture is full of reference to the grant of Pa^upata to Arjuna 
as a supremely beneficent act of ^iva, which I have taken 
occasion to quote in extenso in my article in the Indian 
Antiquary for the year 1917, which is appearing again as 
a supplmeiit to the Indian Antiquary in a somewhat re- 
vised form. There is besides the fact that at the time this 
should have been put on the face of the living rock, the 
classic, Kiratarjuniyam, should have had great vogue in 
the court of the Pallavas under Simha Visnu whose 
contemporary the author Bharavi should have been, an4 
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it was probably the composition of tMs poet that actually 
gave rise to its translation in the form of the lucture on 
the rock face. It is this ijieture, relative to the chief 
among the five brothers of the Pandavas, that is really 
responsible for the other Pandava association of the 
locality for which there is no other explanation possible. 
Thus it will be seen that an archaeological feature such as 
that on this rock-face sculpture cannot be adequately ex- 
plained except by bringing literature to bear upon the 
evidence of archaeology. That is the main purpose of 
illustration being adverted to heroes and it will be admitted 
that this provides a very good illustration of the possibility 
of error in interpretations of archaeological features. 

8. In regard to Iconography there is a tendency to 
regard Iconographic work as capable of interpretation 
again on the principle of evolution. It is sometimes forgotten 
that the principle of evolution as applicable to Iconography 
has to be modified a good deal as Iconographic conventions 
on the basis of religion are no less potent on the 
modification of the principle of artistic evolution. Artistic 
evolution can be applied to Iconography only to a very 
modified extent and could really be applied in interpreta- 
tion only subject to the conventional notions imderlying 
Iconographic work. Artifacts of other kinds, however, 
stand on a different footing. Here the principle of ai-tistie 
evolution can be applied much more freely and the only 
interfering influences are the possibility of imitation from 
communities with which intercourse is possible and of 
w^hieh there is some evidence. But otherwise, the principle 
of evolution, may be applied with good results. Epigraphy 
and Numismatics in regard to this do stand upon a similar 
footing though not to'the same degree. While Paleography 
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may be regarded as more certain so long as we can look 
at it from the point of view merely of progressive evolu- 
tion one way or the other, we ai’e not altogether free from 
danger if we take it upon ourselves to make inferences as 
to actual dating on the mere basis of Paleography alone as 
yet, although we may reach this happy position with more 
extensive progress in the study of the subject. In regard 
to Numismatics evolution may be held to apply much more 
than, at any rate to the same extent as, Epigraphy and 
there is the additional advantage of our being able to 
regard pieces as mere artifact works of art of a mechani- 
cal character in addition. Here there is no modifying 
convention wkich is likely to have important consequences, 
and that is one great advantage. Even so, the principle of 
evolution has to be applied with care and caution. 

9. When we come to literature we have here a far 
fuller expression of the human mind in all its aspects, 
and we come upon material which may be exploited to 
purpose to a far fuller measure than in other cases ; but 
this has its own dangers to guard against. We are in a 
region of conscious effort and full play must be given to 
individual vagaries and personal equations of all kinds. 
Formal enunciation of general principles of interpretation 
would be far more difficult than in regard to any of the 
previous sources of evidential value. Language and 
linguistic development cannot talce command exclusively, 
nor can we always be sure of the genuineness or the 
uncontaminated character of the texts before us. But 
for anything like an interpretation of the cultural history 
of a people, there can be no doubt that this furnishes the 
fullest, and in many respects, perhaps the best source of 
information provided the exploitation of the "sources is 
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conducted with a careful apparatus of criticism applied 
with judgment. The building up of history therefore 
depends upon the proper evaluation of the various sources 
that may bear upon a particular question or aspect of 
history, and how difficult would be the correct interpreta- 
tion and what possible sources of corruption may enter 
into it, would be clear from what has been stated before. 
Even so, it need not be regarded as impossible of achieve- 
ment — it cannot be to perfection — ^but to such a degree of 
completeness as is humanly attainable in a field of work 
like this. 




“ A Forgotten Hero.” 

Some notes on the Life and Work of Csoma de 
Koros, Traveller and Scholar (1784—1842). 

E. G. BawUnson, IJS.S., Principal, Deccan GoUege, Poona. 
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In the annals of Oriental scholarship, few stories can 
compare with that of the little Hungarian scholar - Gsoma 
de Koros, who, in the early years of the 19th century, 
travelled on foot, alone and penniless, from his village in 
Hungary to the heart of Tibet in the pursuit of knowledge, 
ultimately, like so many of his kind, giving his life as the 
price of his acquirements. De Koros was content to die 
as he had lived, obscure and penniless, labouring to the end. 
It is in t :ie hope that his name may be rescued from unde- 
served oblivion that this paper has been written. Of the 
value of Tibetan for the study of Sanskrit and Prakrit, 
and especially Buddhist literature, there is no need to speak 
here. Before Koros, Tibetan was practically unknown. 
The party of Capuchin friars who visited Lliassa in 1719 
brought away materials from which the Augustan friar, 
Georgi of Rimini, complied his Alphabetimi Tiheianum 
(Rome 1762), a “ponderous and confused compilation” full 
of mistakes. In 1820, Abel Remusat devoted to Tibetan a 
chapter of his Becharches Sur les langues Tartares, and in 
1826, Csoma’s friend John Marshman issued from the 
Serampore press a dictionary, or rather a collection of sen- 
tences, made by an unknown Italian Missionary. It was, 
therefore, the beginning of a new era in Oriental scholar- 
ship, when in 1834, Csoma de Koros published his Pic- 
iionary Tibetan and English and his Gruniniar of the 
Tibetan language in English, admirable works as regards 
the literary Tibetan of the Buddhist translation which 
have never been superseded. 

On a bright spring morning, a Sunday, in the year 
of Grace 1819, two friends might have been seen walking 
along the Nagy Szeben road in Transylvania. Presently 
they stopped and parted. One went sorrowfully back ; the 
other, ‘an expression of joyful serenity shining in his eyes,- 
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as if lie were wending his steps towards a long-desired 
goal,’ strode on eagerly alone. It was Csoma de Koros. Frail 
and short in build, he was inspired, nevertheless, with the 
spirit of the old Magyar nobility whose blood ran in his 
veins. An accomplished linguist, he had, when a student, ob- 
tained a travelling scholarship with which he had proceeded 
to Gottingen. Here the glamour of Oriental research had 
first captivated him. Among the many problems which, 
in the infancy of these studies, afforded fascinating themes 
for speculation to the imaginative mind, the question of the 
origin of the Hungarian race had attracted his notice. He 
imagined that many Hungarian names and words were of 
Eastern origin. To collect information which would throw 
light upon these problems was the first object of his journey. 
Afterwards his original quest was lost sight of in those 
Tibetan studies for which he will be ever remembared by 
scholars. “Though the study of the Tibetan language”, 
he writes in the preface to his Dictionary, “'did not form 
part of my orginal plan, but was only suggested after I had 
been led by providence into Tibet, and had enjoyed an 
opportunity of learning of what sort and origin the Tibe- 
tan literature was, I cheerfully engaged in the study of it, 
hoping that it might serve me a vehicle to my immediate 
purpose, namely, my researches respecting the language 
and origin of the Hungarians.” Csoma ’s equipment for 
the journey was not a large one,~a wallet containing a few 
books, some shirts, and the sum of one hundred florins in 
cashi' At first he went no f urther than Croatia, where he 
spent some months in working at Sclaronic dialects 5 this 

done, he pushed on, sometime alone and on foot and some- 
times in the company of merchants’ caravans to Constantino- 
ple, whence he took boat to Alexandria. Here he settled 
down for some time to the study of Arabic, a language 
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wMch, he had been told by the great Eichhorn, under whom, 
he had read at Grottingen, would throw much light upon 
the darker pages of medieval European history. But 
plague was raging in Alexandria and our traveller was 
forced to leave the city. Taking a coasting vessel, he made 
his way to Aleppo, and from Aleppo to Bagdad. From 
Bagdad he journeyed with a caravan to Teheran, where he 
spent the winter of 1820-1821, learning Persian and Eng- 
lish and receiving much kindness from Sir Henry Willock, 
the British representative in that city. Here the real 
perils of the journey seemed about to begin. Rumours of 
a Russian force in Central Asia made it impossible to 
venture, without grave risk, on a journey through Turke- 
stan. The only alternative was to strike southwards to the 
KEyber, cross the Panjab and then, turning north, to march 
through Cashmere and Tibet. Somewhere on the Central 
Asian plateau Csoma hoped to find the goal of his researches. 
The undertaking was a vast one. Before him lay the dan- 
gerous passes of the Indian frontier, the ferocious tribes- 
men of Afghanistan, the vast Empire of Ranjit Singh, and 
all the lofty, unexplored mountains of the Eastern 
Himalayas. The jounrney was one calculated to appal the 
stoutest heart, but Csoma faced it without flinching. That 
he realised the perils which lay before him is shewn by the 
fact that before setting out, he left with his hosts a packet 
containing the only possessions by which he set any store. 
These were his University diplomas. In case he perished, 
they were to be returned to his native village. 

One of the few faults which we can find with Csoma de 
Koros is the modesty with which he regards his achievements. 
His adventures he never considered worthy of record. His 
brief letter written to the British Government from 
Sabathu merely states that he crossed the Bamian Pass in 
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January 1822, arrived at Lahore in March, and pushed on 
through Cashmere to Leh early in June, it was here that an 
event occurred of the utmost importance to Csoma's future 
career 5 he met the ill-fated traveller, William Moorcroft, 
w’ho sxient many years in exploring the North-Western 
Frontier of India, gaining valuable information for Covern- 
ment, till his untimely death from fever in the remote regions 
of Bokhara in 1825. It was Moorcroft who lent him a rough 
Tibetan dictionary, compiled nearly a century before by a 
Catholic priest. From this dictionary Osoma first began to 
comxnehend the extent of the vast, unexplored field of 
Tibetan literature, which he was destined to make his life 
study. Fascinated by the new language and the mysterious 
tomes of the monasteries he had visited, Csoma, armed with 
Moorcroft's recommendations, made his way to the remote 
monastery of Zangla in the Ladak district and there, cut off 
from the world by countless ranges of towering mountains, 
and buried for months by the drifting snow, with no 
companions but a few silent monks, he worked for nearly a 
year and a half. Dr. Gerard of the Indian Medical Service, 
who visited Csoma in Tibet in 1827, gives a vivid descrip- 
tion of how the heroic scholar spent that awful year. Of 
his suffering Csoma himself says absolutely nothing, “He, 
the Lama (his tutor), and an attendant,” saj s Dr. Gerarad, 
“were circumscribed in an apartment nine feet square for 
three or four months j they durst not stir put, the ground 
being covered with snow, and the temperature below the 
zero of the scale. There he sat, enveloped in a sheepskin 
cloak, with his arms folded, and in this situation he read 
from morning till evening without fire, or light after dusk, 
the ground to sleep on and the bare walls of the building 
for protection against the rigours of the climate. The cold 
was so intense as to make it a task of severity to extricate 



the hands from their fleecy resort to turn orer the pages. 
Some idea of the climate of Zanskar may be formed, from 
the fact that on the day of the summer solstice a fall of 
snow covered the ground; and so early as the 10th of 
September following, when the crops were yet uncut, the 
soil was again sheeted in snow; such is the horrid aspect 
of the country- and its eternal winter,’' 

Late in November 1824, a stranger clad in a rough 
native blanket, appeared at Sabathu, a little military post 
on the lower spurs of the Himalayas, a few miles from 
Simla. It was Csoma, returned from far beyond the snow- 
clad peaks which may be seen like a vast rampart to the 
north of the town. Captain Kennedy, the Commandant, 
under the orders of the Political Agent at Ambala, was 
forced to detain his strange visitor, pending instructions 
from the Grovernment of India, This precaution, though 
regrettable, was rendered necessary by the fact that Russia 
was known to be busy in Central Asia, and tu be in com- 
munication both with Ran jit Singh and the Afghans. Csoma 
himself had been employed by Moorcroft to translate an 
intercepted letter from the St. Petersburg Government to 
the Sikh monarch. The suspicion thus cast upon him, how- 
ever, deeply- wounded the sensitive spirit of the Hungarian. 
Fortunately the Indian authorities impressed by Moorcroft ’s 
recommendation and by the elaborate programme drawn up 
by De Koros himself, decided, not only to allow the traveller 
to return to Tibet, but to give him a grant of fifty rupees 
a month in order to enable him to prosecute his studies. 
And so, in June 1825, Csoma once more took the road. Less 
than two years later, in January 1827, he returned, deeply 
mortified. ‘T have wasted time and money”, he declared 
pathetically. Above all, he conceived that his honour, 
“dearer to him than the making of his fortune,” had been 



sullied. He had failed to fulfil his eontracfc to the Indian 
Government, for the second expedition to Tibet had not 
been an unqualified success. His tutor, the Lama who 
had read with him on his first visit, had become wearied by 
his pupil’s thirst for knowledge. His patience, perhaps 
his stock of learning, was exhausted, and he had performed 
his duties in an indolent and perfunctory fashion. Csoma 
was heart-broken. He declared he would take nothing 
more from his patrons, and humbly begged leave to go to 
Calcutta to place before the Royal Asiatic Society such' 
remains as he had managed to secure, in order to prove 
that he was not altogether a fraud. These “remnants” 
were a large and beautifully written Tibetan dictionary, 
materials for a complete grammar of the language, and “an- 
immense mass of manuscripts and many printed volumes” 
bearing upon Tibetan philosophy, religion, astronomy, and- 
other sciences. Any other -scholar would have been proiid ■ 
of such results. • . 

In June 1827, Captain Kennedy notified to Csoma - 
that the Government, far from being displeased with his 
achievements, were prepared to renew his salary for - 
three years, in order to enable him to proceed to Besarh 'i 
in Tibet for the further prosecution of his studies. It ’ 
was here, at Kanum, that his friend, Dr. Gerard, found 
him in the midst of his labours, “ in his small but ro- 
mantic hamlet”. “ The cold is very intense”, writes his- 
friend, “ and all last winter he sat at his desk wrapped 
ui) in wmollens from head to foot, and from morning to 
night, without an interval for recreation or warmth, except 
that of his frugal meals, which are one universal round j 
of greasy tea. His chief repast is tea, in the Tartar , 
fashion, which is indeed more like soup, the butter , and 
salt mixed in its preparation leaving no flavour of > tea. 


■It is a repast at once greasy and nourishing, and being 
easily made, it is very convenient in siieh a country 
(Gerald’s letter to the Commissioner of Delhi, January 
21, 1829.) Gsoraa had now been working a year ; he had 
in that time completed a vocabulary of forty thousand 
words, and had read through forty-four books of the great 
Tibetan Encyclopedia, the Slangy iir, consisting of the two 
hundred and twenty five ponderous volumes, each of from 
five hundred to seven hundred pages. His hut was at the 
elevation of 9500 feet above the sea level, and its single 
room containing no furniture save books and “ two rustic 
benches and a couple of rude chairs”. He was two hundred 
miles from Sabathu, and his scanty salary left nothing 
over, to be spent on the most ordinary luxuries. Even 
mutton, stored in abundance in all the monasteries, was 
beyond his reach. Of his fifty rupees, half went to the 
Lama, and five more were spent upon house-rent and his 
servant. Of the remaining twenty, most were expended in 
the purchase of books, manuscripts and writing materials. 
Yet, in spite of his poverty, Csoma, with all the pride of a 
Hungarian noble, refused haughtily the smallest offer of 
assistance. His pittance, at which the humblest clerk of 
to-day would look askance, was ample for his needs, and his 
only anxiety was to finish his task and repay his patrons. 
Of wordly affairs he eared nothing. Dr. Gerard tells us 
how he offered to supply him with the English papers, 
thinking to enliven his solliude thereby. Csoma retuimed 
a polite refusal. Firstly, he said, they had no interest for 
him and secondly, he did not wish to be thought to have 
wasted his employer’s time ! For four winters he worked 
on thus with his Pandit, “ a man of vast acquirements, — a 
singular union of learning, modesty and greasy habits”. 
It was about this time that one of the many proposals to 
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increase his salary was made, at the instance of his friend. 
Csoma rejected the offer with some acerbity, his senstiye 
soul stung by what he considered a tardy recognition of 
his achievements. Orientalists are jealous folk, and there 
was a disposition to sneer in some quarters at this un- 
known savant, and his strange stories of a new literature. 
In Wilson and Prinsep, however, Csoma had two enduring 
friends, noble scholars who perceived the sterling equalities 
underlying the little Hungarian’s outward testiness 

The year 1831 saw Csoma at last at Calcutta, hard at 
work editing his spoils. Government had generously 
undertaken to bring out his Dictionary at public expense- 
The great work was finished early in 1834, and in the follow- 
ing years, armed with the necessary passports, Csoma made 
an extensive tour in Bengal, studying Bengali, Sanskrit, 
and other Indian tongues. Of this period we have no re- 
cords ,' but in 1837 we find him back in Calcutta, as 
Librarian of the Royal Asiatic Society, still working away 
at his Tibetan manuscripts. Of his extraordinary 
frugality and industry we have testimony of a most in- 
teresting and pathetic kind. His infinitesimal salary of 
fifty rupees a month was more than sufficient for his wants. 
Except for the first two months, he never troubled to draw 
the extra fifty which had been allotted to him, and at his 
death he was actually found to have saved a considerable 
sum ! It was calculated that the fourteen years which he 
had spent in research had cost Government a little over 
four thoiisend rupees, or about three hundred rupees a 
a year. “ He lives like a hermit among his Tibetan and 
other works, ” writes a eompatriot. “ Of an evening he 
takes slight exercise in the grounds, and then he causes 
himself to be locked up in his apartment ,• it therefore in- 
variably happens that when, during my evening rides, I 
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called upon him, it was necessary to wait awhile till the 
servants produced the keys to unlock the doors of his 
apartments”. Another writer speaks of him as “ absorbed 
in fantastic thoughts, smiling at the course of his own 
ideas, taciturn like the Brahmins, w^ho, bending over their 
writing desks, are employed in copying texts of Sanskrit. 
His room had the appearance of a cell, w’hich he never 
left except for short walks in the corridors of the building.” 
Writting after his death, Dr. Campbell, Superintendent of 
Darjeeling, says, His effects consisted of four boxes of 
books and papers, the suit of blue clothes which he ahvays 
wore and in which he died, a few sheets, and one cooking pot. 
His food was confined to tea, of which he was very fond, and 
plain boiled rice, of which he. ate very little. On a mat on 
the floor with a box of books on the four sides, he sat, ate, 
slept and studied, never undressed at night, and rarely 
w'ent out during the day. He never drank wine or spirits 
or used tobacco or other stimulants.” But Csoma was 
not content with his achievements. To remain inactive, 
now that he had fulfilled his pledge to the British Govern- 
ment and had finished sorting the material he collected, 
was abhorrent to his ardent, restless soul. Before his eyes 
gleamed the golden roofs of the monasteries of mysterious 
-Lhassa, with their stores of vast, unrecorded literature ; 
beyond, in the far distance, lay the limitless Chinese 
Empire, with still further unexplored literary and lin- 
guistic treasures ; and there, who know^s, hidden in the 
impenetrable bosom of the steppes of Central Asia, might 
be found the convincing, final proofs of the orgin of the 
Hungarian race. Csoma was now fifty-eight, weather- 
beaten and worn by privation, exposure, and excessive 
study, “ I began to suspect,” says the traveller we 
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have quoted already, “that he would never see 
his native land again, being then already advanced in age ; 
and yet he proposed remaining for ten years longer in the 
country, to enable him to glean whatever he could find in 
the old writings, and such a secluded, one could almost call 
it a prison life, might soon undermine the powers of any 
constitution and leave but a mere shadow of an existence.’’ 
Csoma himself perhaps felt that the journey might 
be his last one, for before leaving he wrote a letter to the 
Royal Asiatic Society making them his executors. But he 
set out clieerfully, crossed the malarious Terai on foot, 
and arrived at Darjeeling on March 24th. Here he 
remained for some days, while negotiations were 
opened with the Raja of Sikkim, to enable him to cross 
the frontier and make his way towards Lhassa. The 
envoy of the Baja was astounded at finding a foreigner 
who could talk his language like a native, and who knew 
more of its literature than he did hitnself. Everything was 
progressing in a most favourable tnanner^ and Csoma was in 
a state of great excitement. “What would not Hodgson, 
Tumour, and some of the philosophers af Europe, not give 
to be in my place when I get to Lhassa 1” he often exclaimed. 
But Csoma was bound for no earthly goal. On April 6th, he 
developed fever, contracted doubtless on his way through 
the Terai. His poor, worn body offered little resistance to 
the disease, and five days later, a martyr to the cause of 
knowledge, he set out upon his last journey. And there, 
under the fragrant deodars, and wuthin sight of the delect- 
able mountains, his body lies beneath a massive tomb in 
Darjeeling cemetry, Csoma’s character was a strange 
mixture of diffidence and pride, of getlen ess and a certain 
rough irritability. Utterly selfless as far as his 
gtudies were concerned, he went through countless perils 
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in their pursuit, with complete indifference. Of his travels, 
except so far as they throw light upon his researches, he 
has left absolutely no record. He could not imagine that 
they wmuld interest any one, “What a pity it is,” a 
contemporary excilaims, “that a scientific mind like his 
was so little given to writing except on his special study!”. 
On the amenities of social life he looked with the utmost 
contempt. He speaks scornfully of the way in which, dur- 
ing his sojourn at Sabathu, he was “treated as a fool, alter- 
nately caressed and ridiculed. ” He invariably refused to 
stay with Government and Military officials, preferring to 
live among the natives and to study their language and should 
habits. He was detennined' that as a scholar the world 
recognize. his jnerits, and for this end, “the last infirmity 
0 f ..noble ininds.'’' he _worked unceasingly.. Extraordinarily 
seiiative .about his pefonal honour, he refused peremptorily 
any gift which had 'the slightest, suspicion- of charity. The 
somewhat.' tardy, recognition- of his merits bj’- the Royal 
Asiatic. Bdciety brought from him a. rej) roof for the like 
of which we must go back to Dr. Johnson’s letter to Lord 
Chesterfield. .“Tu 1823, “he writes, “ when I was- in Kashmir, 
being destitute of books, Mr. Moorcroft on my behalf had 
requested j'oii to send me certain necessary works, I have 
never recived any. I was neglected for six years. Now under 
such circumstances and projects, I shall want no books.” 
Above all, he never forgot, or forgave, in spite of his very 
real gratitude to Government for their sympathy and help, 
the affront offered to him when he first entered Sabathu. 
Under the circumstances, as we have seen, it was not 
unnatural that newcomers, especially foreigners, when 
found wandering about the frontier, should be treated with 
some suspicion at that period. But Csoma was mortally 
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offended. He had been called a spy. His honour had been 
called in question. In spite of all explnations, he stuck 
to his point, and never forgot the supposed insult ” till 
his dying day. He refers to it in every letter he wrote to 
Government, and mentioned it, years afterwards in the 
preface to his Dictionary. He even went so far as to send 
all his foreign correspondence, unsealed and written in 
Latin, to the Royal Asiatic Society to examine before it 
was posted! His eccentric temper tried the patience of 
the good-natured Kennedy, w'ho writes on one occasion, “be 
is a man of most sanguine, hasty, and suspicious disposition, 
I have left no act undone to accommodate and to meet his 
wishes, and I think he feels grateful to me ; but on some 
occasions he has received my advances to be obliging, with 
a meanness not to be accounted for.” But to his intimates, 
to those who really took an interest in his work and his 
aspirations,^ — he appeared in a very different light. “He 
was cheerful”, says one of his countrymen who visited him 
in 1837, “often merry j his spirits rose very considerably 
when he took the opportunity of talking about Hungary. 
Altogether, I found him very talkative, and if he once 
started on his strain there was no getting to the end of 
it”, “I used to delight in his company” wrote Dr. 
Malan, “he was so kind and so obliging, and always willing 
to impart all he knew”. 

To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yeild was Csoma’s 
motto. And if he, too, is to be reckoned among the world’s 
faithful failures, let us not forget the noble saying that 
To travel hopef ully is a better thing than to arrive, and the 
true success is to lahour. 
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PARALLEUSM BETWEEN Af^OKA^S EDICTS AN0 
KAUTiLYA’S ARTHAsASTRA. 

Madhakumud Mocker ji, M.A., Ph. D., Professor, 
Lucknow Universily 

The purpose of this paper is to bring together the 
parallel passages in the Arihmasira of Kautilya and 
inscriptions of A s'oka so as to show to what extent they 
throw light upon each other and may be considered as 
contemporary documents. The resemblance between the 
records of Megasthenes and Kautilya has been worked out 
thoroughly to prove or to disprove that they were con- 
temporaries, but the resemblance between Kautilya ’s work 
and the Asoka’s inscriptions waits to be worked out for 
the same purpose. The resemblance extends both to words 
and ideas, to technical terms as well as institutions 
peculiar to Mauiyan polity. • it may be set out as follows : 

A&oka ’s Edicts. Kautilya 's Arihmastm. 

1. Mahanialra, a technical 1. In the Arihasdsira, the 
term for an officer of high Mahamatra also figures as > a i 
rank occuring in many of minister [I. 10, 12, 13] ando 
the Edicts. They mention as the chief executive s officfer 
the Mahamatras as being of a city under the title Nd- 

garika-mahdniatra [IV. 5] = 
(a) in charge of cities like Mahdm dtd-nagdlaka of KRE- 
Isiia, Samapa [KRE. li] or I, Jaugada, while his status 
Kdsambi [MPE] ; and influence will be evident 

from the fact that the sedi- 
(&)• associated ' with the tious Mahdmdlra is a cause 
princely Viceroys, as at of much concern to the King 
To8all’= [KRE. II} ’ or at who has to send him out of 
St^arnagiri [MREj' I}’ the way [V. I]. 
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(c) placed in charge of 
over thousands of lives 
[KRE. II] ; 

(d) deputed on quinquen- 
nial inspection of judicial 
administration, as on other 
duties [/&.] ; 


(e) heads of departments as 
Dhnrma-MaMmatras, Siri- 
adhyaksa-Mahamatras [EE. 
XII]; 

(/) directors of different 
religious sects [RE. V, PE. 
VII, MPE] ; and 

{g) members of the Man- 
iriparisad to whom the King 
confides urgent matters 
[RE. VI]. 

2. Devanampiye evam aha 
or aijapayaii [occurring in so 
many edicts] 


2. Both these formulae are 
also mentioned by Kautilya 
as appropriate for royal 
orders. The former is men- 
tioned as one of the set 
phrases prescribed fdr what 
is called by Kautilya a praj- 
ndpana-sasana (writ of in- 
formation) ; while djnd-lekJia 
(ivrit of command) is men- 
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Asoha’s Edicts. 


3. Nagala-viyohalaka 

[KRB. I] 


4. In KRE. I, there is a 
reference to judicial torture 
causing death and to Asoka’s 
wishes to check such abuses. 


5. “ Nilihamayisa Jiedis- 
ameva vagam” [KRE. I] — 
‘depute a similar body of 
officers. 

6 . “ Te MahSmata nikha- 
7nisa'inii anusayanam ” [/&.] 
-‘these Mahamatras would 
thus set out on tour.’ 


KauHlya’s AHhasastra. 

tioned as a form of rdja- 
sasana (writ of command) 
[II. 10]. 

3. Kautilya [I. 12] has 
the expression pmiravyava- 
harika for one of the eight- 
een chief officers of the state. 
He has also the expression 
pura-mukhya [1. 16.] 

4. Kautilya also refers to 
the severity of judicial tor- 
ture of which the arbitrary 
and excessive applications 
and abuses he makes penal 
[IV. 8, 9, 11]. 

5. The word vary a is also 
used in the same sense by 
kautilya [1. 11] (svam svam 
vargam). 

6. Kautilya uses the word 
7iirijana for the King’s tour 
[I. 21]. He also .refers to 
transfer of government 
servants (yuMas) from one 
post to another to prevent 
embezzlement [II. 9]. Some 
interpret the word anusam- 
yana in the sense of ‘ tra.ng- 
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7. [RK I] of 

both objectionable and com- 
mendable kinds. 


8. Reference to import 
of medicinal herbs, roots 
and fruits in RE. 11. 


9. ‘Dtadasa-vasabhisitena. ’ 
[RE. Ill] the dates given 
in the Edicts are all 
counted from Asoka’s 
coronation. 

10. ‘ YuHas’ [RE. Ill 
and elsewhere] and Purusas 
[PE. I, IV, and VII] indi- 
cative of (Government 
servants. 


Kautitya^s Arthdsdsira. 

7. Kautilya in one pass- 
age [IL 25] refers to utsava, 
samaja, and ydtrd where the 
drinking of wine was unres- 
tricted for 4 days. This is 
the objectionable kind of 
samaja mentioned by Asoka. 
Kautilya also mentions the 
commendable kind of samaja 
which it is the duty of the 
king to respect [XIII. 5]. 

8. Kautilya [II. 21] also 
encourages the import of 
seeds of useful and medicinal 
plants by exempting such 
import from tolls. 

9. Kautilya [IL 6] also 
applies the term rdjavarsa to 
the year counted from the 
King’s coronation. 

10. Kautilya also uses the 
terms yuMa, upayukta and 
purnsa for Government ser- 
vants [II. 5], and also the 
terms yogapurusa or yugya- 
purusa in the sense of em- 
ployees. [A commentator 
explains the term upayukta 
as an officer placed above 


Amha’s Edicts. 


11, Eajfihe [Gknar RE. 
Ill 3 or Ba^ti (Manselira) . 


12. Aparanta [RE.'^V]. 


■13. Reference to the 
‘ Dharma-Mahamatras giv- 
ing state help to the desti- 
tute' and infirm by age (cma- 
fhesu vrddhesu) [®E.‘V]. 

14. R ef erence to unjust im 
prisonment (bandhana) , exe- 
cution (vadha) and tor- 
ture (palibodha) of prisoners 
and to As oka’s measures for 
cheeking such abuses in 
RE.V. 


Kautilya’s Arthdmsira, 
yuMm (yuktdnam upari ni- 

11. Kautilya [II. 6] uses 
the expression mjjii - cgra- 
rajjil^m. He also mentions 
[IV. 13] an officer called 
eara-mjjuka — cora^graha{ta- 
niyukta i. e., one -whose 
duty was to apprehend 
thieves. 

12. Kautilya also men- 
tions Apardnta as the re- 
gion known for its elephants 
[II. 2] and rainfall [II. 24]. 

13. Kautilya also recog- 
nises the duty of the state- to 
maintain the orphan, decre- 
pit, diseased, afflict and 
destitute [II. 1.] 

14. Kautilya also mentions 
such abuses as (a) confining 
persons without reason (sam- 
ruddhakamanakhyaya) (b) 
putting them to-- unjust tor- 
ture (^Kmma kamyatak)f{4) 
-'molesting ithem i(]pmikU^- 
l$r(rfe»h)iand) (d)'eal3eiBg4jMtr 

deaths (^ghnatah,) 
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15. Reference in RE. VI 
to Asofca’s readiness for 
public business at all hours, 
even when he is eating 
(fihtm jamamsa), or in the 
harem (orodhanamh) or 
inner apartments or ranches 
(vacamM) of parks (uya^ 
nesu) r . . 


16. Praiivedakas ave men- 
tioned in RE. VI as officers 
who are to keep the King in- 
formed about the affairs of 
his people, ^ j 


KauHlya’s Arlhasdstra. 

15. The list of King’s 
duties mentioned by Kau- 
tilya [I I. 33] agrees with 
what is suggested here e. g. 
the orodhana of the edict 
corresponds to ^ayiia of 
Kautilya j hhumjamdnasa 
to smnalhojana; uydnesu to 
svuiravihara; while as re- 
gards vraja, Kautilya refers 
to the King’s duty of inspec- 
ting the horses, elephants, 
chariots and infantry as 
well as this live-stock [1. 
19]. In II. 6, again, Kau- 
tilya uses the term vraja of 
the Edict to include cows, 
buffaloes, goats, sheep, asses, 
camels, horses and mules. 
Lastly, as the Edict refers to 
the King going to his udydna 
for pleasure, Kautilya [II. 
3.] provides for Mrga-vana 
for the King for the same 
pleasure. 

16. Kautilya also speaks 
of the Intelligence Depart- 
ment of the administration 
manned by officers called 
gudhapurufas [1. 11— 13;j. 
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17. ^ Muhhato dnapaydmi 17. Kautilya also men- 

svayam ddpaham . . . [RE. tions [II. 7] an officer calied 
VI]. Ddpaka who fibnes and col- 

lects the amount of taxes to 
be paid by the ddyaka (ia.x- 
payer). 

18. Mention in RE. VI. of 18 Kautilya also enjoins: 

the King referring an urgent summoning the ministers 
matter (G-irnar), and their Council (^mantri- 

(Kalsi, Dhauli and parisadam) the King shall 
Jaugada)] to Mahamatras speak to them on urgent 
and the Parisad. matters (dtyayihe kdrye) . . . 

all urgent matter should the 
King attend to (sarvamd- 
tyayikam kdryani Crinuydt) 
[1.15,19]. ' ^ 

19. ‘ Kasti hi me tosousta- 19. An echo of Kautilya 

narnhi atra-samtiranaya val- [I. 19] : ‘ Rajno hi vrat- 

katavya-mate hi me sarva- amuUMnam . . . praja sukhe 
loka-Mtam. sukham rajhali prajdnam 

V cha kite Mtam . . ’ 

‘ Tasa ca puna esa mule ‘ Tasmannityotthito raja 
usfdnam ca aiha-sanitirand kuryadarthanusasanam lar- 
ca. thasya miilamutiJidnam. . 

‘ Kasti hi Kammatarani 
sarva-loka-hitatpa . . ’ [RE. 

VI.] 

20. Devanam priya Pri- 20. This is apparently 
yadarsi Raja desires that in against Kautilya ’s injunc- 
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Aioha’’^ Bdiets: Kautilya% AHhamstm. 

all places should reside tioa tbat “ pasmdas and 
people ■ of diverse sects, eandalas are to dwell near 
[RE.VII). the cremation ground (be- 

yond the city)” [II. 4] 
Elsewhere [ II . 36 ] Kau- 
tilya also rules that no 
pasandas could be accom- 
modated in a dtowasdlo 

without the permission of 
the city officer, Gopa, and 
their abode should be search- 
ed for suspicious characters. 


21.* Beferenee to 21. Kautilya gives us 

f/ati-o and to mrgmd and details about these. He pro- 
other similar diversions to vides for a reserved forest 
which Asoka’s predecessors for the king’s vihara [II. 2] 
were addicted [RE.VIII]. and discusses fully the me- 

rits'of nirgaya [VIII. 3]. 

■ : While Pisuna condemns it 

as a vyasana or indulgence 
chiefly for its dang!®FS :ta a 
king, Kautilya approves of it 
as Sii vyaymm OTt healthy 
physical exercise which des- 
troys the excess of phlegm, 
bilej fat.', and perspiration 
and -improves one’s marks- 
manship and knowledge of 
the temper of wild beasts. 

' This* opinion is, indeed, 

worthy of the minister of 
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22. Reference to proper 
treatment of servants and 
dependents (dasa-bhataka') 
in several edicts [RE, IX, 
XI, XIII, PE. VII]; also 
to relations [MRE. II, RE. 
IV, and XIII], friends, 
acquaintances and compani- 
ons [RE. XIII] to whom 
Asoka also insists on libera- 
lity (danam) [RE, I!I and 
XI]. 


KauHlya’s AHhaidsird. 

(lhandragupta Maurya whom 
the G-reek writers also 
refer to as a warm lover of 
hunting. 

22. The details of such 
'proper treatment,’ the 
rights and obligations of 
dasas and bhrtakas (also 
called karmakaras) are fully 
discussed by Kautilya [III. 
13 and 14] in two chapters. 
According to him, a man 
became a slave as a captive 
in war (dhvajahriah) or for 
inability to pay off debts in- 
curred to meet domestic 
troubles or government de- 
mand for fines and court 
decrees. But such shavery 
for an Arya could always be 
redeemed. What Asoka 
means by ‘ proper treatment ’ 
of these slaves and paid 
servants may, therefore, be 
taken to be the treatment to 
which they were entitled 
under law as expounded by 
Kautilya. The law made 
penal the following- offences 
against slaves, viss.,. (a) de- 



Kaiitilya^s Artkaidsira. 


22 — (contd.) 

frauding a slave of Ms pro- 
perty and privileges (&) mis- 
employing Mm (such as 
maMng him carry corpses 
or sweep) or hurting or 
abusing him. As regards 
the harmaJcara, the law 
secured to him his wages 
under the agreement between 
him and his master which 
should be known to their 
neighbours (karmakarasya 
karmasambandhcmdsanna 
vtdyuh). The amount of the 
wages was to be determined 
by the nature of the w’ork 
and the time taken in doing 
it. Non-payment of such 
wages was fined. The bhr- 
iaka was also entitled to Ms 
vet ana or legal wages and to 
some concession if he was 
incapacitated for work 
{a'akia\i) or put to ugly 
work (kutsita karma) or was 
ill or in distress (vyadhau 
vyasane). It is thus clear 
that the full contents of 



AnoUa^s Edicts. 
22 — (conid.') 
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22- {conid.) 

Asoka’s repeated in junctions 
in his edicts for ‘pi-olmr 
treatment of sla-^es and de- 
pendents’ can only be under- 
stood in the light of the 
details of such treatment as 
given by Kautilya. In an- 
other chapter [II. 1], Eauti- 
lya lays down as the king’s 
duty to correct {vinayam 
grahayet) those who neglect 
their duty towards slaves 
and relatives (dasahitaka- 
bandhunaspivato) and pu- 
nishes with a fine the person 
of means not supporting his 
wife and children, father 
and mother, minor brothers, 
or widowed sisters and 
daughters. Asoka is always 
insisting on the support of 
one’s relations. Kautilya ’s 
details thus give a meaning 
to A“ oka’s seemingly general 
and pious exhortations most 
of which were really of the 
nature of legal obligations 
which could not be disowned 
Q 3 ? violated with impunity. 
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Kautilya's ArthasSsira. 

23. ^ Tadatvaye ayatiye 23. Kautilya also uses 
m ’ in RB. X— ‘ in the pre- the expression tadatve ca 
sent time and in the future ayatyam ca in V. 1 and 4. 


24. The officers called 24. Some light is thrown 
vaca (vraca)-hhmiika in on the meaning of this obs- 
RE. XII. cure and peculiar word by 

Kautilya. If vraca (also 
used in RE. VI.) is taken to 
be same as the word vraja, 
the expression vraja-hhu- 
mika would mean the . officer 
in charge of vraja. Kautilya 
[II. 6] defines vraja as a 
department of administra- 
tion under the samaJiaria 
dealing with the livestock of 
the country comprising kine, 
buffaloes, goats, sheep, asses, 
camels, horses and mules. 
But the inscription refers to 
the vraja-thUmika as an 
officer created by Asoka for 
the purpose of promoting 
toleration, and in that case 
he must be some such officer 
as had to deal not with the 
dumb animals but rather 
with human beings for whom 
such moral teaching was 
Ittitable, The word vm^*a 
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ABoka’s Edicts. 
24 — ( contd.) 


Kautilya’s Arthamstra. 

2d— {contd.) 

suggests that these might 
be the people of the rural 
parts, the pedestrians and 
pilgrims along the high 
roads or in the rest-houses 
which Asoka was so liberal 
in providing for facilities of 
travelling. Now Kautilya 
in II, lays down as the king’s 
duty the protection of the 
highways of commerce (vanife 
patham) ‘from molestation 
by courtiers, tax-collectors 
(karmika), robbers, and 
wardens of the marches 
{anta-pala) and from dam- 
age by herds of cattle, and 
of the live-stock of the 
country {pasuvrajdn) from 
robbers, tigers, poisonous 
creatures and diseases, ’ Thus 
an officer like the vrajahhu- 
mika might very well be 
needed for discharging this 
duty and obligation of the 
king in respect of the ‘ pa- 
suvraja ’ and vanikpatha, an 
officer in charge of cattle and 
communications including 
trade-routes by both land 
and sea (sthala-patho vdri- 
pathmca) [Kautilya, II, 
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37]. ThQ Vivitadliyakfa ot 
Kautilya [II. 34] corres- 
ponds to such an officer. His 
duty was to establish wells 
and tanks, groves of flower 
and fruit trees in arid {anu- 
dake) tracts, to keep the 
roads in order, arrest 
thieves, see to the safety of 
caravans of merchants, and 
to protect cattle. 


25. The officers called 25. Kautilya [I. 10] also 
Stri-adhyaksa-mahamdtras in refers to Makamatras who 
BE, KII. were attached to the royal 

harem. As they had to deal 
with women, the special qua- 
lification emphasised for 
them is sexual purity (Ka- 
mopadhasuddhan) and they 
are to be placed in charge of 
the places of pleasure both 
in the capital and out- 
side {bahyObhyantaravihara- 
raksasu\. In passing, it 
may be noted that the word 
bahya of Kautilya occurs 
also in RE. V. in the expres- 
sion “ Hida ca (or Pataii- 
puteca^haJiilesucanaga- 
lesu).” The Strt-adhyaksa 
of the Edict may be also 
compared with the Cfanikd- 
<i%afeiaof Kautilya [II, 27.] 
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AioWs Edicts, 

26. Reference in RE. 
XIII to Asoka’s conquest of 
forest-folks (atavi or ata- 
viyo). 


27. Reference in RE. 
XIII to Eharma-vijaya. 


28; Mention), of 
called Ante^MahamMms 
PE.:.V; 


KautUya’s ]Arth.arastra. 

26. It is interesting to 
find that kautilya [XIII. 5] 
mentions two kinds of con- 
quest, vis., (1) the conquest 
of the AtavyadioT foresters 
and (2) the conquest of 
settled territory (grdmadi). 
He places the a tavyadi under 
the administration of special 
officers called the Atavlpala 
[I. 16, etc.]. 

27. It is interesting to 

note that Kautilya [Xll. 1] 
distinguishes three classes 
of conquerors, vis., (a) the 
DharmarVijayl who is satis- 
fied with the mere obeisance 
of the conquered j (6) the 
Lohha-vijayl whose greed has 
to be satisfied by the surren- 
der of territory and treasure ; 
and (c) the Asura-vijayi 
who would be satisfied with 
the surrender of not merely 
territory and treasure, but 
even the sons and wives of 
the conquered enemy and 
even taking away his life. 

Kautilya [II. 4] 
Anta-palas among 
the eighteen tlrthas or heads 
,of departments in the admi- 
nistration. 


officers 28. 
in, mention 
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Aioka's Edicts. Kautilya's ArtJiaiastra. 

29. List of protected 29. It is interesting to 
creatures in PE. V. note that Kaudlya [11. 26] 

also gives a list of protected 
creatures (^pradistdlhaya- 
nani) among which are in- 
cluded in common with this 
Edict the following, vis., 
hamsa. cakravdk, suka, fari- 
ka, and other auspicious cre- 
atures (jnangalydh). It 
may be also noted that 
though Kautilya does not 
make his list of protected 
creatures as exhaustive as 
the Edict, he lays down the 
principle of such protection 
which is only applied in the 
Edict to individual cases 
mentioned, According to 
that principle, those crea- 
tures, beasts, birds, and 
fishes are to be protected 
which do not prey upon 
other living creatures (ajp- 
ravrtiorvadhanam') as also 
those which are regarded as 
auspicious (mangalyah) like 
the cow. On this principle 
Kautilya also generally for- 
bids under penalty the kil- 
ling of the calf, the bull, and 
the milch-cow even among 
the animals that did not 
come under the usual pro- 
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Asoka’s Edicts. 


30. Reference to prohibi- 
tion of slaughter of life on 
the three calurmdsis and on 
the Tisya full moon. 


31. ‘ Ndgavana’y elephant 
forest, as mentioned in PE. 

32. Reference to 25 jail de- 
liveries in PE. Y. 


KauHlya’s Arfhasdsira. 

tected class (vatso vrso dJie- 
nmeaisdmavadhydix) . 

30. Kautilya [XIII. 5] 
has the following correspon- 
ding prohibition : The King 
should prohibit the slaughter 
of animals for half a month 
during the period of Catur- 
mmya, for four nights on the 
full-moon days, and for a 
night to mark the date of his 
birth or celebrate the anni- 
versary of his conquest. ” 

31. Kautilya mentions Nd- 
gavmia and has a chapter on 
NagavanddJiyaksa, Superin- 
tendent of elephant forests 
[II, 2 and 31]. 

32. Kautilya [11. 36] re- 
fers to such jail-deliveries in 
celebration of the king’s 
birth-day. The prisoners to 
be thus occasionally liberated 
were selected from “ the 
juvenile, aged, diseased, and 
helpless (bala-vrddJia-vya- 
dMia-andihdnam).” Simi- 
lar grounds of release are 
also mentioned in EE. V. 
Good conduct in jail might 
also merit release according 
to Kautilya [/&.] 



Kautilfa’s Arfhasasira. 

33. Asoka’scoiiceriiforthe 33. Kautiiya [III. 20] 
Ajivikas as expressed in shows his Brahmiiiical pre- 
PE. VII and also in the judice against them by 


grant to them of cave-dwell- 
ings,. 


34. BevI Kumdlmam in 
PE. VII. 


35, Asoka^s control over 


moiras as described in RE. V 
XII and PE. VII. 


branding them along with 
the Budhists {^dhydfiva- 
kddhi) as being unworthy of 
entertainment at any cere-' 
mony connected with the 
gods or ancestors {devapilr- 
kdryefu.) 

34. The word devJ for 
queen is also used by Kaut- 
iiya [I. 10], as well as the 
word KMjnam for a prince 
[ 1 . 20 .] 

35. Kautiiya [I. 20] ac- 
the adminis- 
trative arrangements for the 

harems of the day. 
The mtahpura with its in- 
mates, the avarodJias (ef. 
orodhana of RE. VI), was 
placed under a military 
guard, the aniarvamHka- 
saimya, and civil officers, the 
abhyd-gdrikas, comprising 
both males and females, who 
regulated all communications 
between the harem and the 
outside world. It may be 
noted that Kautiiya does 
not j)ermit the mtinda and 


the harem , through hiS; offi- 
cers called Bhqrma-MaMmd- 
iras aiid strl-adJiyaksa-maJid- 


quaints us with 
trati\ 
royal 



Kauiilya's Ariha^ilsira 


ja/iZa asceties (proljably the 
Buddhists and J ains) access, 
to the harem. He calls the 
chief officer of the harem 
Aniarvammlca [V. 3] corres- 
ponding to sti'i-adhyaksa- 
mahamatra. 



KRISHNA DEVA RAYA’S CONQUEST OF RACHOL. 
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It is not the purpose of this paper to narrate Krishna 
Deva Raya 's campaign of Eaehol. It has been narrated 
at length by the Portuguese Chronicler Nuniz whom Mr. 
Sewell followed though misplacing the campaign. 

Our aim is to investigate what city and fortress was 
the one conquered by the great Tuluva Emperor. Sewell 
without any hesitation supposes that Raehol was Raichur, 
in the centre of the Deccan. True, Raichur was also 
seized by the great Emperor, as Ferishta relates, (1) but 
the learned author finds a stumbling block as regards the 
date. The conquest of Raichur, took place according to 
Ferishta in 927 A. H., that corresponds to the year 1519 
A. D. But Nuniz says that the great fight occurred on the 
new moon day of the month of May, 1522 A. D. (2). 

Indeed the only reason Sewell seems to have had for the 
identification, besides the similarity of Raehol and Rai- 
chur, is that “ taking the two narratives (Nuniz ’s and 
Ferishta ’s) as a whole, there are too many points of coin- 
cidence to leave any doubt in the mind that each chronicler 
is writing of the same event ” (3). 

Nevertheless there are several reasons against this 
identity, and these are reasons we intend to study in the 
following pages. 

The Though there is some phonetical similarity 

between Raichur and Raehol, the origin of the words never- 

( 1 ) Ferishta-Briggs, in, p. 48-51, 

(2) Sewell, p. 

(3) Sewell, p. 153. 
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tlieless seem to be totally different. Raiohur may probably 
mean the hair — not of the king, referring lo the special 
geological formation of the Eaichur hill. What Raichiir 
originally meant, it is hard to say, its present form per- 
haps . being a corruption made by the Portuguese. That 
the j)lace could be an original settlement of members of the 
Eshatrya tribe of the Rachevadus seems phonetically not 
improbable ; yet ethnographically sounds too far-fetched 
an explanation. 

(2) The meaning of the word Bachol.—ReLelaQl for the 
chronicler Nuniz would never mean Raichur in the centre 
of the Deccan. Rachol is for the Portuguese nothing 
else than Rachol, the fort city of the pjeninsula of Salsette. 
Faria y Sousa also speaks of Rachol not of Raichur (1). 

Geographical Position . — The narrative of Paes records 
that the mountains round Vijayanagara reach the king- 
dom of Daquein (Deccan), the territories belonging to the 
Ydallcao (Adil Khan, the Sultan of Bijapur) and the city 
of Rachol that formerly belonged to the king of Karsyinga 
(2). Paes here mentions three countries as the limits 
at which the Yijayanagara mountains arrive. These three 
countries run from East to West. The kingdom of the 
Deccan (viz. Golkanda), the kingdom of Ydallcao (Bijapur) 
and the city of Rachol. That by the kingdom of the Deccan 
Paes means the kingdom of Golkanda, is evident from 
another passage of his chronicle, when he points out the 
northern boundaries of the Empire of Vijayanagara. These 
boundaries are the following : the territory of Bengab the 
kingdom of Oriyya, the kingdom of the Dakhan, the lands of 


(1) Faria y Sonsa, Asia Portuguesa, I, p. 195. 

(2) Sewell, p. 243. 
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the Ydallcao and those of Ozemelliico (Nizam- ul-Mulk of 
Ahmadnagar) (1). Now it appears that the kingdom of 
the Deccan is between the kingdom of Bengal to the 
East and the kingdom of Bijapur to the West. Such king- 
dom cannot be another than G-olkanda ; and accordingly 
the city of Rachol is placed by Paes west of the kingdom 
Bijapur, viz. in the present G-oa territory. 

(4:') The presence of a Portuguese (7aptaw.— Eariay 
Sousa narrates that after the defeat of the army of Bijapur, 
when Krishna Deva Raya turned his forces against- the 
wails of Rachol, suddenly 20 Portuguese, headed by a cap- 
tain named Christoval- de Eigueiredo appeared in front of 
the King. They were taking some Arab horses to be solp 
to Krishna Deva Raya and eventually entered his camp in 
front of Rachol (2). Prom the 'Spanish original of this 
author it may be easily gathered that the intention of 
Pigueiredo was to proceed to Vijayanagara and only, 
after leaving Goa, he heard of the King’s proximity while 
besieging Rachol. This seems to be confirmed by Correa, 
according to whom Pigueiredo was sent by the Governor 
Lopo Soares to Vijayanagar, with horses and elephants (3). 

Now supposing that Krishna Deva Raya was then 
conquering Raiehur, Pigueiredo while going to Vijayanagara 
could not meet the Emperor, since Raiehur is farther from 
Goa than Vijayanagara itself. On the other hand 
supposing that Krishna was besieging Rachol, in Salsette, 
the Portuguese Captain would hear of the campaign of 


(1) Sewell, p. 239. 

(2) Farira y Sousa, 0 . c., L p. 196. 

(3) Correa, Zendas tZe India, II, p. 509-510. The date does not 

seem to agree. • - ^ ^ ^ ^ , 



that monarch no sooner he left Goa, and thus would pro- 
ceed to the Vijayanagara camp to transact his own busi- 
ness with the Sovereign. 

(5) The date.— We have seen above that the date of the 
conquest of Raiclnir as given by Ferishta does not coincide 
with the date of the conquest of Rachol assigned by Nuniz. 
Hence they must be two different actions unless many 
and weighty reasons (which in the ease do not exist), 
would suggest an identification. 

(6) Consequences af the capture of Rachol — (a). Conquest 
of Salselte . — AH the old Portuguese authors narrate that 
after the conquest of Raeho], Ruy de Mello, the acting 
Governor of Goa on behalf of Dogo Lopes de Sequeira, 
then absent in the Red Sea, taking advantage of the distress 
caused to the Sultan of Bijapur, by the surrender of 
Rachol, seized the mainlands of Goa (1). What was meant 
by the mainland of Goa is explained by Sewell himself 
when stating : “ Ruy de Mello took possession of the main- 
land of including Salselte, in ten days ” (2) (Italics 
are mine).—Aceoidmgly after the capture of Rachol, the 
whole of Salsette was seized by the Portuguese, taking 
advantage of the fact that the power of the Sultan of Bija- 
pur was enfeebled. Certainly the capture of Raichiir would 
have enfeebled the power of Adil Shahi Sultan in the 
neighbourhood of Goa ; but the conquest of the fort of 
Rachol ill the strategic corner of the peninsula of Salsette 
deprived the vSultan of his main stronghold beyond the 


(1) Barros, Dec. Ill, I.IV, e. 4, c. 8, 10 ; Faria y Sousa, I, p- 
196, Lafitau, Histoire des Decouvertes et Conquextes des Port- 
ugese, II, p. 344-345 (Paris. 1734), 

(2 ) Sewell, o. e., p, 13. 
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river Zuarim. This explains the rapidity of the conquest 
of Salsette and probably other continental lands. Such 
conquest would not have been carried out with such a speed, 
had the fort of Rachol still been garrisoned by the army 
of Bijapur. 

(h) Salsette handed over to the Portuguese hy Krishna 
Deva Raya. —The Vijayanagar Emperor was so grateful 
to the Portuguese for their helps in the conquest of 
Rachol that shortly afterwards he granted all the terri- 
tories of Salsette and his rights over them (as having be- 
longed to his ancestors), to the Portuguese Governor in 
I)erpetuity. He expected in compensation the full mono- 
poly of all the Persian horses that should arrive at ( toa 
in compensation '1). This donation of the grateful Emperor 
would have only been a renunciation of his rights over 
Salsette, had not he any territory in that peninsula ; but 
all the contemporary authors speak of a real donation, 
Ko campaign of Krishna Deva Raya in Salsette is ever 
mentioned if you prescind of this conquest of Rachol. 
There cannot therefore remain any doubt that the fort cap- 
tured by Krishna Deva Raya with the help of Chrisloval 
de Eigueiredo was not the fort of Rachol in the Peninsula 
of Salsette. 

In the contemporary accounts there is only one objec- 
tion against this identity. Kuniz says that “ this city of 
Rachol lies between two great rivers” Mr. Sewell has natur- 
ally identified these two rivers with the Krishna and the 
Tiingabhadra in the midst of W'hich there stood the fort 


^TT CJastanbeda, Correa Lendas de India. 

II, p. 581 - Barros ; etc, Lafitau ; ^ 
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of Raichur. But in fact Raehoi also can be said to be 
between two great rivers one the river Zuarim from 
South East to Rorth West and the other the river called of 
, Paroda, that branches from the former somewhere South 

East of Rachol, takes a South-Western direction and then 
suddenly turns to the South East. Near the angle formed 
by the union of these two rivers there stand still the ruins 
ot the fort of Rachol. 

The natural and obvious identification of Raehoi 
conquered by Krishna Deva Raya with Rachol in the 
Portuguese territory of Salsette explains the extraordinary 
length given to the narrative of this Campaign by the 
Portguese chronicler. This length evidently misled Sewell, 
who according to his theory, supposes that the campaign 
of Raichur marks the climax of the glory of Krishna Deva 
Raya’s campaign. Mr. Smith in liis Oxford History of 
followed the same view (1). But Dr. S, Krishnaswami 
Aiyangar had already noted in 1917 that the importance 
given by Nuniz (and with him by the other authors) to the 
conquest of the Raehoi was evidently exaggerated (2). In 
fact the campaign of Krishna Deva Raya in Orissa seems 
to be much more important both as regards military enter- 
prise and as far as the sphere of political influence in 
Southeren and Western India is concerned. This 
campaign is sung by the poets and commemorated in many 
inscriptions, specially in the Andhra country j whilst that 
of Raichur has only been briefly mentioned in Eerishta’s 
History and in an inscription of the District. These two 
documents evidently speak of the Raichur conquest. Is 

(1) Smith; Oxford History of India^ p. 301 (Ind, Ed.), 

(2.) S, Krishnaswami Aiyangar, The Yet-remembered Haler of a Long- 
forgotten Empire , p. 19, ( tieprintedj'rom I'he Hindustani Review JO]?), 


tiiere any satisfactory reason to explain this diference of 
appreciation between the Indian sources and the Portu- 
fguese chronicles ? If Eachol is identified with Raichur 
there is no possible explanation ; but if the Eachol of 
Euniz is identified with the fort of Eachol at Salsette the 
reason is quite evident. The account of the conquest of 
Eachol is so detailed, for the special interest the Portu- 
guese had in that fort, that was the stronghold of the 
recently acquired peninsula of Salsette. Though the 
conquest was not of great importance for the Empire, it 
was very important indeed for the development of the 
Portuguese possessions in India. That was the reason why 
JSiuniz and after him several Portuguese authors, con- 
temporary or almost contemporary of these events, speak 
at length of the conquest of Eachol, giving only a slight 
reference to the campaigns of Orissa that had no connec- 
tion at all with the interests of the l*ortuguese. 
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MEGASTHENES'S EVIDENGE CONCERNING THE LAND 
REVENUE SYSTEM OF THE MAURYAS DISCUSSED. 

27. N. Ghoshal M.A.^ Ph. D., Professor, Presidency College, 

Calcutta. 

The evidence of Megasthenes relating to the land 
revenue arrangements of the Maurya Empire has been 
handed down to us in two distinct versions, those of 
Diodorus and Strabo. These may be stated after Otto 
Stein’s German rendering from the original Greek in 
the following way : — 

‘‘ They (viz. the husbandmen w'ho formed the second 
of Megasthenes ’s seven Indian castes) pay to the king a 
land rent because all India belongs to the king, while pri- 
vate individuals are not allowed to acquire landed pro- 
perty. Besides the rent they contribute i to the royal 
class” (Diodorus). 

“ The whole land belongs to the king. They (viz. the 
husbandmen) till it for 1 of the produce in lieu of wages” 
(Strabo) (Megasthenes and Kautilya,^. 93) 

The general tendency of Western scholars till very 
recent times has been to discredit completely the testimony 
of Megasthenes above-mentioned, mainly on the ground 
that it does not fit in with the data of the Indian records. 
Thus Baden-Powell in his classical work called Indian 
Village Community which was published in 1896 observed 
that Megasthenes ’s statement about the king’s ownership 
of all land in Maurya India was probably an “ erroneous 
inference from the particular local obligation to pay land 
tribute”, and he quoted the authority of Lassen in his 
support (Ibid p. 208n). At a latter date Hopkins wrote 
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in more general terms (India Old and New, p. 221) 
“ Some of the Gtreek authorities speak of taxes in India 
and others speak of rent-income, declaring that the whole 
country belonged to the king and that no individual owned 
land at all. The Greeks, however, may be ignored for the 
reason that in many of the economic statements they make 
they can be proved to be utterly untrustworthy and in 
other cases are as likely to be wrong as r igH MI his 
scathing condemnation, it may be remarked, is inexplicable 
in view of Hopkin’s contention in the same context that 
the Smrti and Epic evidence shows the king to have been 
regarded as not only the Overlord but also the owner 
of land side by side with the notion that the farmer was 
the owner of his field, (Ibid pp. 221-226). Reverting to the 
text of Diodorus it may be observed that Prof. Jolly in a 
work published in 1907 held the statement regarding the 
State ownership of land to be wrong because the Smrti 
evidence clearly pointed to the institution of private 
ownership. In the same connexion, however, he declared 
the idea that the whole land belonged to the king to be 
a genuine Indian conception without much practical effect 
(See JoUj’b Anfsaize zur KuUur-und-SprachgescMcMe 
Vornemliehdes Orients quoted in Bernhard Breloer’s 
Kantaliya StudienVol. I Das Grundeigentun in Indien, 
pp, 41-42). 

An equally destructive, but more detailed, criticism 
of the evidence of Megasthenes based on comparison with 
the parallel account of the Arthasastra occurs in the work 
of Otto Stein above-mentioned which was published in 
1917. His principal arguments are neatly summed up by 
himself in the following way 
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1. We can speak of king’s land (Konigsboden) in 
India only in the theoretical sense in which State owner- 
ship (Staateigentum) is identical with king’s property 
(Konigsgat), Except in special cases there is no mention 
of rent in the Indian authorities, much of tener is men- 
tioned the private ownership in land and water (Privatei- 
gentum an Land und Wasser). 

2. Kautilya’s text shows that there existed neither 
king’s land defacto nor a constant percentage of the pro- 
duce in the form of a tax. Megasthenes, however, knovvs 
nothing of the rates of taxes other than 4. 

3. In the system of the Artha'astra neither the free 
labourers nor the workmen receive 4 of the produce ; 
this occurs only in the exceptional case of poor cultivators 
who till their own fields with the support of the royal 
domains. It is indeed significant that Arrian is silent on 
the question of rent or of the king’s exclusive ownership of 
land. The question then, must remain open whether Strabo 
and Diodorus have not foisted the arrangements in foreign 
countries (e. g. Ptolemaid Egypt) upon India (See Megas- 
thene.s and Kautilya pp. 95, 98, 128-9). 

These objections have been met in a very able manner 
by Bernhard Breloer whose work just mentioned which 
was published in 1927 marks a new attitude towards the 
testimony of the Greek wmiter. His arguments may be 
thus summarized (Kautilya Studien I. p. 52 ft) : — 

Dominion management in the modern sense was un- 
known to India where the State inspection of agriculture 
extended over the whole territory, and the whole kingdom 
thus represented a gigantic State undertaking (eine rei- 
sige Staatsgetrieb). The sole possession of land and water 
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by the king is according to Stein’s own admission an 
Indian legal concept. If the king were to be the sole owner 
of land, how else could the legal relation between the king 
and the possessor of the soil be reckoned except through 
rent '? The tax in Egypt, again, is much oftener a fixed 
sum than a quota, and it shows no instance of J or I of the 
harvest. The conjoint testimony of Diodorus and Strabo 
regarding State ownership of land is supported by the 
fact that the same view is an axiom of the Ancient Indian 
public law. Diodorus makes not only the positive state- 
ment about the king’s ownership of land but mentions 
also its negative consequence, viz. that the ownership 
difl not belong to any private person. As regards Arrian’s 
alleged silence, he at least mentions that the taxes were 
paid to the State and not to any private owner ; this 
shows that the corresponding passage of Megasthenes 
mentioned the State ownership of land. 

Breloer’s own interpretation of the evidence of 
Megasthenes (Ibid p. 55) is as follows. The concurrent 
testimony of Arrian, Strabo and Diodorus shows that 
Megasthenes testified not only to the State ownership of 
land but also to the system of share cultivation. The term 
which constitutes the difficulty in Doidorus’ text 
signifies not only ‘rent’ but also ‘agreement’ ('vertrag) as 
such so that the whole passage chorts de tes misihoseos 
tatarlen ets to hasilihon felousin (translated above in 
Stein’s rendering as besides the rent they contribute i to 
the royal class) means that when the cultivators worked 
in full independence j'.e., with their own cattle and imple- 
ments, they had to pay at least i of the produce. Else- 
where (Ibid pp. 9Q-91) Breloer explains the above passage 
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ot Modoms (choris ^ielousm) to mean that in the absence 
of a contract the tax on agriculture was on the average a 
statement which according to him, finds its complete 
corroboration in Kautilya’s Chapter on the replenishment 
of the treasury (Arthasastra, V. 2). 

The illuminating explanation of Breloer is important as 
offering for the first time an intelligible interpretation of 
the much discussed text of Megasthenes regarding the land 
revenue arrangements of the Maury as. In particular it has 
brought about a happy solution of the problem that has so 
long taxed the scholars viz. that of the alleged payment of i 
of the produce “ besides the rent As interpreted by the 
German scholar, Megasthenes ’s statement contains three 
important notices about the Maurya revenue system 

1. The whole land was held to belong to the king, 

2. The taxes paid by the cultivators amounted in 
the absence of other special arrangements, to 
i of the produce. 

3. When lands were cultivated by the State the 
labourers received i of the produce as wages. 

Admitting the correctnes of these observations, it is 
far from the truth to state, as Breloer does (Ibid p. 91) 
that they indicate a complete agreement with the evidence 
of the Arthasastra. 

(1) While according to Megasthenes the whole 
land belongs to the king, the Arthasastra according 
to Breloer ’s own admission (Ibid p. 69) mentions no 
such institution. The Arthasastra, however, undoubtedly 
recognises a quasi— proprietory right, of the State over the 
cultivable lands, for it not only permits the grant of 
temporary leases to cultivators and their supercesaon for 
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failure to cultivate the lauds at the lime of the original 
settlement or resettlement (II. 1) but it closely restricts 
their right of alienation (III. 10) and sanctions in extreme 
cases the compulsory raising of crops by them (V. 2). 

(2) The proportion of 1 of produce recorded by the 

cultivators as wages according to the version of Strabo 
is very nearly the lowest allowed in the Arthasastra under 
the system of State cultivation by the agency of the 
Director (or Superintendent) of Agriculture (fecTTswO* 
For Kautilya mentions in this connexion a class of “half- 
cultivators ” (sr^'#%^:) who till the lands for the 

king in return for | of the produce. 

(3) The proportion of i of the produce stated in 
Diodorus's version to be paid by the cultivators to the 
king is in Kautilya the extraordinary and purely occasional 
tax levied during the financial exigencies of the State. 
Breloer indeed considers the chapter in which this occurs 
as pertaining to the ordinary revenue law (die regulare 
Abgabenordnung). But he overlooks the fact that the 
State demands in this case belong to a specific class 
designated as (gifts of love ’ (sw^r:) which are not 
recognised in the classified list of sources of the king’s 
revenue (11. 6) and are in the present context expressly 
required to be levied only once : they occur, moreover, in 
juxtaposition with such necessarily exceptional froms of 
collection of the State revenue as exaction of subscriptions 
and sale of honours, misappropriation of temple posses- 
sions, exploitation of popular superstitions, fraudulent 
commercial transactions and like. Kautilya indeed conveys 
a direct hint about the king’s normal share of the produce 
for which the technical designation of this tax in the 
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Arthasastra is explicitly referred to as 1/6 in a general 
enumeration of taxes under the heading (II, 15). 
Elsewhere (I. 13) payment of 1/6 of their collected grains 
by the ascetics is mentioned as the prevailing rule, while the 
same ratio is held to have been the traditional share of the 
produce paid by the subjects to Manu the son of the Sun 
at the creation of kingship. 

It appears from the above that in three important 
respects the land revenue system of the Mauryas was more 
stringent than that contemplated at least normally in the 
earlier or contemporary technical works on the art of 
public administration. Independent evidence of the 
relatively high rate of the land revenue of the Mauryas is 
furnished by a contemporary authority. The Rumindei 
pillar inscription of A^oka which records the great 
Emperor’s visit to the birth place of Buddha mentions that 
the village was made liable to 1/8 of the and exempted 
from As this grant was made by the Emperor to one 
of the. holiest places of his faith, it follows that the ¥fPT 
was fixed sufficiently high to make its reduction to the 
ratio of 1/8 amount to a very great concession. 

A word may be said in conclusion about the origin and 
consequences of the system of land revenue above describ- 
ed. In the work above-mentioned Breloer credits the 
founder of the Maurya dynasty with the creation of this 
system (Ibid p. 110). But this view ignores the fact that 
neither was Chandragupta the founder of the first Indian 
Empire nor was the Arthasastra of Kautilya even grant- 
ing the correctness of the Indian tradition about its date 
and authorship, the earliest work of its kind. In the time 
of the Kandas the Magadhan Empire already comprised 
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the whole of Northern India with the exception of the 
Punjab as well as a considerable portion of Orissa and 
the Northern Cirears. It is not without significance that 
the Puranas held the reign of the first Naiida king to 
mark an epoch in history. The Arthasastra of Kautilya 
on its side, is admittedly a conspectus of all previous works 
of this class and it quotes or refers to no less than 4 separate 
schools and 13 indi%ddual authors of the Arthasastra. In 
so far as its arrangements for land revenue collection are 
concerned, it is important to remember that the two impor- 
tant officers concerned with this task vis. the and 

the already figure in a discussion attributed by 

Kautilya to his unnamed preceptor (VIII. 4). We must 
then trace back the beginnings of this system to the period 
anterior to the Mauryas, perhaps to the time of the 
powerful monarchies that dominated Northern India at 
the rise of Buddhism. The striking divergences of this 
system from that of the Arthasastra are easily explained 
on the assumption that the growth of centralisation with 
its attendant consequence of fisealism had far outpaced 
the thoughts of the theorists. To the question whether 
and how far this further development of the fiscal 
administration was the work of the first Maurya it is not 
possible for lack of sufficient evidence to furnish a satis- 
factory answer, though it is noticeable that Kautilya 
declares (YII I. 2) a new king to be a worse evil than a 
diseased king. Nevertheless it is possible to trace the con- 
sequences of this system upon the future condition of the 
Empire that was founded by Chandragupta Maurya; for if 
the evidence of Megasthenes, corroborated as we have seen 
by the Eumindei inscription of As oka, is to be believed, the 
burden of taxation must have lain heavy upon the subjects 
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of the Maury a Empire. This high degree of financial 
stringency falls into line with other and admitted features 
of the Maurya administration e.g. its stringent system of 
espionage and of close and strict bureaucratic control and 
together they may have contributed to the breakdowm of 
the greatest empire that Ancient India had ever seen. 
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KHARAVELA’S PERSONAL HISTORY : THREE POINTS. 

B. M. Burua, 31. A.; 1). Lilt.; Professor, University of 

Calcutta. 

King Kharaveia of Kaliriga is one of the most strik- 
ing figures in the history of ancient India after the decline 
of Mauryas and before the rise of the Kshaharata and 
Kushana rulers. Although he could not claim, like Asoka, 
the proud position of a world-figure, even as a provincial 
figure, he successfully tried to do what he could to raise up 
once more the ancient kingdom of Kalinga and its inhabi- 
tants in the estimation of the outer world. 

Taking perhaps advantage of the declining powers of 
the weak Maurya Kings who succeeded King Asoka, one of 
his forefathers asserted the independence of Kalinga, found- 
ing before the beginning of the Christian era a new dynasty 
of powerful kings, all of whom bore the royal titles of Aira- 
Piri 31aMrdja, Mahameg'havd'hana, Kalingadhipati and 
Kalinga Gakvati. Kharaveia appears to have been the sixth 
and greatest king of this dynasty. He was a powerful rival 
as well of King Satakarni as of King Bahasatimita of 
Magadha. He was a man of war-like spirit, and success- 
fully carried his victorious arms as far north-west as the 
Uttarapatha, and as far west as the eastern border of 
Satakarni ’s dominions around the western Grodavari valley. 
As regards the south, the king of Pandya used to send him 
tributes and valuable presents. 

The surviving caves on the Udayagiri and Khandagiri 
hills near Bhuvane%ar in Orissa still stand forth as pious 
dedications from Kharaveia and his royal family and 
servants for rendering shelters to resident Jain saints 
and recluses. The dedicatory inscriptions found in some 
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of these caves, inciuding his own inscription in 
the famous Hathi-Gumpha, are yet the only sources of 
information regarding his personal history, activities and 
achievements. 

The sun of the royal power of Kaliriga reached the 
zenith during the reign of King Kharavela. But alas ! the 
light which dazzled the eyes proved, after all, to be the 
lingering bright rays of the sun which was destined to set 
for ever. King Asoka had already dealt a death-blow to the 
independence of Kaligna. We have nothing of the Aira- 
Meghavahana kings after King Kharavela even not of him 
after his 13th or 14th regnal year. We may just let him 
enjoy with regard to the people of Kalihga the same high 
position as enjoyed by a Shiva ji with regard to the 
Marathas, by a Guru Govmda with regards to the Sikhs, 
or by a Pratapaditya with regard to the people of 
Bengal. 

The Hathi-Gumpha inscription which is an epigraph of 
17 lines and is engraved on the hanging brow of the rock- 
cut cave contains a sketch of the auto-biography of 
Kharavela, consisting of records of his successive regnal 
years, the account closing with the 13th year of his reign, 
and by no means going beyond the 14th year. The remain- 
ing inscriptions, such as those of his chief-queen, of King 
Kadampa-Kudepa, of Prince Vadukha-Tarikha, of the 
town- judge Bhuto, of Mahamada Kaldya of Bariya, and of 
Padamulika Kusuma, hang on the Hathi-Gumpha inscrip- 
tion as its appendices, and, as such, are not to be treated 
separately. 

The personal history of Kharavela covers rather a 
wide ground of investigation and discussion. So, in view 
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of the limited space of time at our disposal, we have made 
up our mind to confine ourselves to the consideration of 
these three points, each of which deserves careful notice : 
(1) Kharavela’s army and its equipment; (2) His adminis- 
trative policy and method ; (3) His religion and religious 
policy. 

It is our duty to make it known that we have relied in 
this paper on the texts prepared by us on the Hathi- 
Gumpha and other old Brahmi inscriptions in the Udaya- 
giri and Khandagiri eaves in a new critical edition of them 
which is in the press and expected to be out by the end of 
this month. As regards the points that we have sought to 
prove, the position will not materially differ even if we 
rely upon the texts published by Mr. Jayaswal, Prof. 
R. D. Banerji and others. 

Now let us take up the three points in order for dis- 
cussion: 

1 . Kharavela’s Army and its Equipment. 

As to the numerical strength of Kharavela’s army, we 
read in the Hathi-Gumpha record of his eighth regnal year 
(1.9) that His Majesty marched out with a mighty army 
(mahatl sena) enabling him to bring a terrible pressure to 
bear upon the people of Rajagaha. The second year’s record 
(I. 3) says that the Kalinga army of King Kharavela con- 
sisted of a multitudinous troops of the horses, the war 
elephants, the foot soldiers and the chariots Qiaya-ga^a-mra- 
ratha-lahulam damdam), that is to Say, of the traditional four 
divisions of an Indian army. The fact that King Kharavela 
was able to undertake in the very second year of his reign, 
such a campaign towards the western quarter in defiance of 
so powerful a rival as King Satakarni distinctly proves 
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that his fighting army was, more or less, the fighting army 
of his predecessors, the kings of the x\ira-Meghavahana 
dynasty. 

Sena or army is a genral term for denoting the fighting 
strength of a king. The horse 0mya), the elephant {gaja), 
the footman (warn) and the chariot (ratJia) are the four 
terms to represent the four divisions of an army, whife 
lala and vaJhmia (troop and conveyance) are the two terms 
to distinguish the fighting warriors and soldiers from the 
horses, elephants and chariots considered as vehicles and 
conveyances. We have the use of all these technical terms 
in Kharavela’s inscription. 

As to the equipment of Kharavela’s army, we find that 
in the concluding paragraph of the Hathi-Gumpha inscrip- 
tion (I. 16), His Majesty has been represented asapatihala- 
caka-vahana-hala. Vdhana hala is evidently the same expres- 
sion as sendvdliana, which occurs in the eighth year’s record. 
Can there be any doubt that hj send-vdhana, the drafter of 
the inscription intended to signify the troops and transports ? 
In the Oulla-Kalihga-Jataka, King Kalihga of Kalihga, 
precisely as Kaliiigadhipati Kharavela in the Hathi- 
Gumpha inscription, has been described as a warrior who 
was in a position to march out for conquest with a mighty 
army {mahatya senayd), equipped that he was with 
multitudinous troops and ixampoTisi smnpanna-'bala-va'hana). 
If this reasoning be at all sound, it clearly follows that 
‘undaunted’ or (^apatihaia) was the character of 

Kharavela ’s fighting army. 

There is nothing distinctly on record to indicate 
whether, when and how King Kharavela increased the 
number and fighting equipment of his army. It may be 
easily inferred, however, from the eight year’s recor4 
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(I. 9) that the troops and tranports with which he attached 
the people of Rajagaha did not suffer to withstand the coun- 
ter attacks. He must have sufficiently reinforced his fighting 
army and increased its equipment before he marched out 
again in the twelfth year to produce consternation among 
the rulers of Uttarapatha, as well as to subdue Bahasati- 
mita, the then reigning king of Magadha (I. 13), 

Thus it may be shown that the Kalihga army of King 
Kharavela was sufficiently well-equipped and enormously 
large. And yet the fact remains that the Hathi-Gumpha 
inscription does not supply us with the actual figures relat- 
ing to Kharavela ’s troops and transports. A tolerably clear 
idea of the numerical strength of his fighting army may, 
however, be formed from a few collateral evidences. 

We know for instance “from the earlier account of 
Megasthenes (Indika, Frag. 1.6) that the King of the 
Kalingas was protected by a standing army, numbering 
60,000 infantry, 1000 cavalry and 700 war elephants. ” 
Prof. Radhakumud Mookerji rightly suggests that “this 
army must have been considerably expanded by the time 
of A^oka, when the number of casualties alone is stated 
to be at least 4 lacs (taking the number of those 
who ultimately succumbed to the wounds of war to be, say, 
31acs).”(l) 

Prof. Mookerji^s reference is evidently to Asoka's, R E, 
XIII, containing, as it does, an account of the heavy casual- 
ties suffered by the Kingdom of Kalihga in the aggressive 
war waged by the Maurya Emperor in the eighth year 
of his reign. This account goes to prove that the fighting 


1. Asoka; p. 16. 
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army of Kalinga could afford to suffer the losses . 
150,000 men as deportees, of 100,000 men as those kilie 
in action, and of “many times as many” men as tho 
-who died of wounds received in the fight.” 

Here the expression “many times as many” is vagi 
and indefinite, and guilty, no doubt, ‘of an exaggeration 
The following seems to be a reasonable estimate of tl 
fighting army of Kalinga which has been recently suggei 
ted by Pro. Mookerji: “If the number of those (wb 
died of wounds received in the fight) be taken to be at leas 
thrice of the killed, the total number of casualties woul 
be 4 lacs, and adding to this the number of the deporteei 
the number of the army that fought on the battle-fiei 
would be at least 5| lacs”. 

Having regard to the fact that in the case o 
Amka’s Kalinga War, the army of Kalinga fought ii 
defence against a foreign invasion, and that in th 
case of Khara vela’s campaigns, the army of Kalingi 
marched out to produce a marked impression al 
over India, it may be safely presumed that the tota 
number of the standing army of Kalinga durini 
Khara vela’s reign was by far the greater, and by no means 
less, than 5| lacs. In accordance with Plutarch’s state- 
ment (Life of Alex;ander, Ch. XII), Androkoitoi 
(Chandragupta Maurya) was able to overrun and subdue 
the whole of India with an army of 600,000. If it was 
possible for Chandragupta Maurya to overrun and subdue 
the whole of India with an army of 6 lacs, there is no 
reason why it would be impossible for Kharavela to under- 
take military campaigns all over India with an army, 
numbering thereabout. 
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It cannot be supposed that King Kharavela marched 
out with the whole of the standing army of Kalinga 
without leaving a fraction of it for the defence of the 
kingdom in his absence. This fraction must be added to 
the number of the units with which he marched out in 
order to determine the total number of the standing army 
of Kalinga during his reign- In the case of Chandragupta 
Maurya, we find that he proceeded to conquer the whole of 
India with an army of 6 lacs, while the standing Maurya 
army during his reign consisted of 7 lacs in round numbers, 
600,000 infantry, 30,000 cavalry, 9,000 elephants attended 
by 36,000 men, and 8,000 chariots managed by 24,000 men. 
It is impossible to think that the total of the standing 
army of Kalinga during Kharavela’s reign exceeded 6 lacs. 

The idea of militia was not, perhaps, altogether absent. 
The account given by Asoka of his Kalinga War tends to 
create an impression in favour of the opinion that the 
conquest effected by the Maurya Emperor proved ultimately 
to be a defeat to the people of Kalinga. If the general 
people of Kalinga had not somehow taken part in the battle, 
there is no reason why King Asoka would feelingly dwell 
upon the suffering caused to the civilian population “by 
violence or slaughter or separation from their loved ones.” 

In the Hathi-Gumpha record of Kharavela’s eighth 
regnal year (I. 9), we read that he effected a timely retreat 
to Mathura in order to relieve the troops and transports 
of his army terrified by the uproar of counter attacks 
from the people of Rajagaha, If our interpretation of 
this particular record be correct, it follows that the citizens 
of Rajagaha took up arms in defence of their city against 
a foreign invasion. The twelfth year’s record (I. 13) 
shows that His Majesty ’s conquest of Aiiga-Magadha was 
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not completed until he was able to force the inhabitants of 
these two countries after subduing King Bahasatimita 
{Aiiga-Maga^ha-vasinam ea pade mndapayati.) It is 
evident from many of 'the records in the Hathi- Gumpha, 
text that in undertaking military campaigns all over India 
King Khara vela tried by all possible means to evoke the 
patriotic sentiments among his subjects, the inhabitants 
of the kingdom of Kalinga in general and the citizens of 
his capital in particular. The record of his seventh regnal 
year (1.8) says that he caused a hundred kinds of pompous 
parade of swords, umbrellas, flags, guards and horses, 
and all ceremonies of victory to be performed. The eighth 
year’s record (1.9) says that he sumptuously feasted all 
sections of the people once in Mathura and subsequently 
in Kalinga, and organised a triumphal procession as a 
means, no doubt, of impressing on the minds of the people 
the idea of victory. The erection of a new royal palace 
known by the name of Maftavijaya-pasada “the Great 
Victory Palace”, the assuming of true self-conferred title 
MaJiavijaya, “the Great Conqueror”, the bringing back by 
a triumphal procession from Ahga-Magadha to Kalinga 
of the Kaliiiga Throne of Jina which was carried off by 
King Nanda as a trophy, the receiving of tributes and 
valuable presents from the King of Pandya as well as 
from a hundred Vasukis, the entertaining of the citizens 
of the capital of Kalinga with feasts, festivities and 
musical performances, the remitting of all taxes and 
duties, the adorning of the capital with new roads, squares, 
gate-bars and tow’ers — all helped him to keep the people 
always in excitement and to induce them, as we may say, 
to join the army to fight for the glory of their country. 

It seems that Mr."Jayaswal “and Prof. Eadhakumud 
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Mookerji have tried tke impossible in endeavonring to infer 
the total of the population of Kaliniga from the total 
number of its standing army; Whether assuming with 
O-oltz that “every 15th soul of the population can take up 
arms in defence against a foreign population” or slightly 
altering with Prof. Mookerji the proportion of its fighting 
strength to its total population from six per cent to eight 
per cent one counts 75 or 60 lacs as a reasonable figure of 
the population of Kalinga in Asoka’s time against the 
present population of 50 lacs/we must treat it as nothing 
but an ingenuity without proofs. To infer the total of the 
population of a country from the total of its standing 
army no matter whether it is Kalinga or any other land 
is to forget that history is neither logic nor mathematics. 
Anyhow, we may assure Prof. Mookerji that Kharavela’s 
inscription keeps us entirely in the dark about the popula- 
tion of Kalinga. 

2. Kharavela’s Adbxinistrative Policy and Method. 

The Hathi-G-umpha inscription bears a clear testimony 
to the fact that it was a declared policy of Kharavela to 
govern his kingdom in accordance vdth established customs 
and not departing from the traditional methods of his 
forefathers. In order that his subjects might have no mis- 
giving on this point he did not forget to remind them of 
the fact that whatever he did, he did in consonance with 
the noble tradition of the former kings of Kalinga. For 
instance, the fourth year’s record of his reign (1*5) says 
that he governed the Vidyadhara-eountry in accordance 
with the principle and usage of the former kings of Ka- 

1. J B 0 R S, Vol. Ill, Part IV, page 440, 

3. Asoka, p. 163 , 6 n. 3, 
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linga, all Over by the highest kind of law Vijadharadhi- 
vasam......Kalinga pilvardjdnam dhamena va nitina va pasd- 

smjaLi savata dhamaklriena. Similarly, in the tenth year’s 
record (ril). we read that he caused proper homage and 
honour to be paid to the memory of the former kings of 
Kalinga as a public demonstration, no doubt, of his loyalty 
to the tradition of his royal predecessors (Kalingapfiva- 
rdjdnam yasa-sakdram Kdrdpayati). The eleventh year’s 
record (IT2) says that he reclaimed and rehabitated 
Prthudaka, founded by the former kings of Kalinga, by 
arranging to drive its grassy jungle into the Langla * 
river (Kalincja-puvardjanivesUa- Pithudagadahham No gale 
nekasayati). In the very opening paragraph of the Hathi- 
Gumpha text (I'l), he has been represented as ‘%n in- 
creaser of the fame and prosperity of the royal house of 
king Ceta.” (jOetdrajavamsa-vaddhana). The same opening 
paragraph goes to show that he felt much pride in declar- 
ing his connection with the reigning dynasty of ICalinga. 
And the same inference can be drawn from the concluding 
paragraph (116) where he figures as a king who descended 
from a family of the dynasty of royal sages (rdjisi-vamsa- 
knla-vinisia) . 

It is clear from the records in the Hathi-Gumpha 
text that -king Eharavela successfully followed all the tra- 
ditional methods of Indian Kings to please his subjects. 
For instance, the first year’s record (1‘2) says that as soon 
as he was anointed, in the very first year of his reign, he 
undertook to repair the capital of Kalinga, to build up the 
embankments of deep and nool tanks and to restore all the 
gardens, avowedly as a means of pleasing the people, Ms 
subjects {pakatvys ca ramga^adi). In the sixth year’s 
record (1*7), we read that lie j^owed a ^at favour fp 
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the inliabitants of towns and districts by remitting all 
taxes and duties, which, too, was one of the traditional 
methods of gaining popularity by a king with his subjects. 
The third year’s record (1*4) goes to show that he tried 
to entertain the citizens of the capital of Kaliiiga by 
arranging for musical performances and festivities and 
merry gatherings. 

It is equally clear from other records in the Hathi- 
Gumpha text that King Kharavela spared no pains and 
left no stones unturned to win the hearts of his subjects 
by convincing them of the fact that he gave them the full 
benefit of a good and efficient government, and he enhanced 
their happiness by administering justice with an even hand 
by increasing the wealth and prosperity of Ms kingdom, 
by the maintenance of internal peace and order, by well 
guarding the kingdom against foreign invasions, by facili- 
tating communication with the capital, and no less by 
securing for the people a fertile tract of land for agricul- 
tural purpose. 

The details of Kharavela ’s administrative machinery 
are unknown. The Hathi-Gumpha text records (1*14) 
that the royal servants /raja-hfefafeo) gladly co-operated 
with him in excavating the caves . for the Jain saints and 
recluses on the Kumari Hill. The reference to the ro^ml 
servants is to be found also in the record of his eighth 
regnal year (1*9). As regards these royal servants, we have 
mention of a iVagara-o/ci^at^awsa (Town-judge) in the old 
Brahmi inscription (No. IX), of a Malimnada (if it is 
the same official designation astMafemaWa) in the inscrip- 
tion (No. X), and of a Padamulika (if it is the same official 
designation as Rajapadamulika in the Jatakas) in the in- 


script! on (No. XIV). We have no information as to whether 
there were any separate boards and departments and as to 
whether any innovations were introduced by King Khara- 
vela in the existing administrative system, Khara vela was 
evidently too much preoccupied with the ideas of military 
campaigns and expansion of dominions to be able to think 
of administrative changes, and Kalinga was too small a 
kingdom , compared with the Maurya empire, to require 
any very elaborate administrative arrangements. 

As regards attitude towards the tradition of the former 
kings, there are some important iDoints of difference 
between King Kharavela and King Asoka. As is well 
known, King Asoka has not cared at all to refer to his 
royal pedigree in his edicts. His reference to his brothers, 
sisters and relatives (R. E. V.) has no bearing upon the 
question of his ancestry. Even the name of the Maurya 
royal dynasty to which he belonged does not find mention. 
In his famous Bhabru Edict, he has simply introduced 
himself as “the king of Magadha” (la3a Magadha). In 
the inscription of Kharavela ’s chief queen (No, II), Her 
Majesty has been represented not by her personal name 
but as the chief queen of Khara vela-siri and the daughter 
of the high-souled King Hastisaha Hastisimha of rising 
glory ( rajino Lalakasa Hathisaha-sampanaias dliuta ). 
While in Asokas “Queen’s Edict” he has issued instructions 
to his high functionaries to commemorate all the works of 
benevolence done under the auspices of his second queen by 
inscriptions recording them as “donations of his second 
queen Kaluvaki. the mother of Tivala,” {Dutiyaye deviye 
Tivala-mdiu KaJuvaMye [dane^). Thus the same difference 
of Asoka ’s mental attitude has been clearly brought 
out in his ‘Queen’s Edict’ in his instructions to commemo- 
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rate Ms second queen’s donations by inscriptions represent- 
ing her by her personal name and as his second qneen and 
the mother of Prince Tivala. 

In as many as fire of his edicts (R. E. IV, R. E. V., 
R. E. VI, R. E. VI r, R. E. VIII) King Asoka has 
discussed his own position as a ruler with reference and in 
contrast to that of the former Kings “who reigned in the 
past, during many hundred yea,rs. ” Like all great reform- 
ers Buddha, Christ and others, he has declared himself 
with reference to those who had gone before him to the 
effect that he came rather to fulfil than to destroy the Law. 
He says (P. E. yil) that he was able to recognise that 
tbp. underlying motive of the former kings was to see the 
Law prosper sufficiently among the people, but the means 
adopted by them was not well suited to the end. True to 
this underlying motive or spirit, he proceeded, to devise, 
as a ripe fruit of his own reflections, certain new methods 
such as the appointment of Bharma-mahmnatras, the public 
proclamations conveying happy royal messages, the formu- 
lations of ittoral principles, the enactment of many legis- 
lations, the introduction of quinquenial and triennial 
tours of official inspection, the arrangements for a prompt 
despatch of business,, the granting of the power of discre- 
tion to the high judicial olfiicerSj, whereby he could see the 
Law prosper sufficiently among the people. So far as 
these methods went, he. claimed that he had played the most 
difficult part of a pioneer (aMkma). 

On the other hand. King Kharavela, as he is represent- 
ed in his inscription appears to have followed the tradi- 
tional methods, of the former Kings of Kalinga without 
exercising any discrimination on Ms own part. He did 
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not play the role of a critic and reformer. He carried 
out a. set programme of royal duties under the promptings 
of noble instincts and impulses, rather mechanically, 
without ever realising the need of a conscious adjustment 
of new methods to changed conditions of a progressive 
people. Thus in spite of the splendid success attending 
his administration, the credit must go to the time-honoured 
tradition which as one might say, he had the prudence 
enough not to question. 

3. Kharayela’s Religion and Religious Policy. 

If the invocation formula of the Hathi-Gumpha 
inscription, Namo arahamlan^m namo savva-ndhdnmi, be 
indecisive as to whether Jainism was the religious faith of 
its composer or it was the religious faith of King 
Kharavela, for whom the text was composed, the contents 
of the Hathi-Gumpha and other old Brahml inscriptions 
clearly prove that Jainism was the religious faith of King 
Kharvela and other excavators of the caves on the 
Kumari Hill. IPor instance, the inscription of Kharavela ’s 
chief queen (No. 11) records that the cave commemorating 
her name was made for the sake of the Kaliiiga recluses of 
Arhata persuasion {Arahamfa-pandddnam Kfilimgdnam 
samandnam). Similarly the thirteenth year’s recqrd of 
Kharavela 's reign (I. 14) says that 117 caves were built on 
the Kumari Hill to serve as resting places of the Arhatas or 
Jain saints residing there (arhato pasinivasato M Kdyg- 
nisidiydya). Buddhism became the state religion of 
India when King A^oka embraced it and vigorously 
espoused its cause.. His father and grandfather were 
supporters of religions other thnn Buddhism. Even when 
he espomed its .causiej it is to prove thnt ttie 
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fnerabei’s of his royal family favoured Buddhism. If there 
are Buddhist legends in Pali as well as in Sanskrit assert- 
ing that some of his wives, sous, daughters, brothers and 
relatives had become Buddhists, there are both inscriptions 
and legends to prove that some or most of them had not 
become Buddhists. On the other hand, the Hathi Gumpha 
inscription goes to prove that Jainism had become the state 
religion of Kalinga even long before the reign of Kharavela. 
With the royal support at its back, it had become 
the predominant faith in Kalinga. The thirteenth year’s 
record (1‘14) clearly brings out three facts of importance 
in this connections. (1.) that when King Nanda had 
conquered Kalinga, he carried off the throne of Jina 
belonging to Kalinga as the highest trophy (Namdaraja- 
nita Kaliniga-Jimsana) (2) that King Kharavela signalised 
his conquest of Awga-Magadha by bringing back that 
Throne of Jina to Kalinga by a triumphal procession ; and 
(3) that King Kharavela professed Jainism in common 
with his queens, sons, brothers, relatives and royal servants. 
One cannot mistake that, somehow or other, the affection 
and honour of the royal family as well as of the people of 
Kailhga became bound up with the Jina throne. 

This is not to say that there were no other religious and 
religious shrines in Kalinga. The Ilathi-Gumpha inscrip- 
tion clearly proves that there were other religions and 
religious edifices. If the remaining religions, including the 
different forms of animism, be designated in the lump as 
Hinduism one can say that during the reign of King 
Kharavela as well as during the reign of his predecessors, 
Hinduism flourished side by side, with Jainism and that the 
Hindu temples dedicated to various deities shone forth along 
y?ith the cave-dwellings of the Jain saints and recluses. 
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The royal epithet savvorpaminda-piljaka occiiring in the 
concluding paragraph of the Hathi-Gumpha text (IKi) 
attests, beyond boubt, that King Kharavela of Kaliiiga 
unknowingly followed in the footsteps of King 
Devanampiya piyadasi x\soka of Magadha in declaring 
himself as a ruler “ who honoured all denominations” there 
would have been no necessity for the use of such an epithet, 
if there were no adherents among the people of Kaiihga of 
different denominations. Similarly there would have been 
no necessity for the use of the epithet savva-devayatana-sam- 
kara-kdraka “ the repairer of all temples of deities”, if 
there were no worshippers among the people of Kaliiiga of 
those deities at the temples dedicated to them. The second 
epithet representing Kharavela not as a builder but only 
as a repairer of those temples, goes rather to show that 
those places of worship had existed from an earlier time. 
What those temples could be and where they were actually 
to be found, unfortunately the Hathi-Gumpha inscription 
keeps us entirely in the dark. And no Hindu temples 
have as yet“ been discovered with inscriptions or tablets 
recording that they were caused to be repaired by Edng 
Kharavela. 

Who could the recgonised representatives of the 
different religious denominations be is also a question at 
issue. Fortunately the answer is not far to seek. For the 
fourteenth year’s record of Kharavela ’s reign (ITS) says 
that apart from 117 caves excavated on the Kumari Hill 
for the residence of the Jain saints and recluses. King 
iOiaravela constructed a separate cave for the accomoda- 
tion of the honoured recluses of established reputation 
(jsakala-samana-suvihitd^ , as well as for the accomodation 
of the yatis, hermits and sages hailing from a hundred 
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directions (Sata-disanam fpiinmn fdpasa-isindm Icnam 
Karayaii). Here the yaiis, hermits and sages must be taken 
as representatives of the fourth and third Hrahmanicai 
stages of effort (asramas), that is to say, of the orders of 
Brahmanical ascetics. It is somewhat difficult to decide 
whom the King actually meant by referring to them as 
■SakalasamanasuvihUd “ the honoured recluses of 
established reputation.’' 

Mr. Jayaswal contends for the reading sukata-sammia- 
siivighita, taking mkata to be the same word as sukrta 
“ viH?uo'us”. Kaia-sm%ana occurs indeed in the Upali- 
Su'tta, ]\tajjhima Nikaya, as Jaina mode of praise applic- 
able to a recognised recluse teacher. Buddhaghosa 
explains it as meaning “ iecluse who has fulfilled the aims 
of recluse life’'. Taking to be the correct reading 

it is easy to ’tend to equate it 'with Sagata, which is a well 
known epithet of the Buddha. Biit it would be risky 
enough, in the absence of clear evidences, to suggest that 
the Buddhist teachers gained a foot-hold in Kalinga either 
during the feign of Kharavela or before. We have reasons 
to think that by Sakala-samana-suvihUa or sukala-sdmdna 
mviJiita the composer of Khara vela’s inscription rather 
kept in his view of Jain recluses who as occasional visitors, 
had to be distinguished from those who permanently 
resided on the Kumaral Hills. Anyhow, the thirteenth 
year’s record of Kharavela’s reign (1T4) says that 117 
caves on the Kumari Hills were excavated to serve as 
resting places of (he J ain saints who resided there (Kiimdri- 
pavaie arahaio parinvidsato hi Kd,ya-nisidiydya) . In the 
edicts of King Asoka, notably in his P. E. YII, the Jainas 
(Nigamfhd') the Ajivikas and the Buddhists (Samghathd,) 
have been mentioned as typical representatives of the 
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orders of tire lecluses as distiHguMed from those of the 
Brahmanical ascetics, while in Kharavela’s inscription, 
the yaiis, tdpasas and isis SiTe mentioned as representatsves 
of the Brahmanical orders and, as regards the representa- 
tives of the tiramawas, the Buddhists and the Ajivikas are 
jjassed over in silence. The eighth year’s record of 
Kharavela’s reign ( 1 . 9 ) says that His Majesty feasted all 
the inhabitants (51 liara'i/flsl) all the royal servants (rdja- 
hhatakd), ail the householders ((jahapaiayo), all the 
Brahmins (jbamhand), as well as the Jaina recluses (arliata~ 
samana) once in Mathura and subsequently in Kaliiiga. 
It will be noticed that in the above enumeration, the royal 
servants have been distinguished from the general 
population (gharavasl) , in the same way that the 
Brahmanas and the J ain recluses have been distinguished 
from those who kept to household life (yahapalayo). Here 
the -Jain recluses have been specifically mentioned as 
representatives of the sranianas while the Buddhists and 
the Ajivikas have found 110 recogonition. Seeing that the 
same sort of statement occurs in the Hathi-Gumpha 
record ( 1 . 9 ) with regard to feasting in Mathura and to that 
in Kalihga, we may be led to think that even Mathura 
proved to be up till the reign of Kharavela an impenetrable 
region for Buddhism, altho-ugh this faith was destined to 
thrive there together with J ainism during the reign of the 
Kusana Kings. 

It is quite clear, we think, from the foregoing 
discussion that King Kharavela was a Jain from his very 
birth. King Asoka was not born in a Buddhist family. 
It can be estaiblished by the evidence of his own 
inscriptions and Buddhist legends that he was convei^ted to 
Buddhism, his 'conversion itself being a gradual process of 
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mental change and that he possessed and displayed all the 
zeal of a new convert. Kharavela does not aijpear to have 
taken religion so seriously as Asoka. 

If Kharavela was a Jain, what sort of Jain was he? 
The education which he received was purely secular and 
did not differ from that received by other Indian Princes. 
His coronation ceremony was celebrated, as may be easily 
imagined, in accordance with Brahmanical rites. The 
principles and methods which he adopted in governing his 
kingdom were precisely those prescribed in the Brahmanical 
treatises on Hindu Royal polity. Jainism did not 
compel him to exercise an}’ scruples in undertaking military 
expeditions and aggressive wars for territorial expansion 
and world domination. The patriotic spirit which underlay 
all his activities was not inspired by Jainism. As for 
Jainism, he caused a large number of caves to be cons- 
tructed on the Kumar! Hill to provide the resident Jain 
saints and recluses with resting places, and erected 
ornamented stone pillars and shrines and pillared halls 
on a slope of the same hill. As for Hinduism, he made 
donations for repairing the temples dedicated to various 
Gods ■ and Goddesses, and feasted also the Brahmin 
ascetics and Jain recluses. Is it not to be inferred from 
all these that so far as this world was concerned, he was 
a Hindu, and so for as the other world was concerned, he 
was a pious Jain? 

Kharavela differed indeed form Asoka in beating 
the drum of victory by sword {iherigkosa) rather than in 
proclaiming the glory of conquest by Dhamma, the nobler 
and higher ideal of progressive humanity. He was proud 
to give out to the world that he excelled in the knowledge 
of the science of Music (Garndhavva-veda-hudha) rather 
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than in that of the deeper truths that Jaimsm had to 
teach. He caused a pompous parade of swords, umbrellas, 
flags, guards, and horses, in short, of emblems of royalty 
(kaJcudaharas) . He differed from Asoka also in Ms endea- 
vour to entertain the citizens of the capital even by 
pandering to their taste, by dampa-dapa, by dances, songs, 
and instrumental music, and by festivities and merry 
gatherings {dampa-natOr-gita-vadita-samdasandJii tisaua- 
samaja-karapanaM) . If danipa be the correct reading, it 
is, without doubt, the same word as darpa, which is men- 
tioned in the Artha-Sastra as a sport and pastime (krldd') 
along with mady i -krldd. The Artha-^astra prescribes 
a fine of three pams for the ladies of good society going to 
witness these two sports and pastimes.^ There must have 
been something inherently wrong in them for which the 
Artha-^astra found it necessary to prevent the ladies of 
good society under penal laws witnessing them. 

The word madya (“spirituous iiqour”) suggests that 
in the sports and pastimes bearing its name there was a 
good deal of drunkenness, a good deal of licentiousness, a 
good deal of intemperance, a good deal of midnight revelry. 

The exact significance of dampa or darpa-kridd is 
unknown. BhattasvamT’s commentary on the Artha-Sastra 
does not throw any fresh light. It may be a general name 
for a number of sports and pastimes in which challenging, 
boasting, competing and betting play an important part. 
The name dampa or darpa seems to convey the idea of 
combating such as in wrestling, boxing, mock-fighting and 
gladiatorial feats. Anyhow there must have been in this 
kind of sport and pastime a good deal of excitement, a good 

1. Artha-Sastra. III. 3'58; J^rat^siddha stri darpa-madya-Kridayam 
tripanam damdam dadyat^ 
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deal of noise and tension for which the ladies of good 
society ^';•ere prevented from witnessing it. 

If dapa be the correct reading, it is, withoat doubt 
the same term as davakmnma, which is mentioned in the 
Maha-Isiddesa (p. 379) as an example of vacasika. kJildda 
(vdcmika-kridci) along with ndtikd (dramatic acting,) 
g'tta (singing) and tdsa (posing), precisely in the same 
way that in the Artha-tlastra darpi, and madya-kridd are 
mentioned along with prefoa (dramatic performances, 
operas). The commentary explains dauakamma in the 
sense of ‘comics’ (hdsa-karana-kitd). 

Whatever be the correct reading of the word, it is 
certain that Kharavela did not refrain from pleasing the 
citi 2 ens of his capital by ‘combats’ or ‘comics’ and by^ 
dancing, singing and iustimmental music, which were 
against the doctrine of Jainism. There is no evidence 
to ijrove that he exercised discrimination like Asoka in 
selecting and encouraging only those samdjas or joyous 
gatherings which were the approved ways of educating 
the people even through amusements and festivities. 

It is true that Kharavela, too, honoured all denomi- 
nations, which is to say, that he, too, observed the i)rinciple 
of religious toleration. But his idea of religous toleration 
was essentially of a Hindu imture. In his case, just as in 
the case of a Hindu, toleration implored the idea of non- 
interference, non-intervention, not meddling in another 
man’s religion. He found it to be a wise policy on his 
part to have each sect to follow its own creed without 
taking the trouble of considering the details of each faith. 
He does not appear to have made an attempt to bring all 

I, For the meaning of this term, see Radha Kamud Miikerji's Asoka, 
p. 129, 6. n. If .... 
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sects on a common plat foi*m for a free and frank discussion 
and an interchange of ideas for disco mdiig the common 
ground and mission of all religions, as well as determining 
the merits and defects of each religion. A^oka and Akbar 
had their own ideas and programmes of religion. But 
Kharavela had no such ideas and programmes. How 
Amka’s idea of religious toleration diifered from that of 
Kharavela will be manifest from Prof. Badhakunud 
Mookerji’s translation of Asoka’s R. E. XII which is quo- 
ted below iw eaiejiso : 

“His Sacred and Gracious Majesty the King is honour- 
ing all sects, both ascetics and householders, by gifts and 
offerings of various kinds is he honouring them. But His 
Sacred Majesty does not value such gifts or honours as 
that how should there be the growth of the essential 
elements of all religious sects. The growth of this genuine 
matter is, however, of many kinds. But the root of it is 
the restraint of speech, that is, there should not be the 
honour of one’s own sect and condemnation of others’ sects 
without any ground. Such slighting should he for speci- 
fied grounds only. On the other hand, the sect of others 

should he honoured for this ground and that concord 

alone is commendahle in this sense that all should listen 
and he willing to listen to the doctrines professed hy others. 
This is, in fact, the desire of His Sacred Majesty, viz., that 
all sects should he possessed of wide learning and good 
doctrines’’. 
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NALANDA IN ANCIENT UTERATURE. 

Bira Band SJiastri M.A., M.O.L,, D. Litt., BpigrapMsi 

to Government of India, Ootacanmnd. 

Derivatioa of the appellation of Naianda goes back at least 
I*®®*. to the time of Mahavira, the twenty-fourth Jina 

and of Gautama Buddha, i. e., to some five centuries before^ 
Christ. This we learn from the Sutrakrtanga and the Nika- 
yas, the oldest known voiks of the Jains and the Buddhists 
respectively. Both the great teachers of humanity, namely 
Mahavira and Buddha were connected with the locality 
which this name designated when they were actually promul- 
gating their respective doctrines. The correct pronunciation 
of the name is Nalanda— long a in » and d— and not Nalanda 
or Nalendra as given in Taranth’s “The Life of Nagarjuna 
from Tibetan and Chinese sources’' by M. Wailasser 
(Reprint from “ Asia Major ” Birth Anniversary Volume, 
Leipzig, pp. 15 etc.,) or in the Buddhist Records of the 
Wdstem World, (Beal, pp. 167 etc.). The name occurs as 
Nalanda not only in the works which ! have just now 
nain^d and othbrs to which I shall refer in the sequel, 
btif in the copper plate and other inscriptions which have 
now come to light. That it ends in long, a, not short a, is 
clekr from the form Nalandayam (locative singular) which 
odcurs 'there. The etymology of the term is however not 
kUown definitely. What Hiuen Tsiang says about it is 
evidently a nidma gaiJia or popular etymology. The story he 
gives in this connection is this; 'I’athagata in old days practis- 
ed the life of a Bodhisattva here, t.e., at Nalanda. He be- 
came the king of a great country and established his capital 
in this land. Moved by pity for living things, he delighted 
in continually relieving them and in remembrance of that 
virtue the place was called Nalanda and the Sangharama 
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there was so called in perpetuation of that name. According 
to this story or gatha, the derivation would be na-alam-da, 
i. e., no end in gifts or “ charity without intermission”. 
According to I-tsing the locality was named after a Naga 
called Nanda ( J. R. A. S., N. S., Yol. XIII, P. 57 i ) 
and might have originally been called Nagananda. If that 
were so, the assimilation of ga and na and the addition of la 
must have been responsible for the appellation of Nalanda, 
though the final long a wiU remain somewhat inexplicable. 
In view of the fact the locality abounds with lotuses even 
now, it does not appear to be improbable that it was so named 
because it gave lots of nalas or lotus flowers, as well as 
scholars by dAyam' or implication of course, in later ages 
This is only a conjecture which I have hazarded for your 
consideration. Later on the locality came to be known by 
the name of the adjoining village of Badagaon. Till recently, 
even the railway station which led to it was so called and I 
can take a pardonable pride in saying that the change 
of the name of the station to Xalanda is largely 
due to me. That the locality went by the name of Badagaon 
in the 17th century of the Christian era will be evidenced 
by the Jain works like the Pilrvadeiorcaitya-paripatl written 
by Pandita Hamsasoma in the year 1565 of the Vikrama 
era, and also by the Sametasikhara-tfrtha-mala which 
was composed by Pandita Yijayasagara, a Tapagaccha 
monk, about the Vikrama year 1700. According to these 
works, Badagaon was the popular name vil ■- 

^ % ) These books give an account of the pilgri- 

mage of some of the Jains who visited their principal tirthas 
in the East about the 16th and the 17th century. They would 
show that during the time the pilgrims came over there 
Xalanda was in ruins and deserted and Vadagam which; 
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Was sacred to them on account of its connection with 
Indrabhuti who was perhaps the greatest and the earliest 
disciple of Mahavira was fairly prosperous. Consequently, 
the whole locality came to be designated as Vadagam, 
(Sanskrit Vatagrama), so called because of the abundance 
of the vatas or banyan trees there. It was also a seat of 
learning as is evidenced by a number of manuscripts which 
originated from it. This fact, it may be incidentally pointed 
out, will clearly show that late Doctor Bloch was 
ceratinly wrong when in his article entitled THE MODERN 
NAME OF NALANDA that appeared in the Royal Asiatic 
Society’s Journal some years ago (1909, pp. 440 ff.) he 
asserted that it was a modern appellation. Vincent Smith’s 
remark made in Ms EARLY HISTORY OF INDIA (p. 
312, footnote) to the same effect is equally erroneous. It 
will not be out of place to remark here in passing that 
the identification of this name with Viharagrama put forth 
in the Imperial Oazetteer (Yol. VI, p. 425) is unfomided 
and has to be rejected. The name of Nalanda which fell 
into disuse and was superseded by Badagam has, thanks 
to the Archaeological Survey Department, again revived 
and gained ground not only in the case of the Railway 
Station but in having a College at Bihar-Sharif designated 
after it. In earlier days it went to Ceylon but now it has 
migrated even to London where it is now playing the 
role of Rhys David’s residence, which is appropriately 
named after it in view of the splendid researches in 
Buddhist literature made by the savant who occupies it. 
By the way, I might hazard one more conjecture. I’he 
Sudassana-jataka (Sacred Books of the East Series, Vol. 
XI, p. 238) tells us that ' when the Tathagata was at Jeta- 
yana, he thought that the Thera Sariputta, who was born 



at Nala-grama, had died on the day of the full moon in the 
month of Kartika in that very village of Nala.’ Pa Hian 
would tell us the same thing. Now the question is where 
to locate this Nalagrama. Remembering the fact that a 
hamlet of Baclagaon is still called Sarichakka and lies 
close to the site of the ancient Nalauda and that, as has 
been stated by Rhys Davids, it was termed Varaka which 
I believe is the same as the Bahirika of the Jaina works, 
although Rhys Davids and Fausboll felt puzzled over it — 
can we not take it to have been a part of Nalanda if not 
Nalanda itself, as Sarichakka now is of Badagam 1 

Naianda in Jaina According to the Jaina works Nalanda 
Literature. seems to have been a suburb or haJiirika 
of Rajagrha in the time of Mahavira who as 
stated therein spent fourteen Gaturmasyas there. 
The following quotation from the Sutrakrtanga would show 
that Nalanda was a very prosperous and flourishing town 
before the Christian era. The quotation is taken from 
the chapter called Nalanda, I mean, the seventh lecture of 
the second book. As has already been remarked by Jacobi 
this only gives the typical description of towns. The text 
has only the first words of the description but the complete 
description is given in the Aupapatika Sutra, S. 1. 

Tenam kalenam tenam samaenam Rayagihe namam 
nayare hottha riddhiphita samiddhe vannao java padiruve 
tassanam Rayagihassa navarassa bahiya uttara puratthime 
disibae etthanam Nalamdanamam bahiriya hittha anog- 
habhavanassa yasannivittha jeva padiruva 1. 

tatthanam Nalamdae bahiriyae Leve namam gahavai 
hottha addhe ditte vitte vitthana-vipula-bhavana-sayan_ 
asana-Jana-vahanainno bahu-dhana-bahu-jaya-ruva-rajate 
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aogapaoga sampautte vitthadiyapaura bhattapane bahudasi, 
dasa, gomabisa, gavela-gappabbue bahujanassa apari bhue- 
yavi bottha 2. 

seiiam Leve namam gabavai samano vasaeyavi 
bottha abhigaya jivajive java viharai niggamtbe 
pavayaiio nissamkiye nikkamkbie nivvitigitthe laddbattbe 
gahiyattbe putthiyattbe vinitthiyattbe abhigibiyatthe 
atthimim ja pemanuragaratte ayamauso niggamtbe pava- 
yane ayam atthe ayain paraniattbe sese anattbe asiyaph- 
alihe appavayaduvare viyattam teurappavese ebaudasattba 
subittba-pnnna-masinisu padipunnam posabam sammam 
anupalemano samane niggamtbe tabavibenam esanij- 
jenam asanapanam kbai masairuenam padilabbamane 
babubim siladvayaguna viramanapacbcbbavakbae 
posabova vasebim appanam bhave mane evam cbanam 
vibari 3. 

tassanam Levassa gabavaissa Nalamdae babiriyae 
uttara puratthime disibbae etpanam sesa daviya namam 
udaga sala bottha anegakhanibha-saya-sannivittba pasadiya 
java padiruva tissenam sesa-daviyae udaga-salae uttara 
puratthime disibbae ettbanam hatthijame namam vana- 
samde bottha binbe vannao vana samdassa 4. 

Jacobi has thus translated it: 

'‘At that time, at that period, there was a town of 
the name of Rajagriba: it was rich, happy, thriving, etc. 
Outside of Eajagrba, in a north-eastern direction, there 
was the suburb Nalauda. It contained many hundreds 
of buildings, etc. In that suburb Nalanda, there was a 
householder called Lepa; he was prosperous;, famous; rich 
in high and large houses, beds, seats, vehicles and 
chariots; abounding in riches, gold^ and silver; possessed 



of useful and necessary Ihiagsj wasting plenty of food 
and drinking, owning many male and female slaves, cows, 
buffaloes and sheep ; and inferior to nobody. This house- 
holder Lepa, a follower of the ^ramanas, comprehended 
(the doctrine of) living beings, and things without life 
etc. This householder Lepa possessed in a north-eastern 
direction from the suburb Nalanda, a bathing hall, called 
Seshadravya; it contained many hundreds of pillars, was 
beautiful etc. In a north-eastern direction from this 
bathing hall Seshadravya there was a park called Has- 
tiyama (Description of the park). This text also is given 
in the Aupapatika-sutra, S. 3. (See foot-note 3 on p. 420 
of Volume XLV of the Sacred Books of the East Series). 

Another old Jain work namely the Kalpasutra of 
Bhadrabahu who is believed to have died in the Vikrama 
year 170 (Hermann Jacobi’s Introduction to the Kalpa- 
sutra, p. 13, Leipzig 1879 edition) similarly speaks of 
Kalanda as a bahirika of Rajagrha where Mahavira spent 
fourteen Caturmasyas. It says: (p. 64, (Jinaearitra, 
para 122.) 

Tenam kalenam tenam sainaenam samane bhagavam 
Mahavire Atthiyaggama-nisae padhamam amtaravasam 
vasa-vasam uvagae, Campam ea Pitthicampam ca nisae 
tao amtaravase vasa-vasam uvagae, Vesalim nagarim Vani- 
yaggamam ca nisae duvalasa amtaravase vasa-vasam 
uvagae, Rayagiham uagaram Kalamdam ca bahiriyam 
nisae coddasa amtaravase vase-vasam uvagae, ca Mahili- 
yae do Bhaddiyae, egam Alabhiyae, egam Paniyabhumie, 
egam Savitthie, egam Pavae majjhimae Hatthipalassa 
rajano rajjusabhae apacchimam amtaravasam vasa-vasam 
uvagae. ‘ 
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The Jain works Purvadesacaityaparipati and Sa- 
ineta-s^ikhara-tirtha-niala to which, allusion has been made 
above testify to the former prosperity of Nalanda. Both 
these works are not published. The quotations which I 
give below were kindly supplied to me by a Jaina monk 
when I was excavating at Nalanda long ago. 

The Purvade-sacaityaparipall which was composed by 
Pandita Hamsasoma in Vikrama Sam vat 156 5 says: 

ffsr ^ t 

^ fci?i ?rE| 

“Nalanda (was) a suburb (of Rajagrha) where w'e 
hear Mahavira (spent) fourteen rainy seasons. Now it 
is called Badagam. There are sixteen fine temples where 
Jina images are worshipped”. 

The Sametasikharat'irthamala is more explicit. It 
records: 

’HW 'nit 

gooit m pn-inFit 

nk ^ w 

N| ^ sifuqr iNnl JifipTr 

t. e., Outside (of Eajagrha) there is a pada (mohalla or 
suburb) called Nalanda. Imagine the extent of its sanctity 
Vira (the great Jina Mahavirasvami) spent fourteen Cau- 
masas or rainy seasons here. Now it is known as Bada- 
gam In only one temple of it there were 100 

images of Buddha which in other fanes were countless. 

If Nalanda was really a Mohalla or pada of Rajagrha - 
as these authorities would show we can well imagine the 
extent and prosperity of the old Rajagrha in earlie?* 



days and also how thriving people must have been then. 
The distance between Rajagrha and Nalanda nowadays is 
not less than seven miles. 

The earliest mention of Nalanda in Buddhist Liter- 

Naianda in BuJdhist ^ of, is in the Brahma jaia- 

Literature. sutra and the Mahaparinirvana-sutra of 

Dighanikaya. In the former we fiiid (Sacred Books of the 
East Series, Vol. XI. pp. 12—15): 

1. Evamme sutam. Ekarn samayam Bhagava antara 
ca Rajagaham antara ca Nalandam addhana-magga-pati- 
panno hoti mahata bhikkhu-samghena saddhim panea- 
mattehi bhikkhu-satehi. Suppiyo pi kho paribbajako 
antara ca Rajagaham antara ca Nalandam addhana-magga- 
patipaniio hoti saddhim antevasina Brahinadatteiia mana- 
vena. Tatra sudam Suppiyo paribbajako aneka-pariya- 
yena Buddhassa avannam bhasati, Dhammassa avannam 
bhasati, Samghassa avannam bhasati, Suppiyassa pana 
paribbajakassa antevasi Brahmadatto manavo aneka-pari- 
yayena Buddassa vannam bhasati, Dhammassa vannam 
bhasati, Samghassa vannam bhasati. Iti ha te ubho acari- 
yantevasi annamannassa uju-vipaccanika-vada Bhaga- 
vantam pitthito anubaddha honti bhikkhu-samghan ca. 

2. Atha kho Bhagava Ambalatthikayam rajagarake 
eka-rattivasam upaganchi saddhim bhikkhu-samghena. 

The latter (Sacred Books of the East Series, Vol. XI, 
pp. 12— 15) says: 

Atha kho Bhagava Ambalatthikayam yathabhirautam 
viharitva ayasmantam Anandam amantesi, “ Ayam’Ananda 
yena Alanda ten’upasamkamissamati.” 

“ Evam bhante “ li kho ayasma Anando Bhagavato 
paccassosi. Atha kho Bhagava mahata bhikkhu-sanghena 



saddilim yena Nalanda tad avasari. Tatra sudam Bhagava 
Nalandayam viharati Pavarikambavane. 

“ Now when the Blessed One had stayed as long as was 
convenient at Ambalatthika. he addressed the venerable 
Ananda and said: ‘Come, Ananda, let us go over to Nalanda. 
Then the Blessed One proceeded with a great company of 
the brethren to Nalanda and there at Nalanda, the Blessed 
One stayed in the Pavarika mango grove. Now when the 
Blessed one had stayed as long as was convenient at 
Nalanda he addressed the venerable Ananda, let us go on to 
Pataligrama.” 

Some other references to Nalanda in ancient Buddhist 
texts known to me are these : 

Samyutta Nikaya, Pt, il, Kassapa Samyutta, 3rd 
p. 220. sutta. 

So evam pabbajito samano addhana-magga-patipamio 
addasam Bhagavantam antara ca Rajagahaai autara ca 
Nalandam Bahuputte cetiye nisinnam. 

Samyutta Nikaya Pt. Ill, Salayatana Samyutta, 126., 

p. 110, - * ! 

Ekam samayam Bhagava Nalandayam viharati Pavari- 
kambavane. Atha kho Upali gahapati y ena Bhagava ten' 
upasamkami. . 

Samyutta Nikaya Pt. Ill, Oamani Samyutta, No. 6. 
p. 311. 

Ekam samayam Bhagava Nalandayam viharati Pavari- 
kambavane. Atha kho Asibandhakaputto gamani yena 
Bhagava ten ’upasamkami, upasamkamitva Bhagavantam 
abhivadetva ekam antam nisidi. 

Samyutta Nikaya Pt. Ill, Oamani Samyutta. 
p. 323, 
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Ekam samayam Bhagaya Kosalesu carikam caramano 
mahata bhikkhu-samgliena saddhim vena Nalanda tad 
avasari. Tatra Sudani Bhagava iSTalandayam viharati 
Pavarikambavane, 

Tena kho pana samayena Nalanda dubbhikklia hoti 
dvibitika, setatthika salakavutta. 

Tena kho pana samayena Nigantho Nathaputto Nalanda- 
ayam pativasati mahatiya Nigantha parisaya saddhim. 

Atha kho asibandhaputto gamani niganthasavako 
yena Nigantho Nathaputfco ten’upasamkami. Tlpasam- 
kamitva Higantham Nathaputtam abhivadetva ekam antam 
nisidi. 

Sam 3 mtta Nikaya Vol. V, Satipalthana, Samyutta 
p. 159. Nalandavagga. 

Ekam samayam Bhagava Nalaudayam viharati Pavari- 
kambavane. Atha kho ayasma Sariputto yena Bhagava 
ten ’upasainkami. 

Vinaya Pitaka, Chullav- 
agga XI. 

Brahma jalam avaso Ananda katfcha bhasitam ti. Antara 
ca bhante Rajagaham antara ca Nalandam rajagarake 
Ambalatthikayam ti. 

Digha Nikaya Vol. I, p. 211 xi Kevaddha Sutta 

Evam me sutam. Ekam samayam Bhagava Nalaudayam 
viharati Pavarikambavane. Atha kho Kevaddho gahapati- 
putto yena Bhagava ten’upasamkami, upasamkamitva 
Kevaddho gahapativa nisidi. Ekamantam nisinno kho 
Kevaddho gahapati-putto Bhagavantam etadavoca : 
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‘ Ayam bliante Falanda iddba c’eva pMta ca babujana 
aMnnamanussa Bbagavati abhipasanna. Sadhu bhante 
Bbagava ekam bhikkhiim samadisatu, yo uttari-manussa- 
dbarama iddhi-patihariyam karissati. Bvayam Kalanda 
bMyyosomattaya Bbagavati abhippasidissatiti ’ 

Evam vutte Bbagava Kevaddbam gabapati'puttam etad 
avoca : '' Na kbo abam Kevaddba bbikkbunam evam dbam- 
mam desemi: “Etba tumhe bbikkhave gibinam odata- 
vasauanam uttari-manussa-dbamma iddbi-patibariyam 
karotbati,” 

2. Dutiyam pi kbo Kevaddbo gahapati-putto Bbaga- 
vantam etad avoca : 

* Nabam bbarte Bbagavantam dbansemi. Api ca evam 
vadami: “Aj^am bbante Nalanda iddba e’eva pbita ca 
babujana akinna-manussa Bbagavati abbippasanna. Sadbu 
bhante Bbagava ekam bbikkbum samadisatu yo ullari- 
manussa-dhainma iddbi-patibariyam karissati. Evayam 
Nalanda bbiyj'osomattaya Bbagavati abhippasidissatiti. 

Dutiyam pi kbo Bbagava Kevaddbam gahapati-puttam 
etad avoca: ‘Na kbo abem Kevadadba bbikkbunam evam 
dhammam desemi: “ Etha tumbe bbikkhave gibinam odata- 
vasananam uttari-manussa-dbamma iddbi-patibariyam 
karothali." 

3. Dutiyam pi kbo Kevaddbo gahapati-putto Bbaga- 
vantam etad avoca : 

‘ Nabam bhante Bbagavantam dbansemi. Api ca evam 
vadami : “ Ayam bhante Nalanda iddba c ’eva pbita ca 
babujana akinna-manussa Bbagavati abbippasanna. Sadbu 
bbante Bbagava ekam bhikkbum samadisatu yo uttari- 
manussa-dbamma iddbi-patibariyam karissati- Evayam 
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Nalanda bWyyosomattaya Bhagavati abMppasidissatiti.’ 

‘ Tini kho imaiii Kevaddha patihariyani maya sayarn 
abhinna-saechikatva paveditani. Katamani tini? Iddhi- 
patihariyam adesaiia-patibariyam anusasni-patihariyam. 

Digha Nikaya, Vol, II, 
p. 83. 

Tatra pi sudam Bhagava Nalandayam viharanto Pava- 
rikambavane etad eva babulam bbikkhunam dhammira 
katham karoti: “ Iti silam iti samadhi iti panna, sila- 
paribbavito samadhi mahapphalo hoti maha-nisaraso, samad- 
hi paribhavitva panna mahapphala hoti mahanisamsa 
panna-paribhavitam eittam sammad eva asavehi vimuccati 
seyyathidam kamasava bhavasava ditthasava avijjhasavati. 

Atha kho Bhagava Nalandayam yathabhirantam 
viharitva ayasmantam Anandam araantesi: — Ayam 
‘Ananda yeva Pataligamo ten ‘upasamkamissamati’. 

Upali Sutta. Majjhima Nikaya, Vol, I, p. 371. 

Evam me sutam. Ekam samayam Bhagava Nalandyam 
viharati Pavarikambavane. Tena kho pana samayena 
Nigantho Nathaputto Nalandayam pativasati mahatiya 
nigantha parisaya saddhim, Atha kho Dighatapassi 
nigantho Nalandyam pindaya caritva paccha bhattam 
pindapatta patikkanto yena Pavarikambavanam yena 
Bhagava ten ‘upasamkamitva Bhagavata saddhim sammodi, 
sammodaniyam katham saraniyam vitisaretva ekamantam 
atthasi. 

Majjhima Nikaya, Vol. I, p. 377 f, 

“Tam kirn mannasi gahapati : Ayam Nalanda iddha 
' c,eva phita ca banujana akinna manuusa ti”. “Evam . 
Bhante, syam Nalanda iddha c’eva phita ca bahujana 
akkinna-manussa ti”. “Tam kirn mannasi gahapati idha 
puriso agaccheyya ukkhittasiko, so evam vadeyya: ‘Aham 
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yavatika immisa Nalaiidaya pana, te ekena khatiena ekena 
muhuttena eka-mamsa-khalam ckamamsa-pmijam katun’ti. 
“Dasa pi bhante purisa, visatira pi purisa, timsam pi purisa, 
cattarisam pi purisa, pamiasam pi purisa, na-ppahonti 
yavatika immisa Nalandaya pana, te ekena kbanena ekena 
mubutteiia eka-mamsa-khalamekamamsa-punjam katum, 
kimhi sobhatiekochavopuriso” ti “Tam kin mauassi 
gabapati; idhagaecbeyya samano va brabmano va iddbima 
cetovasippattx), so evem vaddeyya; ‘Abam imam Nalaiidam 
ekena manopadesena bbasmam karissami’ti. “Tam kim 
manassi gabapati pahoti nu kbo sa samano va biabmano va 
iddbima cetovasipatto imam Nalandam ekena manopadesena 
bbasmam katun’Ti. “Dasa pi bhante Nalanda visatim pi 
Nalanda timsam pi Nalanda cattarisam pi Nalanda 
pannasam pi Nalanda paboti so samano va brabmano va 
iddhimma cetovasippatto ekena manopadesena bbasmam 
katum kim bi sobbati eka chava Nalanda” ti. “Gabapati, 
gabapati, manasi karitva kbo gabapati byakaroti. na kbo 
sandhiyati puriraena va pacebimam pacchimena va 
purimam. 

» * * * 

Mam bi bbante annatittbiya savakam labbitva kevala- 
kappam Nalandam patakam paribareyyum; Upal- 
’amhakam gabapati savaka-ttupa-gato ti. 

None of these texts represents Nalanda as a part of 
Rajagrba but tbe way in wbieb they speak of it would 
show that at the time of the Blessed One Nalanda was 
considered to be a distinct locality. Had that not been 
tbe case, the expression antara ca Rajagaham, anlara ca 
Nalan'lam, (ndam) would not be justified. Keeping 
these and the Jain texts in view, I would take Bahirika 
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in the sense of a suburban area or locality lying outside 
the limits but in the vicinity of Rajagrha. I am not 
aware if Nalanda figures anywhere in the Brahmanieai 
literature. Possibly it does not, because it had no con- 
nection with Brahmanism. Rajagrha, we know is a place 
of epic fame, being connected with Jarasandha, the mighty 
foe of Krishna whom Bhimasena vanquished in a duel. 
Jarasandha ka Akhara is still pointed out to the visitors 
to Rajagrha by the ingenious Pandas of the tirtha there. 

In the Artha.sastra of Kautilya. (Oriental Library 
^Publications, Sanskrit Series JSTo. 54) of Mysore (1919 
edition, page 57, note i) there is the following reference 
to the Suyangangasutra where Nalanda is mentioned as 
a Bahiria (Bahirika). 

Irat 5r%iT¥t5rcfr i 

Here too Nalanda is spoken of as prosperous suburb 
of Rajagrha full of hundreds of mansions. I may be 
permitted to remark that the note, apparently editorial, 
to the effect that Bahirika is a ja/i is far from being 
correct. 

What I have stated above would show that Nalanda 
was a very prosperous town or locality several centuries 
before and after Christ. It would appear that the long 
stay of the two great teachers namely Mahavira and 
Gautarna-Buddha at the place, its large lakes and beautiful 
lotus-ponds and the relations which it had with the two 
great disciples of Jainism and Buddhism, namely, Indra- 
bhati and Sariputra largely contributed towards its renown 
and sacredness which made it what it was during the early 
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mediaeval period. No mention of it as a University in early 
literature, Buddhist or Jaina, is known to me and I am in- 
clined to think that the place became a literary centre of re- 
nown only after the 4th century of the Christian era. Other- 
wise Fa Hian who visited all the important Buddhist centres 
in India between 405 and 411 must have spoken of it in his 
itinirary. On the other hand he is silent and passes over 
it. His silence seems to be significant, I think it must be 
about the time of Hiuen Tsiang who visited different parts 
of India between 630 and 645 A. D. that it reached the 
zenith of its glory as a centre not only of Buddhist lore 
but of general Sanslcrit culture and grew into a place of 
international reputation as is evidenced by the accounts 
given by him and other visitors and also by the documents 
like the copper plate inscription 1 was fortunate to dig out 
in 1921. What the famous Chinese pilgrim who is rightly 
called the prince of pilgrims, has stated about the ‘’world 
famous monastery of Nalanda’ need not be recapitulated 
here but i may conclude my note with the following few 
stanzas from the eulogy given in the stone inscription of the 
time of Yasovarmadeva which Mr. Page has unearthed 
and which I am publishing in the Bpigraphia Indica : 

y=asav=urjita— vairibhu-pravigalad— dan— amvu(bu) 
pano-liasan-madyad'bhringa-kariudra-kumbha-dalana- 

prapta-sriyam bhubhujam Nalanda hasat=iva sarvva- 
nagarih subhr abhra-gaura-sphurach-chaity-amsu- 
prakarih— sad-— agama - kala vikhyata— vidvaj — ^jana 
yasyam=ambu-dhar-avalehi-sikharasreni = vihar-avali 
mal-=ev==ordhva-virajini viracita dhatra monojna 
bhuvah nana ratna-mayukha*jala-khachita-prasada- 
devalaya sad— vidyadhara — samgha— ranya— vasatir=* 
dhatte sumeroh sriyam. 
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ON THE SO-CALLED SUMERO-INDIAN SEALS 

George A. Barton, 

Professor in the University of Pennsylvania. 

The purpose of this paper is to discuss the possible 
relation of the civilization of Mohenjo Daro and Harappa 
to that of the Sumerians of ancient Sumer. When in 1924 
Sir John Marshall first published an article on this ancient 
civilization in The Illustrated London News, it at once 
attracted, the attention of the veteran scholar, Professor 
A. H. Sayce, who, a week later, in an article m the same 
journal called attention to certain likenesses between the 
art and script on the seals and those of similar objects 
from ancient Elam and Babylonia. He thought the seals 
comparable to the “ tablettes de compatibilite” discovered 
by de Morgan at Susa and published in his Delegation en 
Perse Vol. VI, pi. 12 ff. and Yol. XYII, and which came 
from the third millennium before Christ. He suggested 
that one of the seals bore a cuneiform inscription, to which 
a text in the Indian script had been added later. 

Some twelve days later, a joint article by C. J. Gadd 
and Sidney Smith both of the British Museum, appeared 
in the same journal, and carried the comparison with 
Babylonia still further. Gadd found sixteen signs which 
he thought could be equated with Sumerian signs ; he 
pointed out that the brick-work resembled Babylonian 
brick-work of the third dynasty of Ur and gave illustra- 
tions, (p. 616) ; he further thought that the artistic execu- 
tion of the pictures of bulls on the Indian seals resembled 
the Sumerian execution of t'le same kind of subject. 

Apparently it w'as these articles that gave L. A. 
Waddel his cue. At any rate in the next year he published 
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his Jndo-Sumerian Seals Deciphered, in which he claimed 
to have successfully read ninteen inscriptions, a claim that 
a study of his book does not show to be w'ell founded. 
Faseinatad by Dr. Waddel’s work, an Indian scholar, 
R. S. Vaidyanatha Ayyar, published in 1927 his Humerian 
Origin of the laws of Manu, Madras. It was because 
of the extraordinary claims of these works that the writer 
turned his attention to these documents. It appeared to 
be time that a student of Sumerian civilization should 
acquaint himself with the facts on which such claims were 
based. 

A close examination of the seals revealed the fact that 
the number of the Indian signs which could with prob- 
ability be called Sumerian was pitiably small, while some 
of them reminded one of certain signs of the so-called 
Hittite hieroglyphic inscriptions. A comparison -with that 
script accordingly followed. One day one of our Chinese 
students saw some of the script and at once remarked that 
some of the characters resembled ancient Chinese ; that 
made it obligatory to institute a comparison with Chinese, 
The comparison was then naturally enlarged to include 
also Elamitic, Egyptian^ Cretan, and Cypriote, as well as 
Sumerian, Hittite, and Chinese. As the work advanced 
a larger number of inscriptions became accessible. Up to 
the present time the writer has studied seventy- two in- 
scriptions, and has from them prepared a sign list of 124 
different signs not counting 51, which are some of them 
certainly, and others probably, mere variant forms. Of 
these, 35 might conceivably be Sumerian, though but 
four of them resemble vSumerian signs with sufficient close- 
ness for one to say confidently that they are Sumerian. 
Other signs differ so widely from Sumerian as to prove 
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at once that the writing is the product of a development 
quite distinct from the Bumerian and independent of it. 
One need only cite here the different ways in which the 
human form is represented in the two scripts. In the 
Indian script there are five signs (six, counting a variant) 
representing the human figure. Four of these represent 
a full-face view of the whole figure, and two, a side view 
but they are all made much more in the style of Egyptian 
hieroglyphs of the human figure than the Sumerian. In 
Sumerian we have but one sign representing a complete 
human form^, and that is most awkward and distorted 
picture. The idea of human being w^as usually expressed 
in Sumerian by a mere torso^. Again, i;o take but one 
more example, the signs derived from pictures of pottery 
in the Indian script are made in quite a different way 
from signs in Sutnerian derived from the same class of 
objects.'’ Those in the Indian script resemble much more 
closely signs of the same class in the Hittite and Cretan 
scripts, one sign, resembles the sign for ‘ sheep’ in Sume'^ 
rian> (Barton, No. 482) though in Sumerian it has 51 
other ideographic meanings. The Sumerian sign was prob- 
ably derived from a representation of a sheep-fold or 
enclosure. The Indian sign resembles, however, quite as 
closely a Chinese sign which is an outline of a divided field 
(Chalfant, No. 184) j and still more closely a sign in Proto- 
Elamite, (Scheil, No. 223), the meaning of which is as yet 
undetermined. It cannot therefore, be taken as Sumerian. 
The similar forms in these widely separated scripts must 
be regarded as independent developments. The same must 

1. See* No. 206 in Barton's Origin and Development of Babylonian Writing, 

2. S' or different Sumerian represontation of parts of tbehnman body, se® thd 
Fictographic Index onp. 174 of Fart I of the work cited in the preceding, note. 

3. See Barton, op, cit,f Part 1., 185 f,| for a list of the nictores of pottery in 

iMcid writing. * ^ 
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be said of some other signs. Representations of a doubk 
headed axe appear in the Indian script, (beside the main 
picture there are five variants of it); also in Sumerian, j 
Elamite,’ Cretan®, and Cypriote'^ The bow is found 
in Sumerian,® Elamite,' Egyptian,’ and Chinese.® Of 
these the Elamite picture more nearly resembles the Indian 
than any of the others- The Sumerian representation is 
less like the Indian than any of the others. A bow and 
arrow appear in Indian®, Elamite^®, and Chinese. In short 
a detailed comparison of the !2I signs of these 72 brief 
inscriptions proves indisputably^® the independence and 
originality of the Indian culture revealed by the excava- 
tions at Harappa and Mohenjo Daro. It is as original as 
that of China, Elam, Sumer, the Ilittites, Egyptians, or 
Cretans. One inscription only could be Sumerian. 

A comparative study of the exaini:)les of this new script 
that are so far accessible also proves that it had already 
undergone a long period of development when these inscrip- 
tions were written. This is shown in various ways. It will 
be sufficient in this preliminary report to give one or two 
examples of the kind of proof that is available. On one of 
the seals a sign occurs which is clearly the head and neck of 
a horse wearing a bridle.®® Six different variants of this 
sign occur in the seals, and all of them except this one are 


1. Barton, No. 594* 

2* .Sch^, No., 11., . ■ , , 

3* Eyans, Ho. 36. ■ ' 

■: 4. peaks, Ho.'' ■ 

'5. Baiton, No. 394. 

6. Sckeii, 140 

7* See under ** Weapons ’ ^ in either of the Egyptian signdists mentioned in the 
bibliography^ 

8. Ghalfant, No. 211. 

9. Archaeological Survey of India Annual Ry^port, 1924~-2.>. Pt. XKVlll 
No. 22 

10. Scheil, No. 140 and 145. 

11. Chaifant, No. 225. 

12. The comparative table will be published in the near future. 

13. See Waddell, Seats Deciphered^ Fig. 2. p. is. No IX, 
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so conventionalized that, but for this clear picture, we 
could not tell what the original was. As it is they form a 
graded series, which does not leave the origin in doubt. 

Another example is afforded by the pottery signs, 
signs derived from pictures of earthenware pots. There 
are two of these^ : and signs that are so conventionalized 
that it is only by comparative study that their origin be- 
comes evident. Fortunately in the Hittite script and in 
Cretan^ we have inscriptions where the full form of the jar 
appears, and others in which it is represented, as here, 
in outline only. Since the series in these two scripts is 
so convincing, and since it is also clear that Cretan and 
Hittite developed quite independently of one another, it 
becomes probable that in developing such signs the mind 
of men in another portion of the world would w'ork in the 
same way. We can with considerable confidence, therefore, 
assume that the two signs in question are outlines of 
different shapes of earthenware jars, but, the fact that 
the full picture ‘has become so skeletonized, is evidence' 
that, when these seals were written, the writing was not 
in its earliest stage of development. 

Again, we have a sign, which appears twice, that 
seems to be an outline of a turtle," but it is far more 
skeletonized and much less of an original picture than the 
turtle sign in Elamite^, or in early Chinese*. 

Since the original hieroglyphs are so conventionalized 
it will be impossible to classify them ail until the script 
is deciphered and th e investigator can test his conjectures 

1. See Cowley, Hittites, p. 88. 

2. Cf. Evans, Ko. 47. 

3. See Archaeological Survey of India Annual Report, 1924—25, PI. XXVIII 

*41 Cf. Scheii, 9.16, 

5* Cf. Ciialfaat, Ko, 10. 
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from the form of the sign by its signification. Bearing 
that fact in mind, and fully realizing that in many cases 
an opinion formed now must be held subject to correction, 
the writer has been able to make the following tentative 
classification. Five signs are derived from the human 
form. Three are possibly human arms and hands. One 
is, as has been said, the head of a horse. Four are pictures 
of fishes. Two are probably turtles. Ten are pictures 
of plants. Seven are derived from representations of 
the sky, the sun, the moon, and water. Two may represent 
buildings. One is clearly an altar. Three are implements 
of war. Two are derived from pottery. Eighty-three 
are as yet unclassified. Of these one of the pottery signs 
and one of the fish-signs occur most often in the inscriptions 
studied. A probable reason for this will appear at a 
later point of the discussion. 

Before turning from the evidence of the script, it 
should be noted that the four signs on l^o, VI in Waddell’s 
Sumerian Seals Deciphered axQ li'wt ’Sumerian. If so, they 
would be read LIL-LIL-A-EN'‘, which might be a proper 
name, LiUilaen, or Lillila, Lord. If this be the correct 
reading of this inscription, it in no way disproves the 
correctness of the conclusion already reached, that the 
script of these seals is an indigenous Indian script quite 
independent of Sumer- The bullack and altar portrayed on 
the seal are of the Indian type, not the Sumerian, Who- 
ever offered the sacrifice, was doing it as a resident of 
India. He may have been a Sumerian resident there. At 
the most the seal would prove commercial intercourse 
or travel between Sumer and India. 


1, The signs could also be read EN, '*Gegca^ lo^d^^ 
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Another interesting point revealed this study is that 
the Indians, like the Sumerians, Egyptians, Hittites, etc., 
made their notation of numerals by straight line, a short 
perpendicular line, repeated the proper number of times, 
being empolyed for each numeral up to ten. They also 
employed what seems to be a decimal system of numbers, 
and indicated the tens by the requisite number of longer 
lines. Thus in Waddell Fig. 2 No. XVI has the numeral 37. 
The original Sumerian numerical system was sexigesimal; 
the decimal system not having been adopted by them until 
after contact with another race — perhaps the Akkadian 
Semites*. The presence of a decimal system in India 
would, therefore, be an argument for an origin distinct 
from the Sumerians. 

Another argument employed to establish a connection 
between Sumer and this ancient civilization of the Indus 
Valley has been the similarity of the representations of the 
necks of bullocks in the art of the two countries. In both 
countries lines were employed to depict the folding skin of 
the neck. Attention was called to this similarity by G-add 
and Sidney Smith in 1924,* and in the present year, 1928, 
Smith has called attention to the matter again,® reinforcing 
his argument by a seal found at Ur by Woolley in 1926,* 
the bullock on which resembles those of Indian art more 
closely than any previously known. If, however, this 
common artistic feature indicates similarity of influence, 
it would seem that we should include Egypt in the circle of 
that influence, for the same feature is to be seen on the 

1. Cf* Barton, A Sl^etch of Semitic Origins, p. 170 f. Tie statement made 
there needs some mo did cation. The names of the Sumerian numerals show that 
underlying the .sexigesimal system there is a quintal system. There are separate 
names for the numerals from one to dve, but the name for six is dve-one, for seven, 
five-two, and so on up to ten. 

2. Illustrated London News^ Oct. 4th, 1924, p. 616. 

3. Early Eistory of Assyria to 100 B, €,, pp. 49 — 52. 

i. The 4ntiquarian Journal^ VIIJ. Fh No. 
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necks of some prehistoric bullocks depicted on a plaque 
found in E^ypt . Hommel has long contended that 
Egyptian civilization was derived from Bobylonia.* "While 
such a claim is on the whole not valid, it is true, as Petrie 
has perceived’, that at a definite period of pre-dynastic 
history Babylonian and Elamite influences can be traced 
in Egypt. It would seem to the wu’iter, however, to be an 
ox)en qiistion whether this artistic method of representing 
folds of skin on a bullock’s neck is not one of those 
similarities that result from the psychological unity of 
mankind. Confronted with the same materials and the 
same problems in different parts of the world, men have, 
independently of one another, solved many of their problems 
in the same way. Is not this artistic device another 
instance of this ? 

Although the new Indian script cannot be read, 
it is possible tentatiFcly to form some opinion of the 
contents and to some degree of the meaning of the inscrip- 
tions. The larger number of the inscribed seals studied 
picture a bullock with one longhorn standing with his head 
over an altar. There are 28 of these. That the picture in 
question is intended for an altar^ seems more than probable 
after comparing it with pictures of altars in Sumerian,® 
Elamite®, Hittite'^, Egyptian®, Cypriote®, and Chinese^® 


L Bee PreMstoric oriejitale, 11 Paris, 1926, p. 140. 

2. See Transactions of the International Congress of Orientalists, Loiidoja, 

1S92, pp. 218—244, and Orundriss der Geographic and GescMchte des alien Orients^ 
2 wite Halfte, Munclieji 1227, p 751. . 

3. Frehistoric Egypt, ip. 49. 

4. Waddell talses this picture of the alt tr together with ^he head of the living 
animal above it, and, disregarding th'> ammaPs body, identifies the two with the 
Siimerian sign, EDIN, and takes it as the name for India. 

5. Bs^rton, Babylonian Writing, IS2. 

6. Seheil, Nos. 350 and 351. 

7 Mess^rschmidt, Tafel XXIII. 

8. Sign-list in Erman’s Aegyptische Qramatik, B. No 
■ -O'..- Deeke, ■No..45».'''' 

10, Chalfant, No. 157, 
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writing. Sueli seals are of religions significance, and 
certain features of some of them enable us, in the writer’s 
judgment, to make a fair guess that the inscription is a 
record of viands offered with the animal in sacrifice. Another, 
which is probably sacrificial, pictures a Indiem with Ms 
neck behung with garlands,^. Another which pictures the 
sacred pipai tree is also probably of religious significance.® 
One pictures a rhinoceros standing with his head over 
an, altar:® while another pictures a rhinoceros before which 
a man stands a in sort of enclosure with hands extended 
toward the rhinoceros as though in prayer.* Probably 
these represent religious scenes also and indicate that the 
rhinoceros was a sacred animal. 

Another group of pictures represent what, at first 
sight, seem to be domesticated animals feeding from 
large dishes which serve as feeding troughs. Biilloeks and 
elephants are so portrayed®. But once a rhinoceros,® and 
once a tiger are also so pictured’. This fact suggests that 
all these picture religious scenes also, and that all these 
animals are being fed because they were regarded as 
sacred. 

One is purely a hunting scene ; it represents a .man 
shooting a tiger from a tree. Another is a mythological 
scene ; it represents a fight between two imaginary creatures 
such as never existed on sea or land®. On the Avhole it 
seems probable that most of the inscribed seals had a 

1. Archaeological Survey of Inciia Auttual Eeport, 1924-25, pi. XXVIll, 

2 . md. 

3 . nid. 

4. Illnsfrated London Nms, January 7th, 1928. , 

5. See reference in note 1. 

6. Archaeological Survey of Idia Anmml Beport, 1924-25, FI XXII, 

7. FIXXVIII. _ 

8. Illnstra'ted London News^ Jaanii^. 7th, 1928* 
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religious significance. Even the picture of shooting the 
tiger from a tree may hare been intended as the record of a 
thank-offering for the conquest of a dangerous beast. 
Perhaps the records of sacrifices, the pictures of sacred 
animals feeding, the struggle of mythological creatures, 
etc., were treasured and worn as amulets. This is 
suggested by the fact that the objects were found in houses. 

Judging by the position of the numerals, the script was 
usually written from left to right, but could also be written 
from right to left. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized that the script is 
not yet deciphered, and the present writer makes no 
pretence at having done so. Nevertheless, if our analysis 
of the meaning and purpose of these inscribed objects is at 
all correct, it is possible from one’s knowledge of similar 
objects in ancient Sumer to make shrewd guesses as to the 
meaning. Further, one can often tell, in looking at 
pietographic writing, what the topic is that is being treated) 
and in general what the treatment is, even when he does not 
know the language in which the inscription is written. 
Similarly Chinese and Japanese, because of their use and; 
understanding of the same script, can often tell what 
sentences in the language of each other are about, and get: 
the general tenor of the meaning, without understanding 
the language. 

Prom such documents as the “Bullae” of 
Barnamtarra^, the queen of Lugalanda, king of Lagash, as 
well as from our knowledge of the materials of sacrifices 
the world over, we infer that,’ if many of these Indian seals 

^ ^ 1. Allot te de la Fuye, Domments - presaT^omqueSf Fasioilus 1. Hundreds 
yed&rds are contaiaed la the tablets of 'period ■ 
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are records of sacrifices, there was included, along with the 
animal sacrificed, other viands which the worshippers 
prized as food and drink. Bearing these facts in mind, and 
remembering that in Sumerian wine was, by a natural 
psychological association, expressed by an earthen Jar, we 
silggest that the inscription 'Waddell’s Sumerian Seal 

Dcci'pAej'ed, Fig. 3, No. XLX read 'L..... fishes; 7 Jars of 

unfermenled soma,” and that !no. XVI may have read 
“ 22 — ... — vegetables; 37 jars of fermented soma.” Th^e 
provisional readings are based in part on the guess that the 

signs jOj and ^ represented respectively the ideas 

“ unfermented” and “ fermented”, the lines being added in 
the latter sign to indicate the electrifying effect of 
fermentation. It should be added that no certainty of 
correctness is claimed for these readings, but that they are 
more likely to be on the right track than any of Waddell’s 
interpretations. 

The general correctness of this approach to the under- 
standing of these seal-inscriptions seeins to be confirmed by 
the popularity of the fish and pottery signs already 
mentioned. Fish was a food; soma a popular drink. 
These would naturally be included in sacrificial offerings. 
The frequency of the ' occurrence of the signs is, on this 

theory, accounted for. ’ 
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DETERMINATION OF CARDINAL POINTS BY MEANS 
OF A GNOMON. 

P. K. Acharya, I. E, S., M. A., Ph. D., D. Lit., University 
Professor of Sanskrit, Allahaiad 


For scientific reasons^ in town-planning, in laying out 
villages and for the orientation of buildings and rooms 
therein it is indispensably necessary that all the quarters 
of the spot on which these objects are to be built should 
be determined with all accuracy and precision. 

The compass or the instrument consisting of a magne- 
tised needle which indicates on a card the directions at any 
given time was not used by the ancient architects and 
astronomers partly because they did not perhaps know^ 
its principles but more presumably because it does not 
give accurate results in all places and times. For as- 
certaining cardinal points both in India and Furope the 


1. For instance if an ardiitectural object be not laid out with such facades as 
would afford required ventilation and protection from the sun, rain and wind the 
health of the iniiabitants will be inevitably affected. Vitruvius well illustrates the 
point ; ■ y ■ 

“ Their circuit being completed, it behoves us to consider the manner of disposing 
of the area of the space enclosed within the walls, and the prdpef directions and as- 
pects of the streets and lanes. They should be so planned as to- exclude the winds : 
these, if cold, are unpleasant, if not, are hurtful j if damp, destructive. A fault in 
this respect must be therefore avoided, and care taken to prevent that which, occurs • 
in so many cities. For instance in the island of Lesbos, the town of Mytilene is 
magnificently and elegantly designed, and well built, but imprudently placed. When 
the south wind prevails in it, the inhabitants fall sick ; the north-west wind affects 
them with coughs ; and the north wind restores them to health ; but the intensity 
of the cold therein is so great that no one can stand about in the streets and lanes 
(Book 1, Chap. VI. Gwilt^s Translation p. 21). . 

Proper facades are also considered for the residential buildings and the rooms 
therem {see the miteT’s Dictio nary of Eindii Architect ure, 612-614). 

1: Invention of the compass , has been claimed by the Chinese, the Arabs, the 
Greeks, the Etruseans, the b inns and the Italians from 2684 B. C. onwards, but 
the earliest definite mention as yet known of the use of the mariner ’s compas ^ ^ occurs 
in a treatise written by Alexandar Neckam in the 12th, centuary A. D. and*^ the 
earliest unquestionable description of a pivoted compass^ Ms contained * in another 
treatise written in 1269. But ** when and by whom the compass card was added is’ 
a matter of conjecture ^ ^ (The Encyl. Britaunica, lith . edition VI- So8, 01, 8.09) . 
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astronomers and architects made use of the shadow cast 
by a gnomon. 

The subject has been discussed more or less elaborately 
by all the leading authorities of astronomy and archi- 
tecture. 1 hus in the Siirya-siddhanta a whole chapter 
(III) is devoted to the following topics . — 

“Construction of the dial and description of its parts(l-6) ; 
the measure of amplitude(7), of the gnomoiij hypotenuse and 
shadow, any two being given to find out the third(8) ; preces- 
sion of the equinoxes(9-12) ; the equinoctial shadow (12-13) ; 
to find, from the epuinoctial shadow, the latitude and co- 
latitude (13-14) ; the sun’s declination being known, to 
find, from a given shadow at noon, his zenith-distance, the 
latitude, and its sine and cosine (14-17) ,• latitude being 
given to find the equinoctial shadow (17) ; to find, from the 
latitude and the sun’s zenith-distance at noon, his declin- 
ation and his true and mean longitude (17-20) ; latitude 
andvdeclination being given, to find the noon shadow and 
hypotenuse (21-22) ; from the sun’s declination and the 
equinoctial shadow to find the measure of amplitude- 
(22-23) ; to find, from the equinoctial shadow and the 
measure of amplitude at any given time, the base, of 
the shadow (23-25) to find the hypotenuse of the shadow 
when the sun is upon the prime vertical (25 -27) ; the sun’s 
declination and the latitude being given, to find the sine and 
the measure of amplitude (27-28) j to find the sines of the 
altitude and zenith-distance of the sun, %vhen upon the south- 
east and south-west vertical circles (28 33) ; to find the cor- 
responding shadow and hypotenuse (33-34) ; the sun’s as- 
censional difference and the hour-angle being given, to find 
the sines of his altitude and zenith-distance, and the^ corres- . 
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ponding shadow and hypothenuse (34-36) ; to find by a 
contrary process, from the shadow of the given time, 
the sun ‘s altitude and zenith-distances and the hour-angle 
(37-39) ; the latitude and the sun’s amplitude being known, 
to find his declination and true longitude 40-41); to draw 
tbe path described by the extremity of the shadow (41-42) ; 
to find arcs of the right and oblique ascension correspond- 
ing to the several signs of the ecliptic (42-45) ; the sun’s 
longitude and the time being known, to find the point of 
the ecliptic which is upon the horizon (46-48) ; the sun’s 
longitude and the hour-angle being known, to find the 
point of the ecliptic which is upon the meridian (49) ; 
determination of time by means of this data (50-51). 

In this passage it should be noticed that the principles 
of dialling and finding out cardinal points by means of a 
gnomon are described in detail. 

In the Brahma-sphuta-siddMnia of Brahmagupta also 
there is an entire chapter (XIX) of twenty verses deal- 
ing with the principles of gnomon and shadow (Sanhu- 
echayadi-jmnadhydya) but not in so much detail as in 
the Silrya-siddhanat a; besides Brahmagupta makes use of 
lamp-light in place of the sun’s. In the Lilavatl of Bhaska- 
raearya there is a chapter (XI jj named GMya-vyavahdra 
which deaes in ten verses with the determination of shadow, 
i. e., its measurement by means of gnomon : herein also 
the lamp -light is used (Part* II, Chap. II, Section 4). 

In the Pahca-siddhSnlika of Varaha-mihira there are 
two chapters (II. 10-13; XIV. 1-1 1, 14-22 ) which refer to 
the subject of shadow and gnomon. 

The Siddhanta-siromani (VII. 36-39) refers to the 
“rules for resolving the questions on directions by means of 
a gnomon,” 
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Of all the architectural treatises tlie Manmam (yi.l- 
120)^ deals with the subject most exhaustively, of which 
details are discussed later on. Xext comes the Maijamata 
which, as a summary of the Manasara, gives a syuoijsis in 
the same sixth chapter but only in 28 verses, and leaves out 
all the difficult passages referred to later on although a 
passing reference is made (VI. 11-13) to apacchaya^. In 
the of ^rikumara there is a chapter (XL 1-22) 

named Dik-pariccheda w’hich deals with the subject of 
finding out cardinal points by means of a gnomon but has 
no reference to apacchayd^. Another treatise named 
Kdsyapa-silpam which also deals with the subject (I. (10-70) 
and refers too briefly in a single line (65) to the matter of 
apacchdya. A scantj* reference to the finding of cardinal 
points by means of a gnomon is made in a pamphlet named 
VasiU’-vidya {1.11.1 -IQi), A still more scanty reference to 
the subject is met with in another pamphlet entitled Manit- 
syalaya-candrika (IL 1-4). 

The subject of finding out cardinal ‘winds’ and especi^ 
ally of dialling are very elaborately described in the treatise 
of Vitruvius (Book I, Chap, VI; Book IX. Chap. IV, VIII, 
IX). But there is no reference in this standard architec 
tural treatise of the Romans to the finer calculation and the 
most accurate determination of the cardinal points which 
are discussed in great detail in the Mdnasdfa^. 

The mode ordinarily adopted appears to be conimbn in 
all the authorities quoted above and simple if absolute 
accuracy and precision be not taken into consideration. As- 
stated in the Manasara and several other architectural and 


1. See pp. 8—9 

2, ' Which is considereti in order to correct the declination of the shadow > 

■ * 

See pp. 
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astronomical works a gnomon is made of wood and measures 
generally 24, 38 or 12 angulas in length, 6, 5 or 4 angulas 
at the base and 2, 1 or I angulas at the top which is shaped 
like ail umbrella. In the selected spot it is fixed on a piece 
of ground levelled with the help of water. Then a circle 
is described from the bottom of the gnomon with twice the 
length of the gnomon as radius. Two points are marked' 
on the circumference of the circle, when the shadow' of the 
gnomon meets it before and after noorfi. The straight line 
joining these two points is roughly taken to be the east-w'est 
line. The line which bisects this east-west line (at right 
angles) would be necessarily the rough north-south line. The 
bisecting is done as is usual in geometry. With each end of 
the east-west line as centre and the length of the line as 
radius two circles are drawn, which intersect each other at 
two points forming a fish-like common segment ; the straight 
line joining these intersecting points bisects the east-west 
line at right angles, and would pass through the centre of 
the bottom of the gnomon and be the north-south line. The 
intermediate quarters are found in the same way by con- 
structing the fish between the points of the determined 
quarters^. 

J. Wlien t fa© radius of the^ horlzoutal circJle is double the gnomon, the shadow 
touehes the circio a-t h hours before noon and again at h hours after noon, where the 
value ot h is given by the following table: - 

Table of value of h for two places at various times of the year. 

22nd. June. March 21 Dec. 2 
h m and Sep. 23. h ni 

(Korfh India) Ujjam (latitude 23°) 4 - 37 4 4 , : ^ 58 

(South India) Caiijcveram (lat 13°) 4 26 4 ll 3 32 

2, Vitruvius also adopted a similar mode to fin 1 out, as he says, the eight direc- 
tions of the winds: 

To find and lay down their situation we proceed as follows: let a marble slab be . 
fixed level in the centre of the space enclosed by the walls, or let the ground be smoothed 
or levelled, so that the slab may not be necessary. In the centre of this plane, for 
the purpose of marking the shadow correctly, a brazeu gnomon must be erected. The 
shadow cast by the gnomon is to be marked about the fifth anti-meridiaual hour, and . 
the extreme point ot the shadow accurately determined. From the central point of the 
space whereon the gnomon stands, as a centre, with a distance equal to the length of the 
shadow just observed, describe a circle. After the sun has pas.sed the meridian, watch 
the shadow which the gnomon continues to east till the mjment when its extremity again 
touches the circle which has been described. From the two poiiiisthus obtained in the 
circumference of the circle describe two arcs intersecting each other, and through their . 
intersection and the centre of the circle first described draw a line to its extremity: this 
line wii] indicate the n rth and .south points. One-sixteenth part of the circumference 
of the whole circle jis to be set out to th* right and left of the north and south points, 
and drawing -iues from the puiuLs thus obtained to the .-entre of the circle, we have 
one.-iighth part of the circnmferejiee for the region (of the north, and another 
eighth part for the region) of the south. Divide the remainders of the circumference on 
each side into three equal parts, and the divisions or regions of eight winds will be . . 
then obtained (Book I. Chap. VI p. 22-23)- This is further illustrated by diagrams 
(Pp. 25-26)* See Fig* I (enclosed herewith) , 


It is obvious that if the east and west points be not 
accurately found out the other points of the compass deter- 
mined as they are on the basis of the east and west points 
can never be precise. The inaccuracy in the precise deter- 
mination of the east and west points is caused by the varia- 
tion of the shadow owing to the change of declination of 
the sun during the interval between the two instants when 
the shadows are observed. 

For the purpose of rectifying the inevitable variation 
of the shadow no specific rules appear to have been laid 
down in any of the numerous astronomical and architec- 
tural treatises except in the Manasara and Mayamata 
which is but a summary of the Manasara ; and also per- 
haps in Ka-iyapa Hlpam ; Vitruvius also does not seem to 
have elucidated the matter in his usual way. But the 
subject has been most elaborately treated in the Manasara 
of all these authorities with a curious similarity with the 
treatise of Vitruvius in respect of obscurity also on certain 
essential points. According to the l/awasam the due east- 
west line can only be determined precisely by leaving out 
apaccMya in finding out east and west points*. An ex- 
haustive calculation of the apacchaya is added. It is 
stated that the apacchaya is two angulas in the first 
ten days of the month of Me.sa (March and April), one 
angula in the second ten days and none in the last ten days ; 
in the month of Vr?abha (April and May) it is zero, 
one and two angulas in the first, second and in the last 
ten days respectively ; in the month of Mithuna (May and 
june) two, three^ and four angulas in the first, second, and 


1 . 

2, Manasara vr. 50-76. 
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last ten days respectively ; in the month of KulTra (June 
and July) four, three and two angulas in the first, second 
and last ten days respectively ; in the month of Sitnha 
July and August) two, one and zero angula in the first, second 
and last ten days respectively ; in the month of Kanya 
(August and September) zero, one and two angulas in the 
first, second and last ten days respectively ; in the month of 
Tula (September and October) two, three and four angulas 
in the first, second and last ten days respectively ; in the 
month of Vrscika (October and November) four, five a.nd six 
angulas in the first, second and last ten days respectively ; 
in the month of Dhanus (November and December) six, 
seven and eight angulas in the first, second and last ten 
days respectively ; in the month of Makara (December and 
J anuary ) eight, seven and six angulas in the first, second 
and last ten days respectively ; in the month of Kumbha 
(January and February) six, five and four angulas in the 
first, second and last ten days respectively ; in the month of 
Mina (Feburary and March) four, three and two angulas 
in the first, second and last ten days respectively^. 


In other words the 

following is the scheme 
First ten days. 

of variation, 
second ten days 

Last ten days 

Mesha 

2 

1 

0 

Vrisha 

0 

1 

2 

Mithuna 

2 

3 

4 

Karkata 

4 

3 

2 

Simha 

2 

1 

0 

Kanya 

‘ 0 

1 

2 

Tula 

2 

3 

4 

Vrfschika 

4 

5 

,6 .. 

Dhanus 

6 

7 

8 

Makara 

8 

7 

6 

Kumbha 

6 

5 

4 

Mina 

^ 4 

3 

2 


From the context (see p. 16) it appear that these are not absolute measures 
in angula or | inch, but merely proportions being so many parts of the length of 
the gnomon which is divided into 96 parts and which is half of the shadow* (see 
foot-note 1). 

Vitruvius is vague on this point ,v he simply says (Book IX, Chap. VIII) that 
the principles of dialling and the explanation of the increase and decrease of the 
days in the different months have been borrowed from the doctrine? of the philoso- 
phers and adds this ; ** The sun at the times of the equinoxes, that is when he is 
in Aries or Libra, casts 0 shadow in the latitude of Borne equal to eight-ninths of 
the length of the gnomon. At Athens the length of the shadow is three-fourths 
of that of the gnomon. At Ehodes five sevenths, at Tarentum nine- elevenths ; at 
Alexandria three-fifths : and thus at all other places the shadow of the gnomon at 
equinoxes naturally differs. Hence in whatever place a dial is to be erected, we must 
first obtain the equinoctial shadow’’ (0 Wilts’s Translation, p. 22 o) 

It should be noted that the lengths of the shadow at different places or latitudes 
are not specified in the Manasara or any other Indian treatises referred to above, 
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As to why there is no apaccMyg, m stated in a 
passage^ which literally rendered amounts to this: ‘The 
oeeassions as has been stated (by the ancients) when there 
is no apaccMya will now be further specified here; in the 
aforesaid solar zodiac in Kanya (August and September) 
and Vrsabha (April and May) during the other 
(le., last) twenty days should there happen to be a 
constellation (which are assigned to the sixth and second 
zodiacs) the aforesaid (measures in) angulas (of 
apacchaya) should be taken as nil {i.e., should not be 
considered) ; knowing this he (architect) should use the 
cord (to find out the cardinal points) ; in these solar 
months even if those constellations take place (only) 
occassionally it (shadow) should be left out (i.e., not taken 
into consideration), (because) the sages have allowed 
discretion to accept or reject in case of doubt (to the 
extent of) ten angulas®.’ 

The difficulties in correctly applying the rules of the 
Manasara lie in two things, namely, the connotation of the 
term ‘apacchaya’ which was exactly meant by the author, 
and the actual process of subtraction of the apacchaya 
presumably from the chaya or shadow of the gnomon. 

1. (^'> ^ I 

m ^rrfer # him il 

>3 

2. The rendering of the last two lines is but provisional and has a grave objection, 
namely, when the maximum correction can be only eight it would be useless to allow to 
exercise discretion to the extent of ten, although instances of such an incongruity are 
liot rare in the Mmasara and other text^« 
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The term apaechaya is obviously derived from 
cMya which is unquestionably used throughout Sanskrit 
literature and the vernaculars descended from it in the 
sense of ‘ shadow’ ordinarily meaning the dark cone 
projected from a planet or satellite on the side opposite to 
the sun ; the artificial light and its shadow being similarly 
formed. In the well-known dictionaries^ the term 
apaechaya is stated to mean simply ‘light or dim 
shadow’ which in astronomical language may be rendered 
by penumbra i. e. a partial or lighter shadow formed all 
round the perfect or darker shadow. Taken in this sense 
the apaechaya formed all round the chdya of the gnomon 
can never be measured in angula with any scientific 
precision as no accurate line could be drawn between umbra 
and penumbra to show their demarcation and consequently 
it cannot be subtracted from the shadow, either from 
beyond the length or side of its extreme point meeting the 
circumference of the circle. 

Another possible meaning of the term apaechaya 
would be the shadow which is displaced or w'rongly placed 
i. e. which is not in its correct place. This sense of the 
term which is grammatically possible, is not, however, 
distinctly mentioned in the existing lexicographies 
probably because in this sense the term is not used in the 
literature which was accessible to the lexicographers. 
Despite its omission in general literature and the 
dictionaries based thereupon there is nothing against its 
being interpreted in this sense as a technical term of 
architecture if not also of astronomy. Taken to 

1/ Cf. Monier Williams, p. Apte p. IQ.5^ 
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mean the deviated, declined, dislocated, displaced or false 
shadow, apacchaya^ may be left oiii in two different ways 
(see Pig. I I and III) in accordance with its measures as 
specified in the Manasara if it were not against the 
established facts of astronomy. In fact Ram Raz seems 
to have such an interpretation in mind when he referred 
to the following passage of the Si'irya-aiddMnla (without 
how'ever giving any reference and thus baffling all attempts 
to trace it in any of the existing editions of the Silrya- 
siddhanta) : 

“ But, in consequence of the processional variation of 
the times of the shadow marked in the east and west of the 
circle, the difference in the sine of the decimation between 
those times, being multiplied by the hypotenuse of the 
shadow at either of those times, and the product divided 
by the cosine of the latitude, the quotient will give the 
angulas ; remove the western point so many angulas in the 
opposite quarter of the sun’s declination, and the eastern 
point will become due east ; or else, according as the sun 
is in the northern or southern solstice, the eastern point 
may be removed the same distance in that direction ” This 
passage is elucidated by the help of an unnamed com- 
mentary: 

“ Having marked a point in the middle of a level piece 
of ground, from that point, and with a radius equal to the 
length of the shadow projected at the third ghatikd after, 
the sun’s rise, plus half of the diameter of the gnomon 
(because the shadow is measured from the circumference 
of the gnomon), let a circle be described, and in the centre 

3. Of. Apa-devata, apa-mrityu, apa-karma, apa-gati, etc. which also- 

coii\'ey similai eennotations. 



of it let a mnku be erected, of twelve angulas in height and 
of the same diameter; mark points where the shadow falls 
before and after noon on the east and west of the 
circumference, then having computed the sines of the 
declination three ghatiMs after the sun-rise, and three 
ghatikas before sun-set, multiply the difference between 
these two sines by the hypotenuse of the shadow at the 
third ghafikd after sun rise, and the product being divided 
by the cosine of the latitude of the place, the quotient will 
give the angulas as their integral parts. Then remove the 
eastern point so many angulas etc. recording as the sun is 
in the south or north latitude, by this means all the points 
of the compass may be rectified^ 

In this ease the apacchayd appears to be measured 
from the chaya by the circumference of the circle for all 
practical purposes, which shows the displacement (as in 
Fig. II). But in accepting apacchaya in this sense the 
following are the grave objections: — 

(0 The amount of the corrections given in the Manasara 
are too large, the maximum correction possible, on account 


1. Essay on the Architecture of the the Hindus, pp. 21-22. 

This passage has also been quoted by Mr, A. V, T. Iyer in his Indian Architecture 
(Vol T, p. 92) without either verifying its existence, presumably in some manuscript 
or reeonelHcg it with the corresponding passages he himself has partially quoted from 
the Manasara end the Mayamata (pp, 80-Sb). But Mr. Bam Baz has frankly ad- 
mitted his inability to explain the directions of the Manasara' : the portions of the 
manuscripts which are in my possesssion are so imperfect .from the causes before 
noticed, that the whole taken together, conveys but a very imperfect idea of the sub- 
ject treated on” (ibid p. 19) 

A similar admission has also been made in dealing with the principles of shadow by 
Br. Thibaut in his effort to translate into English the Fancha slddhantika of 
Varahamihira (pp. 8, 77 etc. Translation) and Pt.‘ 8udhakar Dvivedi who collabo- 
rated wiih Dr. Thibaut and wrote »'"anskrit commentary (p. 7 Text) but who 
occasionally passed over the difficulties with the remark that' no further eiaeidation 
is necessary as it is very simple, (P. 74, 7.j, etc.) 

Ko mention of the apacchaya is made in any of the numerous astronomical 
and architectural treatises (e* g. see pp. 2-4> which deal with all other principles of 
the shadow except in the Mana§ara and the Mayamata which is a mere summary 
of the Manasara and Kasyapa-silpam, and possibly in the untraced manuscript of the 
Surya-siddhanta wherefrom Bam Eaz appears to have quoted* 
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of tlie change of decimation of' the sim in the interval 
between the morning observation and the after-noon one, 
being less than l/300th part of the length of the gnomon, 
i.e., less than 1/4 angula approximately, while in the 
Manasara it is stated to be 8 angulas (or even 10 angulas) 
in Makarah 

(ii) The times when the correction is zero should be 
the solstices (June 21-22 and December 21-22), but it is 
not so in the Manasara, 

(m) The maximum corrections between the times when 
the correction is zero should be the same, but in the 
Manasara they are different^. 

If, on the other hand, the apacchaya is to be subtrac- 
ted from the length of the shadow in the west or east 
(fig. ILL) an angula being taken to be the 9b'th. part of the 
gnomon, the following are the objections: -- 

(1) The times when the correction is zero should be 
the solstices (June 22 and December 22) but it is not so in 
the Manasara (see. p. 9) 

(2) The maximum corrections between the times when 
the correction is zero should be the same, but in the ManasSra 
they are different. 

(3) The real correction throughout the year will 
differ from that given in the Manasara (see above). 

The actual mode of correction as given in the Manasara 
is also confusing. It is stated that the, length of the 
gnomon should be divided into ninety-six parts, and of 

1* * See p. 420, foot note. 

2. See p. 420, Thus one maximum which occurs in the beginning of Vriscika is 
of 4 angulas and the other which occurs in the beginning of Makara. is of S angula.s ; 
but these two should have been equal. 
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these parts the apaccJiaya should be left out and (the 
correct) east (point) should be (thus) found out; and this 
is followed by the measures of the apacchaya in different 
monthsh 

Again it is stated in a passage which may be literally 
rendered as follows : — 

“The aforesaid angulas should be marked in the shadow 
to the left and right of the centre ; what is left after 
deducting these angulas would give the correct {i.e., 
due) east line. In the shadow facing the east-left the left 
( — point) should be marked. (In the shadow moving 
to the east in the left point should be marked ; thereafter 
moving towards the west opposite the right u e. left, the 
right point should be marked) ; and the artchiteet should 
leave out the apaccM^a and draw the east- west line. By 
taking (the cord) through the north direction towords the 
east region (thus) the extension of the hsh should be made 
and the angula point should be marked in front ; the 
door (entrance) of the fish (i. e. points) of intersection 
should be marked to the south and north of that line; the 
lini drawn joining the head and tail of the fish is the 
north-south line; the point should be marked by moving 
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the cord up to the circular orb (eiieuinference^)". 
The intermediate quarters are stated to be found out thus: 
‘the angula is marked to the north of the point of the east 
angula (already) marked and the north-east line is 
drawn from the point (extending) up to the west^’. 

The importance of a coi’rect solution of the diffieul- 
ties can hardly be exaggerated, the issue is clear and the 
responsibility is great. Seemingly the findings and clear 
statements of our astronomical and architectural standard 
authorities (e. g. the Manasara) are at variance with the 
established facts of modern astronomy. If no proper 
solution be found, there is a danger of these ancient autho- 
rities being held as erroneous and misleading. 

Any suggestions which would contribute to a solution 
of the difficulties will be gratefully acknowledged and will 
serve a great purpose. 


■sjj ■ , 
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1. (Then in two lines it is stated that winter solstice 
begins in December 21-22 and summer solstice in June 
21-22). 
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THE EARLY MIGRATION OF SOUTH INDIAN CULTURE 
TO INDO-CHINA AND THE EAST INDIES. 

S. V. Viswanalha, National College, TricMnopoly. 

1. Introduction. 

It is almost a trite observation that India has been 
from times immemorial carrying on peaceful intercourse, 
both political and commercial, with the nations of antiquity 
in the East as well as in the West. There is good reason 
to believe that the eomiection with the West had subsisted 
from the very earliest period of the history of humanity^. 
Evidence is strong of an ancient and flourishing trade 
between India and the nations in the East, as is testified by 
the early importation of Chinese silk into India^. It 
has been also a well-nigh established fact that the people of 
South India had a very large part to play in this maritime 
trade. Roughly, it may be said that, as North India kept 
alive the political contact with foreign nations through the 
ages of the history of our country, the people of the South 
were mainly responsible for her commercial and industrial 
prosperity which was fostered by the long and tedious 
voyages which the enterprising and sea-faring South 
Indian, undertook from very early times. It is now obvious 
that India both ‘gave’ and took’. Indian influences flowed 
into foreign lands as foreign influences freely migrated 
into India. This resulted in making Hindu culture, as we 
have it developed in the early centuries of the Christian 
era, composite and comprehensive, as it led to the founda- 
tion of a ‘Greater India’ beyond the seas. 

1. Fmj: Children of the BwXf "2. The discoveries made at Mohenjo Dan 

and Harappa prove clearly the existence of commerce between India and the west a 
least from 3000 B. C. 

2, Feriphis of the Erythrean Sea^ para 56, P, 222. 
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2. The Points of Contact. 

The Dravidians of South India played the most impor- 
tant part in this pre-historie navigation and colonization 
of foreign lands. Indian trade with the West was chiefly 
carried on in places on the west coast of India— Bar- 
baricum, Barygaza and Malabar. Our authorities are 
agreed that of these centres, the Malabar Coast afforded the 
most convenient landing-place for ships ; and it was the most 
important and the safest destination for boats that were 
bound to India. The Dravidians of the west coast were 
the carriers of the commerce between India and the West- 
ern world. The commercial centres on the east coast that 
served as rendezvous of this foreign commerce were the 
sea-port towns on the coasts of the Pandyan kingdom, such 
as Korkai; Kaveripattanam, the Chola capital; the harbour 
at Mahabalipuram, where to-day stand the rathas of the 
.Pandava brothers, that facing boldly on the sea tell the 
ever-lasting fame of the architecture of the Paliava race; 
the seaport towns far to the North, as modern Yizagapatam 
and Masulipatam and the coastal towns of Orissa and 
South Bengal. 

One of the most remarkable features in the evolution 
of Indian culture is, as I have shown elsewhere, that it is 
not merely a composite culture, the result of the blend of 
the various streams in India', but it is capable of assimilat- 
ing what was considered as remakable in the culture of 
foreign peoples, and imparting to outsiders what was the 
kernel of her culture and the glory of her civilzation. In 
this way was laid the foundation of the greater India in 
lands over the seas. The influence of her culture spread 

If See mj book ^Eacial Synthesis in Eindu Culture,^ v&l, TrubaeT^® Orient#! 
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over Serindia and distant Java and Indo-Cliina in the 
Bast. I propose in this short paper to present some of the 
outstanding features of the contribution of South India 
in the making of this culture of Greater India. The 
subject is very vast and comprehensive, and one could only 
chalk out the main lines of research, that might stimulate 
further and more elaborate study of the subject. 

“ Prom the Brahmaputra and Manipur to the Tonkin 
Gulf we can trace a continuous string of petty states ruled 
by those scions of the Ksatriya race, using the Sanskrit 
or the Pali language in official documents and inscriptions, 
building temples and other monuments of the Hindu style 
and employing Brahmin priests at the propitiatory 
ceremonies connected with the court and the state*'’. What 
exactly is the part played by the states in South India in 
the imparting of this Indian culture to these foreign 
peoples is the theme of this short article. 

3. The work of Agastya. 

One of the sages of early India, who took upon them- 
selve the voluntary and irksome duty of “Aryanising” 
the un- Aryans® was the great Agastya, the ^short’ rsi of 
magical charm, the gum of the Asuras in Indian literature. 
He is the mum' of the South, and was mainly responsible, 
as the tradition and the folklore of this part of India go 
to show, for the cultural institutions of South India in 
pre historic times, based on the Aryan modeP. He was 
perhaps the author of a grand scheme of colonization, as 
the various relics in Indo-China and Java appearing in 

1. 0eraini on Ptolemej^s Geography, P. 122. 

2. See Missionary mTk in Macial Bynth esis in Bindu Culture op, cit, 

3. The intr^uction of Aryan institutions into South India is attributed to the 

sa|0 Agastya m Tamil works, " 
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connection with his name seem distinctly to prove. Even in 
thQ Ahitta J alaha oi J ataka this sage is said to 

have migrated from south India to Kara dvipa, which I 
would identify with the Kalakam in the ^angam literature 
of the Pattinappalai^. This island is included in the 
territory of the king of Zabej, which is perhaps identical 
with ^ri' Bhoja, the same as modern Celebes, the Zabej of 
Suleiman. This connection of Agastya with the East is 
commemorated in the figures of a ‘deity’, which are 
frequently met with in the East Indies, and which. Sir 
Walter Elliot says, are peculiar to J avanese Hinduism^ 
The figure that is referred to is represented as an elderly 
bearded man wearing a richly ornamented costume. This 
image o£ ‘Bhafara Guru’ or installed in the 

shrines, according to Elliot, is due to Chinese influence. 
‘Though Bhatara Guru is an aspect of Siva, he is a 
sufficiently distinct personality to have a shrine of Ms own 
like Gawesa and Durga, in temples where the principal 
image of isiva is of another kind.’ Obviously, this figure is 
of uncommon occurrence in South Indian temples. 
The image is not of a God, as there is reference 

in connection with it distinctly to ‘Mahaguru’ 

‘ the great teacher’, Mr. Gangoli identifies the images 
with those of Agastya'*. Elliot has some difficulty in 
regard to the identification of this figure, and it seems to 
me that it will disappear with this conclusion. Why he is 
called Bhatara Guru will also become apparent, if we take 
in this connection the fact that in tradition Agastya is 
looked upon as a ‘i^aivite’ who was carrying on missionary 


1. Mahamaliopadliya V. Swaminatha Iyer Ed. F. 294; il 187 — 191. 

2. Hinduism and Buddhism, HI P. 179. 

3. 3upam for 1926, Agastya, the grand coloniser ^ 
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work among tlio non- Aryan peoples. From the inscriptions 
of Malabar we find the Bhatdra was a word used in that 
district to denote the god ^iva. 

4. The Evidence of Tradition and Epigraphy. 

. Indo-Chinese inscriptions, architecture and religious 
traditions disclose the close connection between South India 
and the countries in the Fast. Ligor, one of the provinces 
of Indo-China is supposed to have been founded in the 
traditions of the country by one Dantakumara, a fugitive 
from the Godavari district, who got ship-wreciied off the 
coast of the Malay peninsula in his voyage of enterprise^' 
The kingdom of Champa is divided into three provinces 
each of which was prominent at some period of the hist ory 
of Indo-China : 1. Amaravatl (Quang-nam), the very 
name of which indicates a Dehhanese origin, from the 
great seat of the Andhra empire in India. 2. (Bing-Dinh) 
and 3. Panduranga (Panran) which also shows obviously 
connection with India, identical with the famous Vaisnava 
shrine in the Bombay Presidency. Kauthara was an impor- 
tant division of the last of these. The word is derived from 
Sanskrit, kuthara meaning an ‘ axe’, and it will be shown 
in the sequel that this division was so called because of 
the intimate connection of Parasuram a of the Malabar 
tradition with the foundation of this district. It has been 
supposed by some ‘Greater India’ scholars that Champa 
has to be derived from Champa (Bhagalpur) in west Bengal. 
But as Elliot indicates," there is evidence to show that 
the Chams of Champa were colonizers by sea, rather than 
immigrants into the country by the land-route. Rather, one 


3. Gerini, op*cit- p, 107. 

2. Hinduism and Buddhism III p. 145 i,. 
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may be disposed to find some relation between ‘ Cbampa- 
pati’ for whom a temple was dedicated in the ancient Chola 
capital, Kaverippattanam and the district of Champa in 
Indo-China. 

The Hindu dynasty of Champa, according to the tradi- 
tions prevalent in that country, was founded somewhere 
between 150 and 200 A. D. It was very probably founded 
by a ^rlMara, as the VO'Canh inscription tells us- This 
epigraph was found inscribed on a block of granite in the 
village of Vo-Ganh in the province of South Annam. Finot 
says^, ‘it is the oldest Tndo-Cbinese record’, ‘comparable 
indeed in many respects to the oldest inscription of 
Rudradaman at Girnar or to the contemporary inscrip- 

tions of ^atakarni Vasisthlputra at Kanheri.’ This inscrip- 
tion represents a stage ‘which cannot possibly date later 
than the third century A, D,, and it seems to have fairly 
closely followed the developments and even the temporary 
fashions in writing in Southern India’. The inscription 
runs as a gift of gold, silver, grains and other property by: 

MararajaJculavamsavilhiisanena 1 
Sri Mdralokanrpateh kulanandanenall 

The King Sri Mara of this inscription is said to be the 
ornament of the clan and family of ‘Sri Mara Rajah He 
was the founder of the Hindu dynasty of Champa. It is 
rather interesting to note that Mara was a title assumed 
generally by the members of the ruling family of the 
Pandyas in South India, and it is on the face of it, possible 
that at least the title of Mara for the King of Champa was 
borrowed from that of the Pandyas, who in those times 
were renowned for their capacity for good Government as 


Hie Indian Mistoriced 
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well as for their eoibniercial prosperity; In -tliis -eonnec- 
tion, another small fact seems to lend some weight to our 
conclusion. Among the traditions of Funan or Cambodia 
is mentioned an envoy, Su-Wu sent by Pan -Chan one of 
its kings to the King of India at about the year 240 A, D, 
The name of the latter appears as Mao-Lun. This word 
is rendered by Dr. Sjdvain Le%'i as Murunda.^ It seems 
that this Indo-Chinese word approximates in sound more tp 
Mai-an than Murunda, as Levi would have us suppose. Es- 
pecially, as during this time the Pandyas were having a 
fairly prosperous period of rule at Madura. It is apparent 
that the king to whom the embassy went was one of the 
Pandya Kings of the early 6'anpaTO epoch. 

As regards the cultural origins of Cambodia, tradition 
ascribes to it a Malayan as well as an Indian origin. It is 
likely that influences flowed into this country both from 
the Southern Malay archipelago as well as from India 
direct. A comparative study of the habits, institutions 
and religious and social life of the people of Malay and 
Indo-Chiua may warrant an assumption that the latter 
may have borrowed in some important respects from 
the former. It is believed among the people of Cambodia 
that the race was descended ‘ from Kambu Svayambhuva, 
(^iva) and his consort Mera or Pera. The kings of the 
country suppose that they were descended from a Brahmin 
Kaundinya apparently from South India. Elliot says, 
it may be - affirmed with some certainty that Kaundinya 
started from Mahabalipuram’^. This Brahmin, so the 
tradition states, was addressed ‘by a supernatural voicie tb 

go and reign in Punaii’. He rejoiced at the vision, set sail 

^ — - — — ^ \ ...a ' 

1. Journal j^siatique. Vol. 
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:t 0 -Iiido- 01 iina, landed at the shores of the far-off seas, 
married a Naga princess Soma, and was enthusiastically 
received aS: their king by the people of Funan. We have 
the name of llaundinya given variously as Hun-Hui, 
according to the annals of the Tsin dynasty, and Huntien 
in the Chi dynasty annals. It is. stated that Kaunclinya 
name from Chi or Ohio ( ?) before 265 A. D., or by another 
account in 400 A. D. If we take the word to be JEIuntiau 
it would no doubt be suggestive of 'Pandyan, and it is 
possible that this fitst king of Gamboja was closely related 
to the Pandya kingdom, though it cannot be ascertained in 
what way exactly. Especially, does this seem plausible, 
as according to the traditions prevalent in Indo-Ohiiia and 
the East Indies, Kauadinya is the originator of the civili- 
zation of Java, Champa and Gamboja. 

Coming next to Java, the native tradition in that island 
is to the effect that Brahinanism was introduced into the 
land by one Brahmin sage Tritreshtha, and that the colo- 
nists, most of them came from Kalihga and from Gujerat. 
That Gujerat was very intimately related to Java is 
apparent from an old Gujerati proverb which says, ‘those 
who go to Java do not come back.’^ Though this may 
indicate an aversion to Java, the contact of Gujerat and 
Java is obvious in the adage. The Hindu culture in Java 
is also attributed to one Kundagga (Kaundinya). Three 
Sanskrit inscriptions found at East Borneo at Koete give 

a genealogical table to the following effect: 

Kundagga 

A'wa Yarman 

r 

Mula Yarman 

J. G'J;. L pt. 1 for 1895} app. IV, 



Tlie last of the line is said in the epigraphs to ha¥e 
made donations to Brahmins for a sacrifice that they 
had performed. The inscriptions are, for this reason as 
well as for the sake of convenience known as the Ftipa 
(sacrificial post) inscriptions. Kern considers them to 
belong to the 5th century A. D- or earlier; while Vogel 
tells us that they are written in the South Indian Pallava 
characters. 

To revert now to the inscriptions of Camboja. In the 
words of Elliot, the earliest Oambojan inscriptions date 
from the beginning of the 7th century A. D., and are 
written in an alphabet closely resembling that of the 
inscriptions in the temples of Papanatha at Pattadkal in 
the Bijapur district They are composed in Sanskrit 
verse of a somewhat exuberant style, which revels in the 
commonplaces of Indian poetry. It is likely that colonists 
from the West, say Gujerat or Bijapur came to 
Mahabalipuram which was a great harbour, and from there 
took boats which should have taken them to the East. 

The Takopa inscription in Java mentions the construc- 
tion of a tank near a temple of the place, and this was left 
in the custody of a Committee known by the names, 
SBnoTniuJchttm, MoiHiffTSmum sltlA OhapcittST. W^hat these 
terms mean it is not easy to discover. The first perhaps 
refers to the commanders of the army, the word being 
either SeM-mukJia ot Sena- muhhy a. Manigramam is in 
Malabar District society and folklore a commercial commu- 
nity of the west coast of India. The word ChapaUar is 
peculiar to Malabar. It is used in Malayalam literature 
to denote a body of people who have pledged themselves 
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to the king’s cause; men who would stand or 
fall with the king. Instances have been found of 
these S a paftars ascending the same funeral pyre that 
burnt the dead body of their ruler or chief. >So much was 
their loyalty and fidelity. They were perhaps, the chosen 
body-gaiirds of the king, e. ig., as we have in the case of the 
‘Slave-king’ Altmash — the' company of the chosen 40. The 
term is probably derivable from mpatham (pledge). They 
are known as .SaVflf /or in Malabar. 

0 . Some Minor Influences. 

Among other evidences of South Indian influences in 
the traditions of Indo-China may be mentioned certain 
practices prevalent in that country, e. g., inheritance 
through the female line (compare, the Mariimakkattayam 
law in Malabar) by which rights to the property of the 
house pass to the nephew (manim i^kan) and not to the son 
Qmkm). This will be. adverted to later. Kaundinya 
Jaya Varman one of the kings of Funan is said to have 
sent to China a Buddhist preacher by name Nagasena, who 
carried with him as gifts to be made to the king of the 
latter country, among other articles, an elephant carved in 
white sandal and two stiipas of ivory. Rudra Varman 
who succeeded Jaya Varman sent to the Chinese emperor 
an image of Buddha made of sandal- wood about the 
year 520 A. D. Similarly, it is mentioned that in a temple 
at Champa an image was found made of the same wood. 
Sandalwood and ivory are peculiarly South Indan products. 
Besides, there are place-names in these regions which cor- 
respond in sound or meaning to well-known sites in South 
India. This also seems to indicate the close relationship 
of the culture of these lands with that in the South lu- 
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The kings nf Indo-China from 9 ,hout the '5% eentury 
are seen to call themselves with the appellation ‘Varman’, 
and this may indicate a borrowing from the Pallavas of 
South India. Among the kings of Amaravati are found 
the following: Bhadra Varman (c. 400) : 6ambhu Air- 
mail (590-630); IndraVarman (875-890); Simha Varmau 
(1000) and Rudra Aarman (1070). The following is a fairly 
full genealogy of the kings of Punan, all the names ending 
in Varman: 

Chandra Varman (dth cent.) 

I 

Kaundinya Jaya Varman (485) , 

I ■ ■ ■ ■ 

Vira Varman 


Bhava Varman Mahendra Varman 

^ruta Varman Isana Varman 

1 I 

Brestha Varman Jaya Varmau (800) 

■" ■■ I ■ ■ 

' I Iridra Varman (890) •• 

Taso Varman (900) 

‘ Raj endra Varman (950) ■ 

‘ ■ ' ■ : 1 ' ■ 

. ^ Surya Varman(llOO) 

Some of these names look like having been borrowed 
from Pallava genealogy, and a few of them like the latter 
in India were great builders, g., Indra Varma, Yaso 
Varman and Rajendra Varman. 

6. Beligious Beliefs and Practices. 

Coming to deal with the religious beliefs and practices 
we find that the religions of Buddhism and Brahmanism, 
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*1^ :in its two r .forms Jsaivism and ’Vai§navisra;...as 
..well Saktisin and Tantrism of the Malabar or Nepalese 
type found favour with the kings and people of Indo- 
china and the East Indies. The order of the introduetion 
of these religions is not easily fixed. But it^would appear 
4hat the most favoured in Indo-Ohina was ^aivism; while in 
the, -East Indies, in general, it may be said that Yaisna- 
vism , was the first fonn to be adopted, and a little later, 
perhaps, it is seen to flourish side by side with i^aivism 
which got superimposed on the sister-faith in many parts 
of the country.^ 

All over Greater India in the East we find there was 
religious toleration to the same extent as was iii evidence 
ill the lands fro.n where these religions were borrowed. 
As regards Buddhism, it seems that influences flowed both 
from China on the one side, and Ceylon on the other. 
What form of Buddhism found general favour with the 
people, it is hard to fix j but the Buddhist beliefs and rites 
in the; islands seem to warrant a conclusion that it was 
Buddhism of the Mahay am type that was prevalent in 
these countries. In some of these lands Buddhism ■ pre- 
ceded Brahanism ; while in others it was wee- Ea- 
Hian speaks of Brahamanism flourishing in Java of his 
time.’ I’tsing says that Brahmanism was imposed oi^ 
Buddhism in Cambodia, ;; 

• The introduction and progr^-ss of Buddhism in 
Java from South India and Ceylon is thus indicated ih 
the Tamil epic Manimekalnif The heroine Manimekalai 
is said to have proceeded to the shrine of Champapati 

1. Ibid, p. 178. 

2. ManimeWiaUi, V. S. I ed. Bk XIV. 
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awd later to Java, wliieh had itS’ capital at Nagapuram. 
The king of the place was one Punyaraja, son of Bhumi- 
chandra. He claimed descent from Indra and spoke a 
language closely allied to Tamil. The story of this king is 
thus given iij the Tamil epic : ‘Merchants who arrived by 
sea from Java complained of a famine in that land, because 
of draught ; and a despised Brahmin youth, Aputra by- 
name, started on a voyage to Ghavakam to relieve the 
destress of the people there. But a storm drove his ship 
to the coast of Manipallavam (in North Ceylon). Aputra 
starves himself to death at Manipallavam, but is reborn 
at Chavakam in the hermitage of one Manmukha. The 
iring- of Java, referred to as Bhumichandra, was childless ; 
he adopted this child, and Aputra in course of time became 
the king of Chavakam. Prom the time of the birth of this 
prince the rains never failed, harv ests had been plentiful 
and the people had never heard of famine or pestilence. 
This prince having heard of Manimekalai enquired as to 
her antecedents, and was told, there was none equal to this 
maid in all Jambudvlpa. She was a nun of great piety and 
virtue that had come from Kaverippattaraam, and posses- 
sed marvellous and miraculous powers’.^ The king got 
under her influence a new vision of his previous birth, knew 
that he was only the adopted son of the late king, and 
therefore resolved on giving up the throne, to become a 
recluse and a disciple of the Buddhist nun. He took him- 
self to Manipallavam, and learnt the Buddhist doctrines. 
After having mastered the tenets of the new faith he went- 
back to his own kingdom, which he ruled over in peace there 


i. Ibid, bk. XXV. 
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after. This ‘Manimekhaiai Tradition’ seems to have taken 

# 

a deep, root in Java, and the name of the sea-goddess among 
the Javanese is Manimekalai, the same as we find among the 
Tamils of the £migam period. It would look therefore as 
if it was the Mahayana form of Buddhism as it obtained 
in Ceylon that was first introduced into the East Indies. 

As regards the introduction of Buddhism into Indo- 
china, Taranatha says that it was introduced there by 
the disciples of Va^ubandhu. This is perhaps borne out 
hy an inscription at ^rey Santhor which states that the 
^stra, ^gdku^vibMgg was introduced into the country, 
by one I^irtipandita. This Ma^gavibMgct, is appnrentiy. 
rhe same as the IJadhyanta vibhaga, the author of whieh 
y?as the great Buddhist teacher Vasubandhn. 

7. The €fods of Indo-China and Mast Indies. 

The Gods of both religionjs,— Brabmanical Hinduism 
and Buddhism, were worshipped, and, in general, all the 
three religion^ find re|;resehtation ip temples ’ and temple 
architectnre as well a^ literature and daily religious obser- 
yance^. 4”^onf th^ <^ods wer^hipped in Ind.o-Ghipa 
ta mentfipn^d:'^? the mo^ powerful, ia §pohen as t^e 
f (|od ’• h®^e a# we^ as eiaawhere^ and 4? giyan 1%, 

p|§ce finong. the Pe appetre 

‘ sufj^e laity’.. Pe |a kpoym hy his variop? nam^, 
leyara,, Palupati, ^anhe^a^ oiya eta^ and soi|jgthn^ 
^peare .ip eoniunetion wth Vi^nu as 
andHarihara. He is the most important of 
‘ Trinity’, hjit ia aphie paaps i>ia9e is tajken by the 
Buddha in the pantheon. 

In Amaravatl, one of the Indo-Chinese provinces, is 
a famous temple dedicated to this God, IhP .niifto, fil ids 
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temt>ie is thus given According to tradition, the linga 
Bhadresvara had been shaped by Siya himself, and han- 
ded over by him to the rsi Bhrgu who gave it over to 
Uroja, the founder of the royal dynasty of Champa’. It 
is noticeable in this connection that Bhrgu and his son 
Bhargava (Parasurama — the Rama of the axe) were to 
some extent instrumental in the expansion of Indian cul- 
ture in Indo-China and the East Indies. 

But the kings of greater India were tolerant. Temples 
in Indo-China are ‘tower-shaped, built of strong bricks, 
patiently and most artistically carved, and their inner 
recesses contain wonderful sculptures of gods and god- 
desses, not the least important among them, being some 
peculiarly South Indian : ^iva, Visnu, Uma, Laksmi, 
Skanda, Ganesa, and Nandi, Buddha and Lokesvara,’. 
Three gods worshipped by the people of Champa are seen 
to be peculiary South Indian, vis., Skanda or Subra- 
hmanya, ^ankaranarayana or Harihara and ^iva in his 
dancing posture as Nataraja. life word ^dsta appears as 
the name of one of the gods of Camobdia. Elliot is appa- 
rently uncertain about the derivation,, of the, name, and 
says, ^asta is one of the names of Bodhisattva along with 
Maitreya and Avalokitesvara^ ; it sounds like a title of 
4ahya muni. This identification does not seem to be cor- 
rect. ^asta or Dharma-^asta is the name under which 
Harihar or Afj/ojppan. appears in Malabar. An 
inscription of Ang Pou reads thus and is in praise of 4asta 
or Harihara : 

Jayato jagatam hMtyai hrtmandhl Hardcyutau 

Parvatlsripatitvena hhinnamuriidhardvapi. 

1. Emot.HI p. 120 f. 
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Which when translated will be, ‘ Victory be to Hara 
and Acyuta united into one for the welfare of the world, 
though they differ in their external form as the Lords of 
Parvati and ^ri 

In the temple of Ankor-Wat are seen images dedi- 
cated to the gods of ^aivism, Vaisnavism and Buddhism. 
Along with ^iva images there are also ^akti images. We 
note however one peculiarity. The Buddha is seen inclu- 
ded in a trinity of (born of the lotus-Bra- 

hma), (lotus-eyed-Visnu), and the Buddha. 

This is found in the place of the old and traditional 
classification of Brahma, Visnu and ^iva. The Buddha 
is therefore mentioned as identical with Siva. This change 
may indicate one of two points, ^iva was not included 
because he was the ‘ Royal God’, and therefore above all 
else ; and the worship of the Buddha had become so 
prominent, that he was given the place occupied by ^iva. 

One of the ports of Southern Annam, Natrang is 
towered by a brick shrine dedicated to Bhagavatl, and 
known under the name of Po-nagar. Very near the temple 
of this goddess is the Vo-Canh inscription. ‘Bhagavatl,’ 
Elliot says,’^ ‘was probably the creation of local fancy’. 
The Bhagavatl cult is peculiar in India to Malabar, and is 
said to have been introduced there by Bhargava 
Parasurama, who has the ‘ axe’ as his favourite emblem. 
The district where the temple was situated was also known 
as Kauthara, derived from which means the axe. 

This corresponds to the epithet Parmurama Jcsetra given 
to the Malabar coast where tradition tells us that temples 
numbering over a hundred were constructed for this 


1, Ibid, p. 145. 
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goddess by this sage. Either Paralarama hiifiself 
have had a hand in the foundation of this temple of 
Bhafavati; or the worship of the goddess in Indo-China 
was perhaps directly due to the religious influences that 
had flowed there from the Malabar Coast. Any way, there 
is little, doubt that Parasurama was another of the Aryan 

who were responsible for the introduction of Indian 
cultural influences into Indo-China. This fact is attested 
by another circumstance, wa., that the law-book that was 
found mostly in use among the Indo-Chinese was that of 
Bhargava., 

i. Some Otker Pecutiaf I^Oiiih Indian l^eligious l^eatures. 

One other Dekhan feature that may be mentioned in 
connection with the gods worshipped in Greater India is 
that, as in the ease of the temples in West India (and 
some in South India also), the presiding deity in the temple 
is given the name of the monarch that was responsible for 
fke bbiigtruction of the temple to the godh J^of example, 
thb letoplfe of Pattadkal is that of Vijayesvara, because ii 
was bttilt by the king Vijayaditya. We have examples of 
this practice both in Cambodia and Champa, in Indo-China 
and ill Bali ih the island of dava. 

To mention another feature. In the central shrine of 
the monumentai temple at Ankor-Wat there is seen a figure 
of the Buddha, which to Elliot ‘seems to be quite out of 
place’\ dhe temple of Ankor-Wat is a Hindu sanctuary, 
and apparently, the image of the Buddha was a superimpo- 
sition by the Hinayanists on a Btihdu image. Some scholars 
haye indeed held that the whole temple was at one time a 

1.. rr. ina., in. p; if. 

2. EHiot, III, p. 135. 
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palace with ft central throtie on which in later times was 
fteated the image of the Buddha, The Chinese pilgrim 
Chou Ta-Kuan thinks that if wfts a tomb of oiie of the 
kings. ThiSj like the pi*etious explanation seems fanciful 
and unnecessary. The point to be considered is, what may 
have been there in the plafee of the image of the Buddha 
wich is now found ; was there an3H;hing at all ? need there 
be anything*? could it have been an empty seat? 

The clue to the answer to these questions, I think, will 
be given by the ‘ empty throne which is also found in 
temples at Annam and Bali. Scholars are agreed that it is 
only an ‘ empty throne Hhat is found in these places, and 
no doubts seem to be entertained in respect of this matter. 
Elliot says later, — and he is half-disposed to equate the 
two — ‘ perhaps an empty th'rofte such as is seen in the 
temples of AtiUam aiid Bali would have been the best 
symbol’. He does not, however o:^er us an explanation of 
the phenomenon^ The solution to these difficulties will be 
offered by the concept of the ‘ void’, the secret of the 
etherial nothingness (raJiasya) which is the main feature of 
the Nataraja temple at Chidambaram in South India. It is 
ft peculiar South Indian philosophical concept, for which 
there is nothing to correspond in the religious practices of 
Korth India or anywhere else. It seems to me that the 
‘empty throne’ is only the secret of the void, found in 
Chidambaram, to which the inquisitive and pious Hindu is 
led step by step. It is symbolical of the unfolding of the 
mystery of mysteries. The mystery of the ‘ empty throne^ 
cannot be so easily solved by any other explanation or 
interpretation. 


1 , ma. 
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9. Priests and Worship in Temples. 

HoWjM consideration of the priesthood 

in these lands. Who were the custodians of the religious 
practices, and the worshippers in these temples'? 
Obviously, they must correspond to the religions that were 
in vogue. One can reasonably expect therefore both 
Brahmanical and Buddhist priests. According to Elliot’s 
version of the description by the Chinese pilgrim Chou 
Ta-Kuan, the literati came under three heads; 1. Pa,n-Chi 
2. The Bonzes (Ch’u-Ku) and 3. The Taoists (Pa-ssu- 
Wei)\ 

To deal first with the Buddhist priests and learned 
men of the order. They used to shave their heads and wear 
yellow robes, for these were the emblems of the Buddhist 
monastic order. They uncovered their right shoulder. 
The lower part of their body was covered with a skirt of 
yellow cloth (Jiasayam). They walked bare-footed. 
Their temples contained inside only one image, exactly like 
the Buddha ^akya, which they called Po-Lai (Prah). 
This deity is clothed in red, and is ornamented with 
vej’milion and blue. There are iio drums, symbols or flags 
in these temples. The Bonzes take only one meal a day, 
but do not avoid fish and meat which are offered even to the 
image of the Buddha in worship. They abstain from wine. 
Their texts are all written on strips of palm-leaf. They 
are men of great wnsdom, and are consulted by princes from 
time to time. The ways and habits of these seem to 
indicate that Buddhism as we have it in acceptance among 
them was not only of the Hinduised Mahayana type, but 
had lost much of its ancient simplicity and purity of 
character. 


1. The accouat is taken from Elliot, p, 120f, 
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Next, to speak of the Pa-ssu-Wei. TKey are said to 
dress like e veiy one else, except that they wear on their 
heads a piece of red or white stnffk Their temples are 
smaller than those of the Buddhists, for this form of 
Hinduism was less prosperous than Buddhism. Elloit 
affines it to Taoism, for these worship nothing but a block 
of stone, somewhat like the stone on the altar of the 
Sun-god in China. He does not know what gods they 
adore. They do not partake of the food of other people, or 
eat in public. They do not take wine. Prom this descrip- 
tion it may be assumed that the Pa-ssu-Wei were the 
worshippers of the and were religious men who were 
apparently adherents to the creed of the Pampatas. 

Elliot says that he does not know whom the Pan-Chi 
worship, and what exactly the name stands for. They have 
no schools, and it is difficult to say what books they read. 
Their mode of dress resembles that of others in general ; but 
they are seen to wear a white thread round their necks, 
which is their distinctive mark. They are said to attain to 
very high positions, Elliot surmises that Pan-Chi may 
stand for ‘pandital. But, if this identification were 
accepted, it would make the Pan-Chi a learned class, and 
not represent any religion, which the term is certainly 
intended to convey. Taking this suggestion it may at the 
most be stretched to mean ('Brahmins)’ ‘ panditas^ who 
worshipped, as the Sinarta Brahmins do now both ^iva and 
Visnu. It seems to me that it is possible that the word 
may suggest the Vaisnavites who are the only religionists 
that will remain unrepresented, as Pa-ssu-Wei stands for 
the Palupatas, and Ch* u-Ku the Buddhist priests. In view 
of this fact and the close relationship in sound of the word 

Puiaris o£ village aad goadeasea in South Isclift. 
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$^n-Ohi and the agama known in India as the Pmmraira, 
one may lead oneself to the conclusion that the term stands 
for the Yaisnava class of priests. 

10. Architecture and Monuments. 

It is not possible within the lAort compass of an article 
like this to deal in anything like a fair and full manner 
with the peculiarities of the art and architecture of 
Indo-China and Java; and therefore with the varied 
bearings of the temples and monuments of South India on 
those that are found in these lands. I shall be satisfied to 
touch only at the fringe of the subject here. We shall take 
for our examination a few of the outstanding temples. 

Let us first take the Ankor-Wat. According to the 
opinion of accepted authorities on the subject, there are 
many features of architecture in this temple closely akin 
to the Dravidian or South Indian, 'jphe first is their 
pyramidal nature. The whole structure of the teinple is 
more or less on the plan of the gopura^ of South Indian and 
besides, this temple, like many of the kind in Camhoj% is 
built on the top of pyramids, consisting of a number of. 
storeys, ope leading up to another by a flight of steps. 
Elliot is disposed to see in this a contrast to the E|rpYidian 
pattern, with its ‘ mysterious, halls V consisting normally’ of 
a pumber of structures on the same level. But those that 
have visited what are known as the ‘ hill temples’ of South 
India, for example, the rock-temple at Trichinopoly, 
dedicated to Matnibhutesvara or the one pt Tirupppran- 
kunram, enshrining the diety,jP,uhr^Kpa?ipy^ ’wih opce 
notice that the plans in thg eases a,re simiih.f* Tfio 
student of architecture will nete. Ip the ’c§^e pfthis teipide 
what has been mentioned as a defect of Dravidian archi- 



tecture by writers of the type of Fergusson. It is that 
they contain a ‘profusion of external ornament in high 
relief which ceases to produce ‘any effect proportionate 
to its elaboration’, by its very ‘ multiplicity’^. The finding 
of this defect, it seems to me, is due to a want of sympathy 
and of a proper understanding of the symbolism of Indian 
art. Particularly will it be unmeaning and wanting in 
importance to observers w’ho consider that ‘ the reliefs in 
the great corridors of Ankor are purely decorative,’ and 
that the artist justly felt that so long a stretch of plain 
stone wnuld be wearisome, and ‘ as decoration his work is 
successful.’ It will be uncharitable to think, as Elliot 
does, that the Dravidian craftsman was led by no nobler 
motive than ‘ filling up space’ in the work of art that he 
executed. Even if it be mere decorative filling in, the 
figures of birds and beasts, of plants and flowers are not 
made without a definite plan that will fall in a line with 
the national traits and artistic temperament of the people 
that created the art. It is the lack of understanding of this 
principle that makes Elliot wearied with the ‘ attempt to 
follow the battles of the Eamayana or the churning of the 
sea’ which becomes with him a ‘tedious task’^ The 
balustrades and corridors of the temples in Cambodia 
contain pictures as well as sculptures of the scenes from 
the Epics of India, as do some of the Dravidian Temples. 
Example, the Cakrapani temple at Kumbakonam or the 
temple of Miuaksi at Madura. Another feature of Ankor- 
,Wat that is similar to that of the South Indian temple is 
the toleration of religions indicated by the sculptures in it. 


p) 

.( 3 ) 


Pregussoa : ladiaa aad Eastern Architecture, p, 

EUiot<m,p.lS3 £. 
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‘ Tiie decoration and cult of the Cambojan temples often 
makes it difficult to say to wbat dieties they were 
dedicated.’ This feauture may be compared to that in the 
Dra vidian temples, say of the Colas, where Vaisnava 
symbols and images are met with in ^iya shrines and vice 
versa- This only reflects the spirit of tolerance and ecclecti- 
cism of the monarchs that caused their construction. 

The monuments of Java and Bali are perhaps better illus- 
trative of the borrowing made by the Bast in the department 
of the architecture of its temples. In Bali, temples have 
edifices which have the appearance of the South Indian 
ifopam. The temples of the Dieug- Plateau have been con- 
sidered by some to belong to the Calukyaii style, correspond- 
ing to the teinjiles in Pattadkal, Aihole etc., in West India, 
and the temples in Mysore territory, such as those at Belur 
and Halebidu. The style and plan of their construction 
would warrant rather their afiinity to the Pallava style of 
temples, not of the rock-cut, but of the structural variety 
like the Kailasanatha temple at Kancipuram. Especially 
in view of the fact that some of the temples on this 
plateaux were dedicated to the Pandava brothers (Compare 
the rock-temples in honour of the Pandavas at 
Mahabaiipuram) on the style and pattern of the Pallavas 
of South India, it seems more plausible that these temples 
belong to Che Pallava style rather than to the Calukyan. 
Besides, the degree of toleration shown in the sculptures of 
these shrines seem to make them closer allies of South 
Indian (Cola or Pallava) than of the Dekhan temples. 
Temples dedicated to the Mahabharata heroes, for example 
in the Dieng group cont nn many figures of Brahma, fsiva 
and Visnu. The Panataran temple in East Java is a 
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three storied pyramid, eontaining reliefs from the story 
of the Ramayana. It is dedicated to ^^i?a who is the 
chief God. It contains however, a good number of 
Vaisnava sculjjtures. In the temple of Chandi Djago a 
Vaisnavite King Yisnuvardhana is seen portrayed in 
the guise of the Buddha. The temple of Singasari which 
has three storej-sis a rectangular building with five towers. 
It is a mixed temple of f^iva and Buddha deities. Similar- 
ly, the l^iva temple at Banon not far from Boro-Budur 
and the temple group of Prambaiiara with its eight struc- 
tures are dedicated to all the gods, Brahma, Visnu, Siva 
and Nandi. In the words of Fergusson however* 'what 

these temples tell us is that Java got her Hinduism from 

Telingana and the mouths of Krishna’. 

Lastly, we come to the Buddhist temple at Boro-Budur. 
'The fundamental formative idea of the Boro-Budur monu- 
ment is that of a 'dagoba’ with five procession paths^.’ It is 
a 'Vihara’ of seven storeys eontaining a good number of 
beautiful sculptures illustrative of the Jalaha and other 
tales of Buddhism. The central structures, the 72 dagobas 
contain in each of them a statue of the Buddha, and the 
various cells that go to make up the entire edifice have 
each a Buddha statuette numbering on the whole, 436. In 
the view of Fergusson, the ‘ style and character of its 
sculptures are nearly identical with those of the latest 
eaves at Ajanta, and in the Western ghats, that they look 
as if they were executed by the same artists, and it is 
difficult to conceive 0 f any great interval of time elapsing 
between the execution of the two®.’ Besides, the ceils 

1. Indian and Elastern 4reli.»i> 759* 

■ Ibid,' "6,43. ■: 

3* Ibid, 044, 
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of the Mahabalipuram example are here repeated on every 
phase, but essentially as niches. 

This temple seems to have been built on the magnifi- 
cent and sublime plan of the traditional and highly evolved 
charm of the ‘Cakra’, which is found in use in both 
tantric Hinduism and Mahayana Buddhism, especially in 
connection with the worship of the Devi and Tara. The 
worship of the Goddess through this instrument is most 
prevalent in Malabar in South India, and in Nepal and 
Kasmir in the North. Even to-day we have the remini- 
seeuse of this ‘S5akd’ worship in the common and well- 
known Malabar forms of I'wari-seva or Bhagavati-sevd, 
conducted in Hindu households during certain fixed seasons 
in the year. ^ri-Cakra which is the most common symbol 
used for the worship of the Devi appears in three deve- 
loped forms. 1. Meruprastdra, 2. Bkmniprastdra S. 
Kaildsaprastdra. All these are more or less of the same 
ef&caey for the Upasaha (devotee), though there are 
certain differences in the detail of the figures, as well as 
in the formation and the location of the letters to be used 
in the various triangles that are formed in the oakra. The 
^iri-Gakra and its variants are supposed to be symbolical 
of the inner and spiritual epitome of man’s life. 

The plan of the temple at Boro-Budur shows with 
some modifications the ^ri-Cakra of Meruprastdra 
variety. It consists of heaps of buildings one adjacent to 
the other in one complete and unified form*. The outer 
fringe of the temple appears as a circle, and inside this are 
structures, set one close to another so that whole pile of 
buildings presents the shape of a pyramid, or ratha with 
a peak or cluster of peaks at the top. Each of the domes 
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that go to make up the entire edifice presents to the out- 
side view triangular sides. The whole shrine is seen to 
divide itself up into seven concentric circular groups. A’ 
bird’s eye view of the temple shows a large number of 
what in Pallava architecture are known as ‘ ratAas’, one 
placed on another in graded succession, according to di- 
mensions and height. As the temple seems to have been 
built on the style of the Pallava architecture, like many 
others in Java, ‘ it has not radiating arches, pillars and 
large halls’, which one should find if the temples were built 
in the usual Dravidian style of Colas.^ Fergusson appa- 
rently misses the peculiarity of the Java monuments, and 
that is why we find the following remarks of his : ‘ The 
character of the sculptures, and the details of the ornamen- 
tation in cave 26 at Ajanta, and 17 at N'asik and other 

places in the neighbourhood, are so nearly identical with' 
what is found in the Java monument, that the identity of 
the workmen and workmanship is unmistakable’.^ But 
he says, ‘ we have no monuments in that part of India to 
which we can point, that at all resembles Boro-Budur in 
design’. Therefore he is in some difficulty to explain his 
position. Hence we find him observe, ‘ it seems absurd 
however to suppose that so vast a community confined 
themselves to caves and caves only’. He seeks explana- 
tion by saying, ‘ they must have had structural buildings 
of some sort in their towns and elsewhere, but not one 
fragment of any such exists now’. It seems to me that 
the difficulty of Fergusson will vanish on the supposition 
that these monuments in J ava were built on the pattern of 


1. Elliot, III. p. 170. 

2* FergU330a, p. ,.660 f, 
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the Pallavas who have been builders in antiquity of both 
cave temples and structural temples somewhat based on the 
‘ ca?e’ variety. 

11. Arts, Letters and! Philosophy. 

Now to say a word about the literature and philosophy 
of these lands. It has already* been noted that the literati 
of Indo-Ghina were classified under the ^aivite, Vaisna- 
vite and Buddhist priests. Both Hindu and Buddhist 
works of religion and philosophy abound in the Malay 
peninsula. Themes from the Hindu epics, the Bamayam and 
the 3IaMhhamta, such as the fire-Ordeal of Sita, the mar- 
riage of Arjuna (Arjuna-vivaha), Bharata-yuddJia etc. were 
in favour, besides Nitisastras, Dharmasastras, Tantra texts. 
Grammars, Dictionaries, and the Puranas, especially the 
Brahmandapuranam. These were composed in the old 
literary language of the Javanese, which was commonly 
known as Basa havi (Bhasa-kavU or kavi, the language 
of poetry. There is abundant evidence of Tantrism in 
these lands, with its Devi, and the appurtenant mystic 
symbols, vajra, glianfa, miidrl, manjcda, yantra etc., all 
these being similar to the Tantra practices prevalent in 
Nepal and Malabar. 

All their philosophy is supposed to have its begin- 
ning in the principle ol Advaya, ‘the primordial principle 
from which the world of phenomena is evolved’^, in the 
Nam Jidyamfean, a treatise on Mahayana, This is spoken 
of as the creator of the Buddha as well as the Advayajncina 
(non-duality). This Adoaya is obviously derived from the 
Advaita of Sankara, which philosophy had its origin in 
Malabar, the birth-place of Sankara. 

Elliot, p. 172- 




WMle dealing with , ^aiyism and the slaiva priests, 
the Pa— ssn Wei, we had dccasion to i-efer to the induenee 
of the Pasupatas on the religion of Indo- China. We read 
in sPme inseiiptions at Sdok Kak Thom that a king Jaya- 
varnian of Cambodia smnmoned from Janapadaf^ a 
Brahmin Hiranyadama who was well-versed in SiddJia- 
vidya and elaborated the rules for the worship of the ‘Royal 
God’. may literary mean the learning of the 

sages. But, inasmuch as it dealt with the worship of the 
‘ Royal god’, Siva, it seems to be a branch of Saiva xjhi- 
losophy. This Hiranyadama is said to have taught the king 's 
priest four treatises known as Vrah vinaUka, NayoLiara, 
Sammoha, and Hira'cheda. These are apxrarently Saivite 
Tantrie texts. The king is then said to have ordered that 
‘ only members of fsivakaivalya’s family (that was the 
name given to the Saiva i)riest) reckoned on the mother’s 
line, men and women, should be Yajakas (sacrificers or 
worshippers) to the exclusion of others.’^ Besides in an 
inscription of another king of Camboja we have it that 
‘ the king was an adept in ^cdvoitara kalpa’.^ All these 
seem to indicate that the ^aiva philosphy referred to may 
be the same as what in Tamil land is called Haiva Sidd- 
hdnia. 

1. rinot in Inti Hist, Quart, Bee. 1025* . 

2. Elliot p. IMf. 

3. Finot op. cit. 


A SILVER COIN OF KING PR AS ANN AM ATR A; THE 
GRANDFATHER OF KING SUDEVA RAJA 
OFSARABHPUR. 

Lochan Prasad Pandeya Sharma Kavya Vinoda, 31. N. 
P. S., Balpur, via Baigarh, C. P., B. N. By. 

Legend in box-headed characters. 


On Wednesday the 28th of September 1927, when the 
village of Balpur was throbbing with joy over the advent 
of a ‘Circus party’, which was to entertain the eager rural 
population of the locality with the performances that 
night my favourite ‘old madam’ made her appearnce at 
about 3 P. M. and made me leap with joy by presenting to 
me a unique coin in the best condition of preservation. 
The coin as stated by the ^old madam' a widow of over 60 
years, belonging to the caste of gold-dust- washers known as 
Sonjharas or jharas, was found by her at Salhepali-a little 
village on the right bank of the Mandh (JTPW) river, a 
tributary of the Mahanadi, while washing sand and earth 
for gold-dust. This Saihepali the find-spot of this coin is 
about 10 miles (N. W.) from Balpur, my birth place, 
where numerous copper, silver and gold coins have been 
found, many of which belong to the Buddhist period. It is 
about 12 miles to the east from the village of Kirari, where 
a wooden pillar with inscriptions on it in Brahmi 
characters was unearthed in 1921. Saihepali is within the 
jurisdiction of the Eaigarh Feudatory State (Ghhattisgarh. 
C. P.) and it lies within 21 miles to S. E. from the famous 
SirtgTianpur cave, containing the pre-Mstoric roeh paintings. 
Opposite to it stands on the left bank of the Mandh river 
the important village of Tarapur where punch-marked 



Plate No. 1. 


A silver coin of Prasannamatra, grandfather 
of King Sudevara ja of S a r a b it p u r . 

Obverse Reverse 



Figure of ^ (blank) 

Cakra Garuda Sankli 

or or or 

discus Laksiui Conch 

S ri Prasannamatra 
(in box- Ilea fled character) 

Gada or Mace. 


Photos 4 times of Ike original coin. 
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coins of silver are found by the gold-washers, in a pool 
called the Masana Kunda (a pool of water close to the 
burning ground). Rectangular copper coins of the type 
of Eran coins with figures of elephants and Svaslikas on 
them are sometimes found in the beds of the Mandh and 
the Mahan a dl rivers near about Salhepali. The Chhat- 
tisgarh Historical and Research Society” of Bilaspur 0. P. 
possesses a number of specimens of such coins, 

Salhepali is about 20 miles to the K E. from 
Sarangarh where a set of two copper plates of Sudevaraja 
was discovered about 50 years ago. These plates are still 
in possession of the present Ruling Chief of Sarangarh 
Feudatory State, Chhattisgarh C. P. and bear inscriptions 
in the box-headed Characters. I had an opportunity of 
examining these plates in 1924, and of taking impressions, 
one of which is enclosed with this. 

The coin which I am going to describe is perfectly 
round and bears inscription and carvings on one side only. 
The other side is blank. The characters are box-headed, 
and as deciphered by me the legend reads. 

sft JTTsr 

^ri Prasanna matra. 

Its weight is 1| masa. In size it is a little bigger than 
our present day round 2 annas piece and a little smaller 
than our 4 annas silver bit. 

As I had had occasions to make a study of the copper 
plates of ^arabhapura kings, it struck me at once on examin- 
ing the coin that it must belong to a king of ^arabhapura. 

The coin is of silver but there is a faint polish of gold 
Jill over and consequently it has a bit yellowish colour, 



'jT-ne entire coin can be diyided into three parts. The upper 
part has three figures — on one side is a figure of a disc or 
wheel, on the other is the figure of a conch, while in the 
middle is the representation of what may be the bust of a 
Gwnda or of the king or of goddess-Laksmi or Gaja 
I^absmi but there is an absence of the figures of elephants 
or of lotus-flow'ers which are found on the seals of 
^arabhapura Kings, Mahasudevaraja and Mahajayarajadeva 
(khariyar and Arang plates). 

The second or the middle part contains the legend 
‘‘ 4rl Prasanm matrn.,” in one line. Just aboye the legend 
is a boldly drawn straight line. The third part contains 
the top of a mace at the bottom in the middle, straight be- 
low the figure of a supposed Qaruda as will be seen in the 
photograph of the coin. 

T have not yet come across any antiquated coin with 
figures of a disc and a conch on it. No doubt the seals of 
Tivaradeva the supreme lord of Kosala are decorated with 
these figures. To quote Dr. Hultzsch “ the seal of the 
Baloda (in Phuljhar Zamindari, fromerly in the Sambalpur 
District and now in the Eaipur District C. P.) plates of 
Tivaradeva, bears in relief on a countersunk surface across 
the centre a legend in two lines, at the bottom a floral 
device and at the top a figure of G-aruda facing the front, 
icUh a cakra on his proper right and a 4ahkha on his 
proper left (Epi. Ind. Yol. VII, No. 13) ” 

The alphabet of the legend is of the same box-headed 
type as in the legend of our present coin. 

The Sarabhapura kings call themselves Parama Bhaga- 
i'akf (TOTOPfrarar) and were apparently worshippers of God 
Vknu. So was the Supreme Lord of Kosala Mahasiva 
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Tivarraja whose eliarters describe him as Pantma- 
Yaisnava The adoption of the enibleinK is, 

thereforej quite in consonance with the faith they pro IVsseJ. 
As neither the texts of the copper plates nor the legends on 
the seals belonging to Barabiaapura kings, throw any light 
on the point of introducing their donor as lord or supreme 
lord of the Kos ala country and as the characters of these 
I’ecords are of the same box-headed type as of those of 
Tivaradeva, I am led to believe that these two dynasties 
of kings were ruling simultaneously during the period 
when the box-headed characters were in use in the .Kosala 
(apparently maha or southern Kosala) country. It is also 
quite probable that the ^arahhapura kings might have been 
vassals of Tivararaja whose sons and grandsons were 
Harsa Gupta, Biiava Gupta and Biva Uux)ta. Ko coins of 
any kind belonging to Tivaradeva or his descendants have 
yet come to light and hence we are not in a position to say 
with any amount of certainty that the present- coin was in 
imitation of Tivaradeva ’s coins. If the coins of Tivara^- 
deva contained the figures of a disc, a Garuda and a conch 
ill the manner as these appear on his seals, it is quite 
probable that the Barabhapura kings would have adopted 
these emblems of their sovereign lord and used them on their 
own coins. The seal of the Khariyar plates of king 
Sudevaraja is thus described: — 

Its upper part shows a representation of a standing 
Laksroi facing full front, on each side of her, an elephant 
is standing on a water-lily with its trunk raised above her 
head. In the proper right corner there is an expanded 
water-lily in the proper left corner a ^mikha. Below is 
given the legend in two lines in the box-headed character. 
The le'gend reads :— 



»r># ^trrh it 

“May this charter of J5ri Sudevaraja born of the moon- 
Manamatra, who took Ms birth from the ocean of Prasanna 
endure in tMs world. ” 

It is on the strength and authority of this legend that 
the following genealogy is made 

Prasanna (matra) 

Manamatra 

Mahasudevaraja 

The discovery of our present coin confirms the state- 
ment of the seal and proves it with authenticity that iJie 
full name of the grandfather of Mahasudevaja was 
Prasannamatra. In the absence of any specimen of a coin 
bearing inscription in the box-headed characters either in 
the British museum, London, or in different museums in 
India (Indian museum, Calcutta ; Central museum, Nagpur, 
C. P. ; Provincial Museum, Lucknow, CJ. P. ; State Museum, 
Gwalior State ; C. 1. Patna Museum, Patna, Bihar and 
Orissa j and H. E. H. Nizam’s Museum Hyderabad, 
Deccan) as I gather from enquiries made from authorities 
of those institutions, this find has an importance of its 
own as representing a unique coin hitherto unknown to 
scholars. 

^arabhapura was the capital of Mahasudevaraj a and 
Mahajayarajadeva. The charters of these two kings 
were issued from tMs town which still lies un identified. 
The documents, the Khariyar (Bp. Ind. Vol. IX p. 170) 
Raipur* (Gupta-Inscripiions p. 196) and Sarangarh (Ep. 

gketeli replica of tlie Baipur plates Is eadoseii, but there is aa abseuce of the 
iij:ur 0 of 8anh'h<k ^xs coacb wMcb iiada a place in the Khariyar seal. 
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Ind, Vol. IX p. 281) copper plates speak of King 
Mahasudevaraja, while the fourth the Arang copper plates 
(Gupta Inscriptions p. 191) speak of KingMahajayaraJat. 
All these four charters are dated in the regnal years of the 
donors. The find-spots of these documents Khariyar (Dist. 
Eaipur C.P.) 1^ aipur (C.P.) , Sarangarh G.P. and Arang (Dist. 
Raipur C. P.) all lie in the Chhattisgarh Division the old 
Mahakosala country. Adjoining the Raigarh State in 
which the village of Salhepali is situate, lies the Gangapurf 
Feudatory State where there is a big Zamindari by the 
name of iarabgarh with its chief town or headquaters of 
the same name. Can this tract of ^arahgark claim to be the 
present representative of the old kingdom of ^arabhapura 
of historical fame ? 

Before concluding I would like to acquaint the readers 
with the views of a famous scholar on the origin and 
growth of the box-headed type. I refer to Doctor 
G. J ouveau Dubreuil (Pondicherry) who writes in his 
“ Ancient History of the Deccan ‘‘ as follows : — 

We have said when speaking of the copper plates of 
the Pallava dynasty, that palaeography was generally a bad 
auxiliary to the chronology of dynasties. Very often, two 
documents dated in the same reign differ much from each 

■ ' , . .. ■■ — - - r-i -“~i-|ifr-r-...-,nri n:' ' - v ; ' ■ ■--r- - - ^ 

tMahajayarajadeva was the soa of Prasannamatra, which fact is known from 
the legend found inscribed on the seal attached to a set of three copper plate 
charters recently discovered by me during my visit to Sripur the ancient capital of 
Mahakosal, in April 1929. The charters belong to king Mahajayarajadeva and like 
other charters of the same family were issued from Sarabhapur The legend on the 
seal reads as f oliows ; — 

?iT?t5T ii 

A paper rubbing of the legend on the seal is enclosed. Prasiinamatra had at 
least two sons :r-“Maliajayaraja and Manamatra* 

$This Gangapur State was in the 16th century A. D. one of the 18 Garjats under 
the Chauhan Maharajas of Sambalpur-cum-Patna Kingdom, Now it is one of the 
important Feudatory States in Orissa. 
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other" £[owe\^er there' is a special ease to -which I nitist 
draw the reader’s attention. We know that iii the middle 
of the 5th century A. D. the' Gupta -Va'satakas were very 
powerful in the Deccan. I call Gupta Yakatakas those 
kings of the Yakatak a dynasty who were sons, graud-sons 
and great-grand-sons of queen Prabhavati, daughter of 
Deva gupta (Candra Gupta II). VVe know that this 
queen was the regent of the kingdom during the minority 
of her son; and the plates of Professor Patak 
(Ind. Ant. August, 1912 p. 215) which are dated in the time 
of this princess, bear on the seal not the genealogy of the 
Yakatakas but of the Guptas. The descendants of this 
queen considered themselves to be as much Guptas as 
Yakatakas. They adopted a very peculiar alphabet which 
spread as a queer fashion in the 5th century, in the empire 
of the Guptas at the time of Gan dra Gupta II. (Buhler 
“ Ind. Ant. paleography “ Ind. Ant. Yol. XXXIII p. 61). 
This has been s'yled the ‘‘ box headed’^ alphabet. I 
distinguish two sorts of box placed at the head of the 
letters. 

The “true box”; it is thus described by P. PlecV 
“ formed by sinking four short strokes in the shape of a 
square and leaving a block of stone or copper in the centre 
of them.” (Gupta Inscriptions page 19). 

The “false box”; is more simple; the sculptor or 
engraver has simply removed a sufficiently large square 
surface at the head of each lettter. 

As an example of the true box, we may take the 
Balaghat plates (Ep. Ind. YoL lY. p, 268) of Prthvisena 
II and all the plates of Pravarasena II (Chammak, Siwnjii 
and Dudia). ’ 
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Wheji examming the XJrmvupalli plates (see plates in 
Ind. Ant. Yol. V. p. 51) whieh are dated from li’a^akhada in 
the 11th year of the reign of the Pallava Icing Siinhavarman 
and which have been engraved by order of Yiivaniaharaja 
Yisnugopa, I made the important remark, which no one 
has done np to the present, that the alphabet of these 
documents was “ box-headed” j nay more, it is not the 
“false box”, but the “true box”, so much so that these plates 
can be shown as an excellent specimen of the “true box”. 

Simhavarman and Vnnugopa have reigned between 
475 and 500 A. D. and the Ur-uvupalli plates are probably 
dated 486 A. D. 1'he plates of Maugalur and Pikira of 
the son of Vismgopa are not box-headed ; we may there- 
fore, say that from 500 A. D, the lox method disappeared. 
The same phenomenon is to be seen in the Kadamba docu- 
ments ; the plates of Mrgesa and Mandhatr are box — headed, 
but those of iiavivarman are not. There is room to think 
that Mrgesa and Mandhatr reigned from 475 to 500 A. D. 
and were contemporaries of Sirnhavarman and Visnu- 
gopa ; and that liavivaraman reigned after 500 A. D. 
when the hox-headed method had disappeared from the 
Deccan. 

To be brief Dr, G-. Jouveau Dubreuil’s researches and 
investigation reveal the fact that the age of the box-headed 
alphabet falls between lY and V centuries A. D. 

The box-headed alphabet has been attributed to the 
8th century A. D. by several scholars, whieh is undoubtedly 
open to criticism. 

The ^irpur (Dist, Raipur C. P.) Laksmana Temple 
stone inscription of MahaMva Gupta Balarjuna, the grand 
nephew of Mahd iivd Tivaradf’va, is not in the box- 
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headed characters. It is in the Nagarl* alphabet of Kutila 
type attributable to the 8th. century x\. D. The inscription 
is not date^ and its age cannot be properly ascertained. 
The only inseriptional reference with regard to ^arabha- 
pur kings is met with in the Eran (Dist Sagar C. P.) 
Posthumous stone pillar inscription of Gopardja which is 
dated in the Gupta year 191 (A. D. 510-511). Goparaja is 
stated in the inscription as the daughter’s son of tiarabha 
king but the name of the ^arabha king is not given. 1 leave 
the question of fixing of the age of the box-headed charac- 
ters to competent scholars. 


VARAHAS OF KRSN A DE VA RAYA OF 
VIJAYANAGARA. 

B. Srinivasa Baghava Ayyangar M. A., Special Assistant, 
Govt. Museum, Madras, 

Rev. Heras, S. J. has described a gold varaha of ^rl 
Pratapa Krsna Raya of Yijayanagara in Part I Vol. 
VII of the journal of Indian History (April 1928). Two 
incorrect statements have crept in — one regarding the publi- 
cation of the coin and another about the identity of the 
figure found on the obverse. This paper is intended to 
contradict them and to describe the coinage of Krsna 
Deva Raya. 

(1) He states that the coin in question has not yet been 
published, but similar coins have been figured and des- 

^ The character* of the Laksinaii Teijiple atone inscription of Balarjunt Maha 
Biva Gupta closely resemble those of Madfhuhaa plates of liars (now in the 
Lucknow museum) granted in the;j^ear 25th of his reign. (BpL Ind, Vol. VII p, 155). 
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cribed by several scholars. Their names and references 
to their works are noted below: — 


Wilson— Descrii^tion of select coins in the No. 88 8!) on 
possession of the Asiatic ^Society, page 594 in 



the journal 
of Asiatic 
Researches 
Yol. 17. 

Marsden— Oriental coins, ancient and 

Yiiinismatic 

modern. 

cir c u 1 a r 

Part II 
Ko. 1070- 
1071. 

Prinsep — Indian Anticpiities Tol. II 

Ao- 13 in 
plate XLV 

Bidie — Pagoda or varaha coins of South 

. Xo. 12 (a) 

(6) in the 
journal of 
the Asiatic 
Society of 
Bengal Vol. 
LI. Part I., 
1883. 

Elliot— Coins of South India. . 

Nos. 186 to 
188. 

Hiiltzsch — Coins of the kingdom of 

Page 305, 

Tijayanagara. 

Indian 

Antiquary 


of Sept. 
1891. 



fTackson — The dominions, emblems and Page 352-353 
coins of the South Indian in the British 
Dynasties. Numismatic 

-Journal 1912. 

While seven scholars have taken the trouble to describe 
similar coins, it is a wonder how it is said that the coin has 
been unpublished hitherto. 

(2) Eev. Heras first of all thought that the figure 
on the obverse might be a representation of the King 
Krsna Raya and finally concludes that it could not be as 
the figure does not agree with the description of Krsna 
Raya as found in other sources. 

He then suggests that the figure might be a sanyasi 
and states that King Krrna Raya had him seated on his 
throne for a while and concludes that this coin might have 
been issued to commemorate this event. He quotes some 
story to confirm his statement. 

The kings of Vijayanagara never had their figure on 
their coins. They always had the figure of a deity except 
in the ease of Acyuta Raya who had the bird gandabhe- 
run da on the obverse. These deities were either ^aivite 
or Vaisnavite or both according to the religious beliefs 
of the kings who issued them. This is the case throughout. 
The figure therefore neither- represents Krsna Raya nor 
any sanyasi as stated by Rev. Heras. 

This point is a matter of contest from the year 1832. 
Wilson took it as the representation of the Varahavatar 
of Visnu ; while Bidie, Marsden and Elliot have taken it 
to be the representation of the goddess Durga (the bull 
headed consort of ^iva). But Dr. Hultzsch and Jackson 
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considered it as the figure of Visnii himself, perhaps by 
the presence of the conch and disc and as J^rl Krsna 
Deva Raya was known throughout as an orthodox Jiri 
Vaisnava. 

The gold coinage of Krsna Raya consists of a double, 
single and half varahas. 

(1) The double varaha has on the, ' 

Obverse. Reverse. 

Visnu standing under an arch. 

This is figured in Ko. 112 in Plate III by Elliot in his 
Coins of South India. Dr. Hultzsch was doubtful on 
account of the omission of the word sot but this might 
have been issued during the early reign of the King and 
the title irarr might have been added when he began to con- 
quer vast dominions to his kingdom. 

(2) Single Varaha has got on the 

Obverse. Reverse. 

(a) ^iva and Parvati seated 

(d) Durga (seated figure with right 
leg folded and placed over the 
seat and the other folded and 
■ kept erect). 

(c) Laksmi seated with right leg 
hanging down and left leg 
folded and kept over the 
seat. 

CS) Half Varaha same as (i) and (c) o I full varahas. 

The Madras Government Museum has got eleven full 
varahas and thirteen half varahas, Out of these eleveu. 
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one is like 2 (a), and one full and half varaha are like 
2 (c). This may be taken as Laksmi but from other 
features which are explained later, we have to take it as 
Durga. The rest including all other half pagodas have all 
the seated figure 2 (J) which exactly resembles the one 
figured by Eev. Heras in his article. 

Rev. Heras has described, “The obverse presents a 
nude figure of a man squatting on the ground. He wears 
no head-dress. His face is absolutely wmrn out. He has 
one bangle round each arm over the elbow. His right hand 
seems to be slightly raised up before his chest as if making 
a gesture, while the left arm rests upon the knee somewhat 
risen above the ground. Below the plank where this figure 
is squatting there is a line of drop-like ornamentation, 
suggesting the decoration of a throne. Something like this 
is to be seen on top behind the head of the figure. I could 
not make out the significance of these flourishes ’'. 

The following is the actual description of the 
figure 2 (h), as observed from the clear impressions on the 
coins that are in the Government Museum, Madras. A 
women-like form is seated over a pedestal with the right 
leg folded and placed over the seat and left leg bent and 
kept erect. The right arm is bent and a ball-like thing is 
seen in the right hand. The left arm is stretched and is 
supported on the left knee. Bangles are worn on the two 
wrists and there are bracelets on both the upper arms. A 
zone strung with beads is worn on the waist. A trident- 
like thing appears over the head and above it there are a 
series of dots from shoulder to shoulder, which may 
perhaps be to represent a rosary of Rudraksa beads. In 
some cases the§e dots extend from the disc on the right 
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side to the eoiieh on the left. In the case of some coins 
there are no dots but a wavy line is put up over the head. 

While such is the description of the figure, it is not 
understood how Rev. Heras determined that the figure is 
nude. Perhaps he has concluded this from the beads on 
the zone worn round the waist. To all appearances, a 
feminine figure is sitting on a pedestal and not a male figure 
on the ground as stated by Rev. Heras. It has got a head- 
dress as may be seen from the trident-like thing over the 
head. The right hand is holding a ball-like object and not 
raised as if making a gesture as stated by Rev. Heras. The 
pedestal over which the figure is seated is a hhadrasana and 
not a throne as described by Rev. Heras. There is no 
tridanda (staff) on the coin to indicate that the figure is 
of a sanyasi or ascetic. 

The form as observed on these fourteen Coins may be 
divided into two classes. Firstly, those that have a trident- 
like thing on the head and a series of dots above and 
from shoulder to shoulder. Secondly those having a 
wavy line above the head. The form, dress and ornaments 
worn indicate that the form is feminine. It can never be 
said to be masculine. The position of the left leg is 
peculiar to isakta deities. The ball-like thing in the right 
hand may be taken to represent the head of a human being 
which is usually carried by Durga. The goddess Camunda 
found on Coins of Mysore has a ball-like thing in the right 
hand. The feminine features, the trident -like thing on the 
head, the conch and disc on either side, the series of dots 
which may represent rudraksa beads, ail go to prove that 
the figui’e is no- other than the goddess Durga. It is from 
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tMs figure that these coins were known by the name of 
Durgi Pagodas. 

It may be asked whether it would be compatible to 
have Durgi on his coins although Krsna Deva Raya was 
a staunch ►'iri Vaiswava. There is a historical fact 
to prove this. A golden image of Durgi was set up and 
worshipped as the guardian deity of the Port of 
Vijayanagara ever since its origin and ail prosperity to the 
Kingdom was believed to be due to this deity. The 
Kingdom of Yijayanagara was at its zenith during 
Krsna Raya’s time and it would be quite consistent to 
have this figure on his coins to respect the feeling that all 
prosperity was due to this Durga. This Durga image was 
handed over to Viivanatha Kayaka of Madura by King 
Acyuta Raya, from which time the kingdom began to 
decline. This fact is found on page 14 of the Andhra 
Rajula Charitamu but it is stated that Krsna Deva Raya 
gave the image to Visvanatha Nayaka of Madura. Prom 
further researches made in this direction it is learnt that 
it was Acyuta Raya that gave the image to Visvanatha 
Nayaka and not Krsna Raya as stated in the Andhra 
Rajula Charitamu. This fact^ is found in manuscripts 
Satyabhama Santavanamu by Karnes vara Kavi and in 
manuscript No. XXX II E of the Adayar Library, Madras 
which gives an account of the Nayaka Kings of Madura. 

Therefore the figure in question is Durga and not a 
sanyasi as suggested by Rev. Heras. 

■ ; ' , „ i ii i . M .l. , '• 

I. I am indebted to Mr. V, Prabhakara Sastii, Telugu Pandit Government 
Oriental Manuscript Library, Madras, for this iaforwation 
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GLIMPSES OF COCHIN HISTORY FROM literary 

SOURCES. 

K. B. Pisharoti, M. A., Principal, Sanskrit College, 
Trippunithura, Cochin State. 

The closiug decades of the sixteenth century constitute 
on e of the least known chapters in the history of Cochin 
during the post-Portuguese period. It appears that there 
are no records in the State archives to throw light on this 
period and that is probably the main reason why the 
State Manual, the most authoritative text book on Cochin 
History 3 ^et written, is silent thereon. The period from 
1565 A. D. to 1615 A. D. is so completely blank that even 
the succession list of Kings of Cochin is so far unknown, 
the only information available telling us that there were 
three Kings, the first reigning in 1565 A. D., the second from 
1565 to 1601 A. D. and the last from 1601 to 1615 A. Dh 
Of these three Kings, the name of the last mentioned alone 
is known, namely Vira Kerala Varma. While working as 
the Government Archaeologist, Cochin State, the writer 
had the good luck to discover the name of the second of 
these Kings ; for, one of the inscriptions in the Trichur 
temple* refers to Ravi Varma as having constructed the 
yrimulasthanam of the temple in 774 M. E. i.e., about 1600 
A. D. And, recently, in the course of the examination of 
the manuscripts in the local Grantha Library a couple of 
works have come across, ■ which throw some light on 
this dark period. If one may come to any general inference 
on the basis of the descriptions available in these works, 
one cannot help coming to the conclusion that this was one 
of the most important periods in the later history of 

1. Vide ‘A translation of a Granthavari’ — Appendix page — 1. 

2. Vide annual Report on Archseological Researches lor 1100 M, 

E., Vide page 23 0. B. C., Reg. No. 62/100. 
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Cochin, for it appears that it was at this time that Cochin 
suppressed her enemies and asserted her supremacy in 
Kerala. In view of the importance of the period and in 
view of the paucity of records, a short study of these 
works, so as to elucidate its history, cannot but be welcome. 

The works which throw light upon this period, are 
four in number ; and they are, a commentary on Kavya- 
Praka^a, and three panegyrics on Vira Kerala Varma of 
Cochin. The first of these is unpublished, while the last 
three have been published under the title, ^Matamahisa 
Pra^asti’ by the late lamented Kerala Varma, C. S. I., 
Valia Koil Thampuran. These works are practically un- 
known and a short notice of these will not, therefore, be 
out of place in this context. 

The first of these works, the commentary on Kavya- 
Prakasa is called by the author by the various names of 
Ravi-Raja-yasobhusana, Sarvatika-Vibhanjini and Praka- 
sottejiiiL A complete copy of the manuscript is not yet 
available. The local G-rantha Library is in possession of 
the commentary of the first four and the last ullasas, while 
the Government Oriental Manuscript Library, Madras, 
possesses only the commentary of the tenth tillasa. A dis- 
crip tion of the same is given in their Triennial Catalogue 
of Manuscripts, Vol. Ill Part I Sanskrit C, pp 2878-3879 
under R. No. 1716, but the description is rather misleading. 
It runs as follows ‘The author wishes long life to Asi- 
Mallan, also known by his conduct as Nutana-Devarat and 
Lilaharificandra, and younger brother of King RamaP It 
is unfortunate that the description should have been so 
hazy, especially because further information could be had 
from the commentary of the tenth ullasa itself. Further, 
the author's name is here given as Vedantacarya, but it 


appears to be not complete. Since the opening stanzas of 
the commentaiy give full details, it may well be quoted 
here. 


iRi 



i' 3 [Furap?r|ftcr^f^ 35 <& WfrrwJT# 

^ iTs?:?TrrH uu 

^ra: f^ra' ; ^JfN^lTTfqur liUg 

u’stTOwuT i 


%fi^r#i%r5^?i4'rsf i%uir g<j%Jr %;rr3?rr 

sra 5%^rrRcifl?rahfirtrf #s4 it^ii 
f%U 3 %cF 5 i 5 r: %mTra 3 t 



^ft<?u%'Ti^ i% 5 r 3 i% iiy ti 

UffURiT'IR?Tr 







sr5iU^ ^g^Tcq^ST%5r5«ff3TRgjTHsi¥ir- 

?n# u hv ii 

iff: u 

actT'i?rfuiTR'tn?#^?=E^t^: i 
5f ;e;^;TR UWfR# 

S'”^' tl^ll- 


t5[r?u%ra^fr^ ii 5!i 

^ ■' : ,'-i 

jflr^raiJRW i 

rWf%ir 2 PR[ 3 ;il=l! 



^ cf ’ll TO ll^ll 

swiT li^oii 

r 52}Tf^J5qrar?3[sraf Mftqf nUii 

m ^NETflMg^: iit’ill 

cfi^isr qtsapT?^ I— 

^ gRi^TOcip IS mw ^rfiTO 

sIr cM si%¥fa^# »4*j# is^TO. I 
^s?5r^a^^!Rf psflfirarawfli??!#: 

S3[rai=snlRi^ n^^ii 

»S^?5iTrr ar?H%— 

r^gpqwrH^^rr gis : 

iir?i^«r sssfarsgewiRiw ii i vii 

?r sre?r :-— 


^jsrar^ifiwr to% «Jig5«Bi=?!jRiT?nii; inv.ii 
^!TO^rait^iftqraRi raq i <a lt i 

ssnr^f^iitr g n^^ii 




^1 


m 


The quotation makes it clear the circumstanees mide 
which the work was pioduced. 'Vedanta-de-ika-cariar, the 
author of the work, was a piligrim come to Irinjalakuda, 
a small town tw^elve miles to the south of Trichur to wor- 
ship Lord Mukunda^ enshrined there. Here also came 
Prince Vira Kerala Varma of Cochin to worship the Lord, 
accompanied by his favourite friend, Vamana, a famous 
Mantriha. On the l^rince’s meeting the distinguished 
scholar, he requested him to write a commentary on Kavya- 
Prakasa, thereby suggesting that his favourite field of 
specialisation was Alankara, an aspect which is explicitly 
referred to in one of the panegyrics mentioned above : 

jftar ^is55i^Ri gJi# ¥[31% 

erg 

(Pawgyni A.) 

Yielding to the request of the Prince, Deukaeari wrote 
his commentary. Regarding the author, I have not been 
able to get any information other than w'hat is contained 
in thd quotation given above and in the colophon of the 
first Ulldsa which runs as follows: — 


1. This is new information. In popular conception, supported 
by the temple Grantha Vari, the God enshrined here is 
Bharata. P. V. Ibid. 2. Pp. 51 and 52. This is an interesting 
piece of information and may probably explain the name of 
the Taluk, ‘Mnkanda pnram Taluk ; in which the temple ijs 
situate. ■ 
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■ It will be seen from these quotations that our 
author’s full name was Vedanta-Desika-Cariar and not' 
Vedanta-Cariar as given in the Triennial Catalogue. He 
was the son of ^iiiiiivasadhavarin, Chief of Giirusaragrama 
which is near Gopapura and which has enshrined in it 
Hanisagamanambika, , He had an elder brother by name 
Sarvajna Nrsimha De.'ika.’ Be was a past master in the 
^four ?astras of Byaya, Mimamsa, 'Vj^Skarana, and Alahliara, 
was a good poet and knew six languages. Such w^as the 
distinguished Acarya and he ajipears to have been a mis- 
sionary travelling about for the purpose of popularising 
the tenets of his faith. 

Coming to the panegyrics thby all glorify Viiu Kerala 
'Varma. The first of this which may be styled A is, in ; 
poetry and runs to twenty verses. It refers to the Prince 
as'the heir-axjparent since , thei’e are the epithets, ^ Balak- 
^itivara^ ‘Axi^ 'FawPaja’ applied to him. It alludes in 
glowing terms to the Prince ’s-military exploits which were . . 
neither few nor insignificant and appears to be a congratu- 

. ,1. . The colophon does not agree with what is stated in. -the intro- 
duction already quoted- Thp discrepancy has to be ex- 
'• ' ■ plained. '' ' 


laiory address presented to the heroic Prince toHvards" ^ 
close of a series of successful compaigns. The two prose 
panegyrics refer to the Prince after he had become - the 
crowned King. Of these one is twice as big as the other and 
these may respectively be stjded as B and 0. These two 
appear to be the works of two different hands, if, indeed,, 
any inference may be made from the style of composition 
and of these B is superior to C both in literary rherit and; 
historical value. A and B, however, appear to be the work 
of the same author, and the authorship of B is traditional- 
ly ascribed to the premier poet grammarian of Kerala, 
Meppattur Narayana Bhattatiri who flourished in the 
latter half of the 16th and the early years of the 17th 
century. The literary merits of these small ‘ Khanda 
Kavyas’ are not against such 'an ascription and the his- 
torical glimpses that the works yield especially, ; the, list of 
Cochin Kings, Kama Varma, Kavi Va.rma and yira Kerala 
Varma, which has never since repeated itself in this order,, 
do not only not negative such a view, but support the same., 

- According to the view here set forth.,theh, the hero 
of these panegyrics is none other than king - Vira Kerala 
Varma who graced the Cochin mam-ad in the opening 
years of the 17th century. It has already been said that 
the Kerala Varma^ at whose request the - commeiitary on 
Kavyaprakala was written by?. yedantade.Tkaearya, may 
well be identified with the hero of the panegyrics. Coming 
to the dates of the works, it may reasonably be supposed 
that the' commentary, Ravi-Kajayasobhusnna must be the 
earliest of the four works here mentioned Theu must 
have followed the poeim and afterwards the two prose 
panegyrics. Since Virakerala Varma became king in 1601 
A. D., it may also be mentioned that the fi.rst two of these,. 
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must have been produced in the very closing years of the 
Ibth century, while the last two, in the very opening years 
of the 17th. century. 

We shall now i)roceed to notice the historical infor- 
mation that may be obtained from these works; and shall 
begin with the chronology of the kings. Ravi Varma, the 
hero panegyrized in the commentary, is said to be the 
brother Of Kama Varma and Vira Kerala Varma is said 
to be his nephew. We may therefore be not wrong if we 
represent the succession list as follows : — 

Rama Varma (1565— 156 > A. D'.) 

(Brother) Ravi Varma (1565—1601 A. D.) 

(Nephew) Vira Kerala Varma (1601 — 1615 A. D.) 

The relation between the kings and the traditional 
convention, obtaining even now, of naming the Princes of 
the family would tend to show that RaVi Varma should 
have had an elder brother named Kerala Varma and that 
Vira Kerala Varma must have had an elder brother Rama 
Varma. Hence the genealogy of the Princes may be recon,- 
structed as follows: — 


Ratna Varma Kerala Varma RaviV^arraa Sister 
. (1565-1565) (Deceased) ( 1565- 160 1) . | 

Rama Varma Vira Kerala 

' (Deceased) Varma 

' ' . (1601—1615 

The order of succession of these Ib’inces and ' their 
genealogy here reconstructed are so far unknown. Coming 

1, For these dates see the published. ‘State Grantha Vari- ’ Appendix p. 1, 
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to this kingdom it raaj^ safely be jiresumed that the last 
half of the century was a period of stress and strain, for 
the description of Ravi Varma and Vira Kerala Varma 
gives greater prominence to their military exploits and 
achievements. This view gains support from the few 
known facts. Thus the appendix given in the published 
State Cfrantha-Vari, shows that the two immediate pred.e“ 
cessors of our hero, King Ravi Yarma, were killed, Rama 
Yarma in a battle with the Zamorin and his predecessor 
by Christains at Puthiyakavu a suburb of Trippunittura. 
The feudal chief and the vassals of the kingdom appear 
to have been up in arms against their sovereign overlord, 
the King of Cochin and they had the full support and 
active sympathy of the Zamorin of Calicut, the traditional 
enemy of Cochin ; and hence probably if is that King Ravi 
Yarma had often to lead a soldier life until the burden was 
shared by his able nephew and successor, Yira’ Kerala 
Yarma. Thanks to the success that uniformly attended 
the arms of the great uncle andhis no less worthy nephew, 
peace and order were restored and the refractory chiefs 
and the enemies of the kingdom were all completely 
suppressed and forced to acknowledge the supermacy of 
the king of Cochin, and king Yira Kerala is represented 
as having twelve feudatory chiefs under him. Consequently 
trade and commerce flourished as never before and Cochin 
rose to the zenith of her splendour and prosperity. The 
most important event as far as the Royal Family is con- 
cerned is the complete merging of the Matattil Tavali in 
the reigning house. Ravi-Raja-Yasobhusanam invariably 
refers to the king as Kocci Ksitipati, except in one parti- 
cular instance towards the very close of the work, where 
Mataksitipati is used^ whereas the three panegyrics uni- 
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formly refer to Vira Kerala Varma as Mataksitipati, 
This appears rather significant, and one is naturally 
tempted to infer that the merging of the Matattil Tavali 
might have taken place towards the very close of the reign 
of Eavi Varma. Another important general factor 
that deserves mention here is that the King of Cochin is 
described as the full and complete overlord of the town 
of Cochin including its fortifications. This is an impor- 
tant piece of information, especially because it is generally 
held that the Kings of Cochin had no sovereign power 
over European Cochin. And lastly the King of Cochin is 
also described as possessing some kind of all Kerala supre- 
macy. This is a significant fact and adds one more argu- 
ment in support of the writer’s theory that the King of 
Cochin was the E mperor of Kerala. Other than these the 
works do not yield any information of a general character* 

KIKG RAVI VARMA. (1565—1601 A. D.; 

Possessed of a dignified and striking personality, true 
Brahmacarya shows resplendent in his face. He was 
endowed by nature with sound common sense and sparkling 
intelligence in an uncommon degree and surrounded him- 
self with wise ministers; and no wonder his reign was 
characterised by wise statemenship of a very high order. 
Par greater was he as a warrior and general and the poet 
is never tired of singing the glorious military exploits of 
this warrior King. It was during his time that the eneniies 
of the Kingdom were completely subjugated and the supre- 
macy of the Kingdom established an honour which was 
shared equally by his valiant nephew, Vira Kerala Varm5. 
An expert sowrdsman, he was popularly known as ‘'Asi- 
Mallan’ and was acclaimed the best soldier of the day and 
many were the successful campaigns conducted under his 
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own active lead. In spite of the warrior life into which 
he was forced even from his early days, he is never dis- 
cribed as wantonly cruel, but as always tempering justice 
with mercy and intensively cultivating the gentle and 
humane virtues of benevolence and charity. And last 
but not least in the midst of the heavy and onerous life 
filled with manifold activities he found time also to indulge 
in the finer arts of peace. He is represented as a great 
scholar in the various mstras and an adept in Sangita and 
Sahitya ; and no wonder his court was the centre of learn- 
ing and culture which found in him a very beneficient and 
liberal patron. A humane man, a brave warrior, a suc- 
cessful general, a wise statesman, a great scholar and a 
munificent patron of letters such was the just and noble 
and virtuous King Ravi Varma, one of the most illustrious 
sovereigns that ever graced the ancient throne of Perum- 
patappu Svarupam. 

A very pious devotee of ^iva, he is described as being 
exceedingly religious, and the guiding principle of his 
actions was honour and virtue and righteousness. The 
natural leanings of the King towards spiritual life describ- 
ed in the works may also be traced in the Triehur inscrip- 
tion to which reference has already been made. The onlj^ 
information that the State Granthavari gives about this 
King is that he went to Benares and died there, or on the 
way. One may infer that the King might have accompani- 
ed Vedantade'ikacariar on this pilgrimage. All the verses 
dealing with the King are given in the Appendix- 
VIRA KERALA VARMA. 1601—1615. 

It will be seen from what has already been said that 
Prince Vira Kerala Yarma was born with no silver spoon 
in the mouth. The Kingdom was passing through stress 
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and strain and was in painful throes on account of enemies 
both within and without. Naturally enough this Prince 
had early enough to share with his predecessor the shoulder- 
ing of the serious responsibility of rescuing the kingdom 
from its enemies and of maintaining its supremacy. And 
nobly was the work done, for when he became King, there 
, was peace and order restored and the turbulent chiefs were 
all suppressed. As a matter of fact King A^ira Kerala 
Varma is described as an Emperor having a dozen chiefs 
owing allegiance to him. The few peeps we get of him 
show that he was a brilliant warrior and a successful 
general; as great as, if not greater than, his glorious uncle. 
He appears to have conducted a series of successful cam- 
paigns and the major scene of his labours was Tiruvanci- 
kulam and its suburbs, where he appears to have (built) 
a fort. Thanks to his work the paramount supremacy of 
Cochin was once and for all established. He was the first 
to organise and maintain a Standing Array in the Kingdom 
ready for every emergency, and this constituted of cavalry 
and infantry and not a few elephants trained for military 
purposes. He was also the first, it appears, to maintain 
a trained navy. Besides, he organised and placed on an 
efficient working a system of secret service of spies. In- 
telligent and strong, wise and polite, he made the strength 
of his arms felt everywhere and was acclaimed Emperor 
by all. Thanks to his wise and statesmanly regime peace 
and securit}’- reigned in the Kingdom and this in its turn 
brought unparalleled prosperity. 

Tf my interpretation of a verse is justifiable, T incline 
to find in this King a progressive reformer, for he appears 
to have been the first to throw off the shackles of caste in 
G-overnment affairs. Real merit, and not caste superiority, 
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counted in the ej^es of this King and he appears to have 
been the first to throw open the ranks of service to all 
those who are intrinsically fit. This, if it be so, is a note- 
worthy change in a progressive direction and in no small 
measure adds lustre to the King. 

It deserves also to be pointed out that in the midst of 
the storm in which his early life was spent he found time 
and opportunity to cultivate the gentler arts of peace. 
He is represented as a great scholar, in the traditional 
methods of learning and culture and was besides well vers- 
ed in music and painting. Though his favourite subject 
was Alahkara, yet he appears to have extended a very 
liberal patronage to all alike and naturally his court be- 
came the rendezvous of all types of scholars and poets and 
artists. 

G-reat was he as a parton of letters as a warrior and 
as a statesman, but greater he figures as a man and 
King. He was graced with all the qualities that make a 
man loved. He was honest, sincere and straightforward 
almost to a fault. Modesty sat upon him with becoming 
grace and so also were his sweet and pleasing words. Al- 
ways courteous and well-mannered, he was never imperious 
or haughty. Honour and virtue he counted as the greatest 
and the most valuable of his treasures and the foundations 
of his Government were based upon Palanam, Posanam, 
and Lalanain of the subjects committed to his care; and 
guided by his learned courtiers and wise ministers he 
seems never to have erred in the path of kingly duty or 
virtue. He had a commanding personality and the most 
noteworthy things in the Royal garb were the golden crown 
set with numerous precious stones, the lustrous ear-rings, 
the jewelled necklace, the golden waist belt and last, but 
not least, the flashing sword not unworthy of the warrior 



king. Such was King Vira Kerala and it may be no 
empty panegyric when the poet styles him ‘Emperor,’ 

If thus great was the king, greater appears to be 
Capital, such is the impression that the description of 
the city of Cochin leaves upon us. Katurally well pro- 
tected by the ocean on the west and by the impassable 
expanse of waters on every other side, the city was made 
practically impregnable by a strongly built fort filled 
with every weapon of offence and defence and manned 
by a host of valiant soldiers. The fort had four faces 
and each face was well protected by a number of cannon 
placed in position on the walls. The waterways around 
were also secure because armed boats patrolled them, 
Sow and then there used to be held military and naval 
tournaments which were occasions for merry-making and 
rejoicing in the city. Besides the grand and majestic 
fort there were in the city many splendid structures, 
stately palaces, tall mansions and well laid out bazars. 
It was also well provided with lungs in the shape of 
gardens and parks, tanks and recreation grounds, which 
were at all times full of stately men and women, it 
was thus a, city as grand and beautiful as it was im- 
pregnable. 

The broad streets and the spacious business centres 
were full of all castes and creeds and nationalities with 
Asiatics and Europeans, and all in their peculiar national 
■costumes, thus affording a good opportunity for the 
study of the maimers and custumes of various people. 
Among them special mention deserves to be made of ^akas, 
Ksapanakas, and Parasikas. The heterogenous nature 
of the population that thronged the city was natural, be- 
cause ilochin was then the greatest emporium of trade 



in the whole east. It was the -hey- day of her commercial 

prosperity and she was carrying on a , . large trade, both 

coastal and ocean- borne. Big ocean-going vessels of 
different kinds and tonnage rode at anchor in her spaci- 
ous harbour. Ships came here from different countries 
laden with different cargoes such as gold and silver, 
pearls and precious stones, silk an i cotton goods, weapons 
of offence and defence. The margin of her waters was 
crowded with small craft, loading and unloading cargoes 
and carrying businessmen to and fro. Always full to 
overfllowing with buyers and sellers here were available 
all kinds of goods. 

Such was brief the city of Cochin and it is not far 
distinct from the glorious Cochin of the Portuguese. 

This takes us to the end of the present study. Enough 
I believe, has been said to show that, the ’ joeriod traver- 
sed is not the least important in the history, of Cochin; 
it is probably one of the mQSt!| brilliant. ‘Consequehtly the 
value of the four works here referred to_ ..cannot he over- 
estimated as source books for the study of Cochin his- 
tory. 
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lEARLY HISTORY OF NORTH-EAST DECCAN FROM 
ORIGINAL SOURCES. 

B. Siibarao 0aTii, M.A.-, Lecturer Govt. College, 
BajaJintMndari. 

(From 3rd centiiry A. D. to 9th century A. D.) 

1. Deccan defined- Deccan is defined as the doiksina 
or the Daksinapatha ' country which extends from the 
river Narmada to Setu._ We learn from the Puranas that 
even the extremely southern kingdoms such as Pandya, 
Cola, and Kerala were included in it. But, in 
the restricted sense, it means that part of Cis^Yindhyan 
India which excludes the land lying to the south of the 
river Pennar. In this sense, the Deccan had the following 
Georgraphical limits 

In the North, the rivers Narmada and the Mahan idi 

In the East, thh Bay of Bengal. 

In the South, the ^ilgiris apd; river South Pennar, 
and in the West, the Arabian Seaf ; . 

2. Northeast Deccan defined. It is the country lying 
between the rivers MahanadI and Krsna and between 
the Bay of Bengal amd'the Eastern Ghats. A, line drawn 
from Orugallu in the Nizam’s dominions, across the west 
Border of Bastar and Berar to-Sonepur would represent 
roughly this western limit. It includes the ancient states 
of Daksina Kosala, Kalihga and Vetigi. And so, we 
will have to notice the history of the dynasties that ruled 
over the countries with the help of inscriptions discovered 
so far. To my knowledge the history of this part of the 
country has not been dealt at all in any of the books 
pubiished. 
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3. Its Physical features and effects on political history. 

The sea to the east protected the country from foreign 
invasions in early times. At the same time it made the 
people familiar to it and encouraged the spirit of adventure 
and enterprise. From a comparison and careful study of 
the inscriptions and the civilisation of the islands of the 
eastern archipelago, we learn that it is the people of this 
part of the Deccan that emigrated, colonised, and spread 
their own customs and manners. Further, the spread of 
trade and commerce to the countries to the east \vas 
encouraged^ and we learn that both in ancient times as 
in inecliffivel times Kalihga and Andhra countries supplied 
cotton fabrics; precious stones, sugar, rice, and other arti- 
cles. The people of Sumatra and Java are known as Kalihga 
meaning thereby that the Kalihgas colonised them. Kalihga 
and Andhra countries traded also with South India and 
Ceylon, and Kalirigam in I'amil means a cloth. 

■The existence of the Eastern Ghats and the- great 
forest (Mahakantara) in the west prevented the inroads of 
foreign rulers. The mountains fostered the spirit of bold- 
ness and courage just as the sea to the east encouraged 
the spirit of adventure and enterprise. The forests sup- 
plied wild elephants as well as wikTtribes for the armies 
of the Kalihgas and the Andhras. The existence of nu- 
merous rivers and fresh water lakes supplied facilities for 
cultivation and led to the 'growth of population. Kalidasa 
in his Raghuvamsa and Hiuen Tsang in his Travels ' des- 
cribed the fertility of the country, the features of the 
peoples and the power of the ruling kings. 

4. Its peoples and their characteristic features. Fro nr 

the .Kalihga edicts of Asoka, we learn that the Pundra^', 
Pulindas, ^abaras, Kalihgas and the Andhras all lived in 
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this part of the Deccan, Till the time of the great Aryan 
sage Agastya, the Vindhy as formed the southern wing of 
the Aryan expansion but he became the pioneer for spread- 
ing Aryan colonies and civilisation into the Deccan, 
probably in the seventh century B. C. He first spread 
the Aryan civilisation along the southern back of the Vin- 
dhyas to the east and thence to the south to the banks of 
the Godavari. He established Aryan colonies or 
Asramas, introduced Aryan rites and ritual as well as the 
mode of worship and encouraged intercourse between the 
Aryan colonists and the Dra vidian tribes of the Deccan. 
The Dra vidian tribes named above who formed a majority 
and who had a language and a religious cult of their own 
asserted themselves and submerged the Aryan civilisation 
in their own. Of the above-mentioned tribes, the first 
three were least influenced, while the last two were so 
greatly influenced by Aryan ways that it is now doubted 
whether they can be called Aryan; but we may call 
them mixed Aryans. Their language and religion present 
close affinities to those of the Aryan. At the same time, 
we see much that is common with the Dra vidian language 
and religion of South India. Though the Kalihgas and 
the Andhras are mentioned in the Mahabharata as two 
distinct and powerful tribes who occupy from the time 
of the Bharata war and even before, distinct geographical 
regions of North Eastern Deccan, their language and reli- 
gious customs and manners have been practically one and 
the same. Prakrt, Paisaci and Asamskrta languages 
were cultivated in early times as evidenced by their dis- 
covery in the cave inscriptions. Animism, Buddhism, and 
Jainism were accepted as the religions by the masses, 
though the priests or Brahmins followed Brahminical 
Hinduisn and used Samskrt Language. 
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The Pundras, ^abaras, Khonds and other forest tribes 
who have clung to their own all these centuries in this 
region have got peculiar habits, religious beliefs and langu- 
ages of their own which are spoken dialects without written 
script. These peoples have not yet advanced towards 
civilisation from their aboriginal condition. They offer 
excellent opportunities for anthropological research- The 
Udhras or Dchas, The Bhumias or the Bhuyas, the Porbos, 
the Khonds, the Koyas, the Gonds, the Khasias, the Cheii- 
chus, the Panus, the ^abaras, and other tribes seem to be 
the aboriginal tribes of the Northeast Deccan. Human 
sacrifices were performed till recent times but now animal 
sacrifices are freely resorted to, in times of disease or cala- 
mity, with a view to propitiate their several Gods and 
Goddesses. It was because these primitive people led the 
life of wreckless blood-shedding that A^oka in his Kali- 
liga edicts specially exhorted his Dharmamahamatras to 
persuade them— his neighbours on the borderland — to give 
up such habits, to join the Sangha and to lead a pure life. 
The spread of Buddhism and Jainism into Kalinga and 
Andhra countries in the early centuries of the Christian era 
which is proved by the existence of numerous cave-inscrip- 
tions, monasteries, stiipas, Buddhist and J ain statues etc. j 
bettered the condition of the masses but with the decay 
of those religions, due to the rise of Hindu Brahminic 
dynasties who favoured Siaivism in the fourth and fifth 
centuries A. D. came the old order. 

The tribe of Nagas needs special mention, for their 
civilisation forms the bedrock on which the later civilisa- 
tions (the Andhras in the Deccan and the Pallavas in 
South India) were built. The Nagas are mentioned in the 
Mahabharata as a tribe that was driven out of Khandava- 
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vanam by ^Iri-Krsna' and Arjuna. Probably this 
enmity between the Nagas and the Aryan Pandavas was 
due to racial and religious differences. But later on, The 
Aryan Arjuna married Naga princess showing an attempt 
at the fusion of races. It would appear that as the 
Aryans migrated from the Punjab into the Gangetic 
valley, the Nagas who were already there were driven into 
the Deccan. The Chutus and Nagas who are mentioned 
in several inscriptions in Mysore and Aparanta might 
have settled in Chota Nagpur en route to Deccan. The 
quarrel between the Aryans and the Nagas was long and 
bitter. Arjuna ’s grandson Parikshit was killed by the 
Naga king Taksaka and so, Pariksit’s son Janaraejaya 
tried to perform Sarpayaga and destroyed the whole 
Naga clan with the exception of the king. The 
^aisunaga dynasty which ruled over Magadha 
in the sixth and fifth centuries B. C., as the 
name indicates was a Naga dynasty, ^aisunaga and 
his descendants were not followers of Aryan faith but they 
patronised Buddhism and this fact is proved by Buddhist 
records. They worshipped trees, and serpents. They 
were very powerful and warlike. It would appear that 
these Nagas spread from the city of Taksaka or Taxilla ih 
the Punjab to the Gangetie plain at the onset of ^ the first 
Aryan invasion and from the Gangetic valley into the Deccan 
at the time of the second Aryan invasion. They seem to 
have spread into South India and Ceylon also. - The 
Buddhist Jatakas and Mahavatn ia tell us about the way 
in wMch these Nagas were converted into Buddhism. 
Tamil poems relate as to how the Colas and the 
Pallavas were related to the Nagas. Buddhist Jatakas 
or birth stories are full of Naga stories, their conversion’. 
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into Buddhism, the powei'ful way in which they spread 
Buddhism by building . Stupas etc. The Amaravati 
Stupasuppiies us with sculptures in which the Nagas 
figure promimently. Some of the Naga kings could be 
seen with seven-hooded cobras covering their heads and 
their queens with two-headed cobras. I have seen 
several of these Naga sculptures as well as* stone 
inscriptions containing Naga images in Mysore. The 
Nagas spread over the Deccan and South India in the 
fifth and fourth centuries B. G. after their political 
power declined in MLagadha. But even in the Deccan 
they did not long remain supreme, for, in the last quarter 
of the fourth century B. G. the Andirae, according to the 
Greek envoy. Megasthenes became a powerful race, 
possessing numerous villages, . 30 towns defended by walls 
and towers, and supplying their king with 100,000 
infantry, 2000 cavalry and 1000 elephants. The Andirae 
who succeeded to the political power of the Nagas iailed 
over the whole of Deccan (226 B. G. to 226 A. Dl). ; But 
during this period, the Nagas were not extinct but; were 
appointed to high command as evidenced by the presence 
of their inscriptions in Mysore. An inscription of the 
last Andhra king Pulomavi states that a certain Skanda 
Naga was his Maharathi or commander who became 
supreme. Similarly, the Nagas of Padmavati are said 
to have risen to power in the third and the fourth 
centuries A. D. and had marriage alliances with Yakatakas. 
Dr. Dubreuil states in his ancient history of Deccan that 
the Chotus and Nagas took the place of Satavahanas and 
the Pallavas succeeded the Ghotus of the Nagas race. The 
Yelurpalayam plates give us the origin of the Pallavas. 
The 1st Pallava king acquired all emblems of royal power 
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by marrying- the daughter of the Lord of Serpents-— 
Nagaraja or king Bivaskanda ^atakarni. 

After the fall of the Andhra Empire, Mysore and 
Aparanta passed into the hands of the Maharathis and the 
Chotus who bore the title of i^atakarni and whose inscriptions 
are found at Kanheri and Banavasi. They were the feuda- 
tories of the Andhras (Andhrabhrtyas). From the 
Mayakadoni inscription we learn that in the 8th year of 
Pulonaavi (the last Andhra king) Skanda Naga was the 
Mahasenapati of south Deccan, His daughter was married 
by a Pallava king (Bappa) who had a son by her called 
^iva Skanda Pallava, who succeeded to the country soutli 
of the Erishna about 250 A. D. 

B. 1. Causes of the fail of the Andhra Empire unknown. 

Later dynasties : 

The Chut Nagas in the S, W., the Pallavas to the 
south of the river Kiushna ; and the Ikkaku, Brhatpa- 
layana and Salahkayana dynasties to the North of the river 
Krishna. 

In editing the Pedavegi copper-plates of Nandi Varma 
II in the Journal of the Andhra Historical Research 
Society vol. I Part II page 98, I stated that from the 
grant of Nandi Varma, it could be sedn that Vehgi and 
Gudrahara Visayas were comprised in Vehgi-Rajya. In 
other words, the nlodern Districts of west Godavari and 
Krishna lying to the north of the River Krishna were 
comprised in the Salahkayana Kingdom. These very 
tracts and a part of Kalinga formed part of ancient 
Andhra empire. 

After the fall of the Andhra Empire about 226 A.D., 
various dynasties succeeded to political power and ruled 
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ovet diiferent parts of the empire. The southwest and the 
western parts of the Andhra Empire passed into the hands 
of the Chutu-Fagas, and Maharathis respectively ; the 
country to the south of river Krishna was occupied by the 
Pallavas and this is proved by their copper-plate grants 
discovered in that region. The discovery of Prakrt inscrip- 
tions on Stupas and stones of a dynasty known as Iksva- 
kus at Jaggayyapeta, Gummadidurru and Fagarjunakonda, 
proves that they ruled over that region (Southwest part 
of the Krishna District.) One of the kings, Sree Veera 
Purisa Data calls himself an Andhra-bhrtya. These kings 
were Buddhists and this is proved by the existence of 
Buddhist Stupas and other structures built by them. Simi- 
larly, from the Kondamudi copper-plates, we learn that a 
certain Jayavarma of the Brhatpalayana Vamsa 
reigned at Kodura (Fear Masulipatam). This place was 
mentioned by Ptolemy in his Geography as the centre of 
trade and commerce and as the place from which people 
went to colonise the islands and the lands in the far east. 
The grants of both these dynasties which arc in prakrt 
. language are rightly assigned by scholars to the middle of 
the 3rd century A. D. The BrhatpalSyanas from their 
capital at Koddura, ruled over the region on the northern 
banks of Krishna and near its mduth: The Prakrt inscrip- 
tions of one more dynasty vis., the Salankayana, are 
found in the region about Kollair lake and Ellore, These 
also must be as signed to the middle of the 3rd centnry A.D. 
It would appear from the Salaiikayana grants that the 
region over which the Brhatpalayanas once ruled passed 
under their control. The Salahkayanas ruled over the 
whole of Vengi which was situated between the rivers God- 
davari and Krishna. 
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So far, about 8 copper-plate grants of these kings haTe 
been discovered from \Nhich the following genealogy and 
chronology has been fixed by me. 

Hast! varma 340 A.D., 

(defeated by Samudragupta.) 
as stated in his /wsc.. 


Vijayadevavarma 


1 

Vijayanandi varma I 

350— 375 A.D. 

1 


Yuvaraja Vijaya 
Buddhavarma 


i 

Candavarma 
375—400 A.D. 

____ J 


Viiayaskandavarma 

400-425 A.D. 


Yijayanandi varma II 
425— 450A.D. 


Allowing a period of 25 years to each of the kings that 
reigned, we get 450 A.D. as the final limit of hiandivarma -s 
rule. It was about this time that the Saiankayanas were 
overthrown by the Yi.snulninclins. 

C. History of Visnu Kundins reconslnicled and d^- 


cribed. — 

The Yisnukunclins seem to have conquered Vengi in 
the middle of 5th century A D. with the help of their re- 
latives, the Yakatakas. Dr. Dubreuil in his History of 
Deccan describes them thus: “ The Yakatakas were the 

neighbours of the Kadambas and their kingdom extended 
Tip to Kurnool on the banks of the river Krishna. We know 
that the famous temple of ^ri%ilam or Biiparvata is in 
the Kurnool district and; the story as related in the Stha- 
laraahatm}-a of the place says that the princess Candra- 
vati, a daughter of the Gupta King Candragupta, con- 
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ceiwd a passion for the God of Jirisaila hill and began 
offering every day a garland of jasmine flowers to him. 
This information is very precious as throwing light on 
the origin of the dynasty of Vis niikun dins. In fact, we 
shall see that the dynasty had for its tutelary Diety, the 
God of ^rlparvata and the first king of this dynasty 
Madhavavarma married a Visnukundin. (It should he 
Fo/caia7«a princess). I think there can be no doubt that 
this princess was the daughter or the grand daughter of 
queen Prabhavati or CandravatT who was daughter of the 
Gupta Emperor, (and) wife of Rudrasena II, mother of 
Pravarasena II and a votary of God of Sriparvata. It is 
probably during the reign of Pravarasena II that the 
Vakatakas who reigned almost over the whole of modern 
state of Hyderabad, succeeded in founding the dynasty of 
Visnukundins by placing on the throne of Yehgi, Madha- 
vavarml I who was the husband of a Vakataka princess 
and an adorer of the God of Sriparvata.’^ 

I agree with the above statement regarding the origin 
of the Visnukundins, but 1 cannot accept the learned 
Doctor’s genealogy a io the discovery of 1pm plates 
(Two sets). In editing the .Gheedivalasa plates of the 
Eastern Ganga king of Kaliiiga, Maharaja Sridevendra- 
varma, of 397 Gangeya era, I had occassion to write the 
following: — 

Synchronisms help us in fixing dates. Prthvimula’s 
Godavari plates tell us that Adhirajendra of the N. E. 
region defeated the Indrabhattaraka of the S. W. region. 
This Indrabhattaraka is identified with the younger brother 
of Jayasimha (933 — 366 A. D.) by Drs. Fleet and Burgess. 
If this is correct, then Adhirajendra of 87th and 91st 
years of the Gangeya era would be contemporary of the 
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Eastern Calukya Indrabhattaraka of 667 A; d. Several 
Eastern Calukyaii grants mention that he succeeded 
Jayasiniha and ruled for a week only, Adhirajendra 
would thus live in or about 667 A. D. It must follow on 
this hypothesis, that the Devendravarma who made the 
Cheedivalasa grant would live in the latter half of the 
10th century A. D., a position w'hich is inconsistent with 
the accepted chronology of the later Gaiigas as given in 
their grants. Hence, we wall have to look for Indrabhat- 
tarai-a in a different dynasty viz., Visnukundin which 
ruled over South Kalinga and Vengi in the 5th and 6th 
centuries A. D. 

From the Ipur plates (two sets), Ramatirtham plates, 
and Chikkulla plates, we get the following genealogy of 
of A'isnukundin kings :~ 

Madhava I (Founder-probably ruled about 400 A. d.) 

Devavarma 

I 

Madhava varma II (Donor of the Ipur plates, 1st set) 

■ I 

Govindavarma . 

' 1 ' , 

Madhavavarma III (Donor of the Ipur plates, 2nd set 
! 37th year) 

.yikramendravarma I (Born to a Vakataka queen) 

Indrabhattaraka, or Indravarma 

( Donor of the Eamatirtham plates 27th year 
Probably ruled from 525 a, d. to 555 A. D. 

Vikrainendravarma II (Donor of Chikkulla plates) 

10 year. 

The Indrabhattaraka or Indravarma of Ramatirtham 
plates gave a gift of Peruvataka Village, in Pazhaki 
visaya which is also mentioned in the Chipurupalli or 
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(yherupuru copper plate grant of Kubja Visnuvardliana, 
founder of the Eastern (Jalukya dynasty (615 D.) It 

is* situated in the Vizag Dt. Thus Indra-Bhattaraka may 
be said to have been defeated by Adhirajendravarma of 
Kalinga. Prthvimula, son of Prabhakara in his Godavari 
plates mentions that an alliance was formed by Adhirajendra 
against Indrabhattaraka, whose elephant Kumuda (of 
S. W. Region) was struck down by Indra Adhiraja who 
was mounted on his own elephant, Sup ratika (of the N. 
E. Region). The Ramatirtham plates tell us that Indra- 
bhattaraka won several victories against the Caturdantis 
(Airavatas of elephants of the eastern region). Evidently 
the Yisnukundins and the Eastern Gahgas were fighting 
for the control over South Kalinga. 

Before the Eastern Caluk 3 mns established their power 
over Yehgi and Kalinga in the beginning of the 7th century 
A. I)., the Yisnukundins ruled over Yehgi and south 
Kalinga — North Kalinga being under the rule of the 
Eastern Gangas. These Yisnukundin kings ruled for a little 
over two centuries. These grants are written in southern 
alphabet, closely resembling those of the Pallavas, Salanka- 
yanas and the Early Gahgas. The language of all their 
plates is Samskrta, with Prakrta and a little Telugu mix- 
ture. The scribes of the grants seem to be Telugu scholars. 
From the Ramatirtham plates, we learn that their rule 
extended first over South Kalinga (modern Yizag) and 
then spread southwards over Yehgi, as proved by the grant 
made in the Chikkulla plates, from their capital Lenduluru 
near Ellore. They were the worshippers of Sriparvatesvara, 
performers of Horse sacrifices and relations of the Yaka- 
takas, w’ho were related to the Guptas. They seem to be a 
Northern people who gradually spread to the south along 
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tlie east coast and ruled over South Kaliuga and Veiigi 
in the Stli and 6th centuries, until their dynasty was over- 
thrown by Puli Kesiu II and later by the Eastern Galu- 
Kyan Emjperor Visnuvardhana 1, who established his 
strong rule over both Vengi and South Kaliiiga and ruled 
between 615 and 635 A. D. 

The archaic script of the early grants which resembles 
that of the Pallava and Sala -skayana grants, the use of 
Prakrta words and other internal evidences enable us to 
conclude that the earlier grants (Ipur plates, 1st set) be- 
long to 450 A. D., or thereabout. While editing the Peda- 
vegi plates of Nandivarma II in the Society’s journal 
(Vol. I Pt 21. pp 92-102) I stated on page 95, that 
Vikramendravarma or his father Madhavavarma defeated 
the Salatikayanas and overthrew their dynasty. It is prob- 
able that Madhavavarma who married a Vakataka princess 
and obtained the support of the Vakatakas overthrew the 
Salaiikayanas of Yeagi and set up Yisnukundin rule oyer 
that region also, about 475 A. D. His claim to the perfor- 
mance of horse sacrifices can thus be understood. It is 
equally probable that this southern advance was found 
necessary owing to the increased power of the Eastern 
Ga '-gas in the north. It is significant that they changed 
their capital from Puranisangam— -probably Yizag Dt., to 
Lenduluru, modern Dendulur near Ell ore. 

Now, taking 400 A. D., as the closing dite of the 
founder Madhavavarma I, granting an average of 25 years 
as the period of rule for every succeeding king, we get 
525 A. I)., as the date for the accession of Tndrabhattaraka, 
the donor of the Ramatirtham plates., It must be during 
this king’s reign, as noted already, that the Eastern Gaaga 
king, Adhirajendra or Indravarma Rajsimha of Kalinga- 
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nagara of the 87th and 91st year of Gangeya Bra, found 
a powerful alliance of the neighbouring princes and de- 
feated Indrabhattaraka and wrested South Kalinga from 
out of his hands. 

The Visnukundins who were thus left to rule orer 
Veiigi continued to do so in the 6th century A. D. till 
overthrown by the Calukyan Emperor Pulikesin TI about 
609 A. D- He appointed his younger brother, Yisnuvar- 
dhana I to rule over Yengi as its Yiceroy. Tn 615 A. D., 
this prince established an independent line known as 
Eastern Calukyans and ruled for 18 years over Vehgi and 
south Kalihga which later place is mentioned in one of his 
grants. It would appear that South Kalinga which was 
conquered by the Eastren Gahgas from out of the hands 
of Visnukundins passed into the hands of the Eastern 
Calukyans in the beginning of the 7th century A. H. The 
Eastern Cfilukyans established their power over the 
whole of Eastern Dekkan from Nellore in the south, up 
to Ganjam in the north. The inscriptions of several 
kings of this line dating from the beginning of the 7th 
century to the middle of the 13th century are found all 
over south Kalihga (modern Vizag District) and the 
places Yelamanchi — Kalihga, Madhyama Kalihga, Deva- 
rastra are all mentioned in' their grants as belonging to 
them. The Eastren Gahgas should therefore be considered 
to have ruled over Kalihga proper i. e., modern Ganjam 
district and most of their G. P. inscriptions which are 
discovered so far, are found in that district, excepting a 
few discovered in Vizag. 

D.-l. Samudragupta’s Invasion and After. 

Before we take up the detailed study of these Eastern 
Gahgas,, we must note that a line of kings called “ Kalihga 
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kings ’ ’ (because tbeir dynastic name is nowhere mentioned 
in their records) ruled over Kalinga with their early capi- 
tal at Pistapura and later capitals at Sarepalli and 
Simhapura in Ganjam district. The names of these 
kings are not mentioned in Samiidragupta’s Allahabad 
Pillar inscription, nor the name Kalinga. It would 
appear that the country of Kalinga during tlie middle of 
the Ith century A. D, was divided into half a dozen small 
territorial units or more, which were ruled by different 
kings : It is these kings that are mentioned in the pillar 
inscription, which mentions the following conquests: — 

Kausalaka Mahendra; Mahakantaraka Vyaghraraja; 
Kairalaka Mantaraja; Paisthapuraka Mahendra; Giri 
Kauthuraka Svamidatta; Erandapallaka Damana; 
Kanceyaka Visnugopa; Avamuktaka Nilaraja; Vaiigeyaka 
Hastivarma; Palakkaka Ugrasena; 

Daivarastraka Kubera; Kausthalapuraka Dhan- 
anjaya; — prabhtisarvadaksinapatharajagrahanamoksanu- 
grahajanitaprataponmi-ramahabhagyasya. 

Prom the above account, we learn that four or live 
divisions of Kalinga Desa were ruled over by independent 
princes about 340 A. D. We also learn that south Kosala 
or Berar and Mahakantara or the great Forest region cor- 
responding to the Agency division of Madras, which are 
included in K. B. Dekkan were ruled by independent 
princes. Kone of these countries seem to have formed 
part of the Gupta Empire. But later on they formed the 
bone of contention between the ¥aka takas and the Eas- 
tern Gangas as pointed out by Dubrieul. 

2. History of Kalinga Kings— Not ^ 

It would appear from Samudragupta’s Allahabad 
pillar inscription that Svamidatta was the king of Pis- 
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tapura— and Mahendragiri Kottura in Kalinga during 
the middle of the fourth century A. D. From the Ragoiu 
plates {vide Epigraphia Indica Vol. XII) of f^aktivarma 
A^e learn that that king also had his capital at Pistapura 
and ruled over Kalinga Aisaya and granted the village 
of Rakaluva (modern Ragole four miles from modern 
Chicacole) in it in his 13th regnal year to the Brahmin 
Kumarasvami. The grant was written by his minister 
Ar junadatta. The alphabet of the grant is that of an 
early southern type and closely resembles that of the 
Salahkayana grants and the Brihatproshta grant of 
TJmavarma who granted a village to the Brahmin scholar 
Haridatta in his 30th regnal year. The alphabet and 
the Phraseology of all these grants closely resembles those 
of the Komarti plates of Maharaja Candravarma who 
granted the village of Kohittura (Probably Mahendragiri 
Kottur of Samudragupta's Allahabad pillar inscription.') 
From his capital Simhapura in the sixth year of his reign 
and also those of Nandaprabhanjanavarma Avho granted 
from his capital Sarepalli the village of Dayavata for the 
benefit of the Brahmin Hariscandra Svami. The text 
of these grants closely resemble the Salankayana and the 
Salankayana and the Pallava grants of fourth and fifth 
century A. D. On Paleographic grounds the grants may 
be referred to the middle of the fifth centry A. D. It ispro- 
bable that these Varma kings of Kalinga were related to 
the Salankayanas and the Pallavas and that they ruled 
over Kalinga from their capital at Pistapura and that 
owing to the A^isnukundin conquest of A'engi they were 
obliged to found new Capitals in Kalinga itself. From 
the epithet Sakalakalingadhipati and Maharaja, 
we learn that they set up an independent rule over 
Kalinga. From the similarity of the titles used by all 
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these kings, we have to learn that they all belong to the 
same dynasty, the name of which is not given. So, we can 
call them “ Kalinga kings” and fix the following gene- 
alogy and chronology, obtained by the internal evidences 
supplied by their grants : — 

Svamidatta 340 A. D., Capital Pistapura. 
mentioned in Samudragupta’s Pillar Inscription. 

^aktivarma 375 A. D. Do. 

Dmavarma 400 A. D. Capital Simhapura 

Candavarma 425 A. D. Do. 

Nandaprabhanjanavarma 450 A. D. Capital SarepallL 
The exact relationship between these kings is not known 
from their records. But scholars like Dr. fleet opined that 
they might be closely related to Salankayaiis owing to 
similarity of titles, names etc. etc. I stated while editing 
Salankayaiia Nandivarma's plates that Salankayanas and 
Pallavas might he closely related. It is probable that 
after the fall of Andhra Empire, the Country to the South 
of the river Krishna as well as to the north passed into 
Pallava hands or closely allied tribes. 

3. Coming now to the History of Kalinga under 
Early Eastern I have to State that so far it has 

been neglected. Of the three kingdoms of K. E. Dekkan, 
Viz., 1 Mahakosala or Daksina kosala (Modern Berar) 

2. Mahakantara (Bastar and Agency Division of Madras). 

3. Kalinga. (Bast Coast plain extending from the river 
Mahanadi to the Godavari), this last country played a 
very important part and though books on the history of 
the Dekkan written by some scholars do not give any 
account of the Gahgavamsa rule over Kalinga, we can now, 
thanks to the discovery of their records, give some account. 
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So far, 20 copper plate inscriptions of the early Ganga 
kings have been published. Prom a critical examination of 
the same we get the following list (arranged in order of 
time noted in the records) of early Ganga kings w’ho ruled 
over Kalinga. 

1. Hasti-varma of the Urlam plates, who granted the 
village of Urumalla in the 80th year of the Gangeya era^ 

2. Tndravarma (Rajasimha) of the Acyutapuram 
plates and the Takkali plates both dated in the 87th year 
and of the Parlakimidi plates dated in the 91st year of 
the Gangeya era. 

3. Indravarraa of the Kalinga plates (two sets found 
in Chicacole) dated in the 128th and 136th year 
respectivly. 

4. Danarnava’s son, Indravarma of the Purli plates 

and the Tekkali plates dated in the years 137 and 154 res- 
pectivly. ■ 

5. Gunaranava’s son, Devendravarma of the Chicacole 
and Siddhantam plates dated in the 183 and 195 years 
respectively. 

6. Devendravarma ’s son, Anantavarma, who in the 
204th year of the Gahgaya era gave Thala there to a Vedic 
scholar at the instance of his brother Jayavarma. 

7. Anantavarma ’s son Sri Mananda Varma of the 
Santo Bomvali plates date 221 . 

8. Anantavarma’s son, Devendravarma of the Kalinga 
plates and the Vizag plates dated in the 251st and 254th 
years respectively. 

9. Rajendravarma’s Son, Anantavarma of the Alamanda 
plates dated in the 304th year of the Gangeya era. 

10. Rajendravarma’s son, Devendravarma of the 
Takkali plates dated in the 30Sth year and of the Bangalore 
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Museum plates dated probably 700 A. D.” (Vide Ep. 
Carnataka, Bangalore volume.) 

11. Devendravarma’s son, Rajendravarma of 342nd 
year of the Gangeya era. (vide J. B. 0. R. S., voL 12 
page 101) 

12. De^'endravarma’s son, Satyavarma of the Chicacole 
plates dated in the 352nd year of Gangeya era. 

13. Bhupendravarma's son, Devendravarma of 
Cheedivaiasa plate dated in 397th year of Gangeya era. 

From the above list, the following genealogy may be 
arranged;—- 

Hastivarma (80th year), 
Indravarma (87th and 91st years) 

Danarnava. 

His SOB, Indravarma (128, 136, 137, and 154th years) . 


Gunarnava 

His son, Devendravarma, (183rd and 195th years) 


r 

Jayavarma 

■ ^ 1 

Anantavarma (204th year) 

■ ' 1 


1 

f 

His son, Sri Manandavarma 
221 year. 

His son, Devendravarma (251st 
and 254) 

Rajendravarma 
' 1 

Anantavarma (304th year) 

DepndravarmL (308th year) 


Rajendravarma (342nd year) Satyavarma (35Ist year.) 

(Indravarma) Vajri 


Narasimha 

I 

Bhupendravarma 

Devendravarma (397th year) 
(All the years belong to Gangeya Era) 
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E. gajnga chronology. 

The chronology of the early Gangas presents insur- 
mountable difficulty. Scholars have suggested already 
several dates for the beginning of the Gahgeya Era. An 
unknown writer who edited Hastivarma’s Urlam plates 
in Andhra Patrika Ugadi Sanchika dated May 1920, stated 
that Hastivarfna of the Urlam plates must be the same 
as the Hastivarma of Vengi, who was defeated by Samudra- 
gupta. He also stated that Hastivarma of the Urlam 
plates lived in 340. a. d. Further, since Hastivarma of 
Urlam plates has mentioned 80th year of the 
Gahgeya era, he wrote, that date would 
synchronise with Samudragupta’s invasion about 350 A. D. 
Finally, he concluded by writing that about 270 A.D. 
(350 — 80), the G'lhgeya era was started. But, the writer’s 
arguments are open to serious objection because, the 
Allahbad Pillar inscription of Samudragupta expressly 
states that it was Hastivarma of Vengi and not Hastivarma 
of Kalihganagara that was defeated by him. It must also 
be remembered that the Hastivarma of Vengi was a Salah- 
kayana, while the Hastivarma of the Urlam plates w^as a 
Gahgamalakulatilaka. Hence, Hastivarma of the Urlam 
plates cannot be the same as Hastivarma of Vengi and so he 
cannot be held to be a contemporary of Samudragupta. 
Thus, the writer^s agument that the 80th year of the Gan- 
geya era w^ould equivalent to 270 A.D. falls to the ground. 

In an article, on the chronology of the Early Gahga 
kings of Kalihga, published in the Journal of the Bihar 
and Orissa research society (Tol. IX) dated 1923 by my 
friend Mr. G. Ramdas B.A., the theories put forward 
by Dr. Fleet to settle the epoch of the Gahgeya era, (Vide 
Ipd. Ant. Vol. XVI) were closely examined. In editin|: the 



Parkkimidi plates of Maharaja Indravarma, Dr. Fleet 
stated that the Epoch of the Gangeya era sHll remained to 
be determined. However, while previously publishing the 
Chieacole grants, Dr. Fleet stated that the clue to the 
date might perhaps be found in the mention of the eclipse 
of the moon in Indravarmg’s grant of the 128th year. Also, 
he stated, that the Indravarma of the grant of 128th year 
might possibly be identical with the Adhirajendra who 
overthrew Indrabhattaraka, a younger brother of the 
Eastern Cal uky an king Jayasiinha I (A.D., 633— 666) Mr. 
Ramadas availed himself of the clues supplied by Dr. Fleet, 
but after a detailed astronomical calculation, stated that 
the years suggested by Dr. Fleet to determine the 
beginning of the Kalinga Gahga Era would not stand the 
test and that Indravarma of 128th year could not be inden- 
tifed with Adhiraja Indra mentioned in the Grodavari 
Grant of Raja Prthvimula. 

Mr. Ramdas stated that, from the use of the phrase 
“ Vi jayarajasamvatsara” found in all the Gaiiga grants, 
the Vijayam or the victory alluded to, signified the inde- 
pendence of Kali'Aga, from out of the hands of the Pista- 
pura kings, who formerly ruled over Kalinga but who were 
defeated by Samudragupta about the middle of the fourth 
century A.D. He has instituted a comparison between the 
characters of the plates of Early Gangas and those of the 
plates of Guptas and opined that the initial year of the 
Kalinga era should be placed between the years 330 and 
400A.D. Further, he has stated thus: Sinpe the ex- 
ploits of Samudragupta belongedjto this period and since 
he defeated Svamidatta, Kalinga might have passed 
under his control and then he must have shown mercy by 
placing one of his followers on the throne of the conquered 
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country, namely, Kalinga,” TMs follower according to Mm 
was a G-ahga ijrinee who out of gratitude must have founded 
the Gaiiga era. Further he added “Taking the 351st year 
of Gahgeya Era o be the last year of Satyavarma’s reign,; 
Kamarnava I (founder of later Gangeyas) seems to have 
ascended the throne 351 years after the founding of the 

era — It is seen that Kamarnava I came to throne in 

i^aka 651. So, the earliest date that can be allotted to the 
founding of the Era is ^aka 300 or A.D. 378.” This falls' 
within ilaka 251—301, the dates of Samudragupta’s 
accession and death respectively. 

Finally by a series of astronomical calculations, based /’ 
on the solar and lunar eclipses mentioned in Gahga grants 
he came to the conclusion that the ^aka year 271 or A.D. ' 
349 would be the the year when the Gangeya era was 
initiated. V ' 

The above conclusions of my friend do not bear the . 
test of time, owing to the discovery of the Oheedivalasa; 
grant of Devendravarma which is dated, in the 397th year 
of the Gangeya era. If, according to ,my friend, the Gangeyia 
era was founded in Saka 271, Devendravarma of the 
present grant would have ruled in the ^aka year 668 or 
A. D , 745 i.e., 17 years after Kamarnava 's accession to the 
throne of later Gaiiga dynasty according to my friend’s cal- 
culation and 23 years according to other calculation. 

In other words, the donor of the Cheedivalasa grant 
and Kamarnava the first, the founder of the later Gahga 
line would not only be contemporaries, but would also rule 
from the same place viz. Kalihganagara. This would be 
hard to accept. Under the circumstances, it must be said 
that the era could not be founded in 271 ^aka as stated by 
my friend. From a study of the Palasographv, the alphabet 
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of the grants of the early Ganga kings cannot be held to 
belong to such an early date, as is suggested by the chro- 
nology of my friend. Also, the internal evidence of the 
several grants preeuldes us from accepting the arguments 
of Mr. Ramdas that the Eastern Gahgas were placed on the 
throne by the Gupta Emperor, Samudra Gupta. Not only 
do they fail to tell us the same but they also proclaim 
that the Early Ganga kings established their power over 
Kalin ga by their own prowess. Further, it must be noted 
that Gupta era was not at all recognised but on the other 
hand the “Augmenting Victorious Gaiigeya era’’-. -was 
started just like the “ Augmenting Victorious Gupta era.” 
If the Gahgas had been placed on the Kalihga throne by 
Samudra Gupta, they would have adopted the Gupta era 
dating from 319 — 320 A. D , (not ,349 A. D. as Mr. Ramdas 
thinks) and they would not have ventured to start an 
independent era of their own. As was pointed out in my 
article on Gahg^ya Era eontributed to JV A. H. R. Vol. 2. 
Parts the Eastern Gaiiga' kings started their era only 
after the decline and fall of the Imperial Guptas in the 
latter half of the- fifth century about 450 A.D.'or 460 A.D. 



16. From the above aceount, we get the geuealogy 
and chronology of the Eastern Gangas as follows: — 

(Maharaja) Hastivarma 
(probably 530 A.B.) 

(Maharaja) Rajasimha Indravarma 
or Adhiraja Indra^ (537, 511 A D.) 

Gunarnava 

Son (Maharaja)* Indravarma 
(578, 604 A.D.) 

I 

Gunarnava 

Son (Maharaja) Devendravarma 
(633, 645 A.B.) 


Sons, Jayavarma 


^ ^ 

and (Maharaja) Anantavarma 
(654 A.B.) 


Maharaja ^ri 
Manandavarma (671) 


r' 


— ^ 

(Maharaja) Bevend- 
ravarma (701, 704 A.B.) 

J 


( Mahara jadhira j a Parames vara) 
Rajendravarma 


Sons. Anantavarma 
(754 A.B.) 


1 


and (Maharaja) 

Bevendravarma 

(758 A.B.) 


r 


£ 


Sons, Rajendravarma 
(792 A.B.) 


1 


and (Maharaja) 

Satyavarma (801 A.B.) 
Vajri (Indravarma) 

Son Marasimha 

Son, (Maharajadhiraja Parameswara) 
Bhupendravarma 
Son, Bevendravarma (847 A.B.) 
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Social and Religious conditions:— 

The early Kalinga kings who ruled in the 4th and 5th 
century A.D. called themselves in their records Parama 
Bhagavatas, Matapitrpadanudhyatas, Sakala-Kaliiigad- 
hipatis, Maharajas etc. 

The order was always addressed to the Kutumbins 
(cultivators) of villages granted, whose consent or advice 
in the matter was found necessary. Though the Dynastic 
name or Gotra of the Donor is not given, the country, name 
and Gotra of the Donee were always mentioned. 

These grants were made from the royal residence, a 
walled town or even village. The early grants consisted 
of houses or fields or small hamlets and these were made 
for merit, learning or valuable services rendered to kings 
in the occasion of solar or lunar eclipse or on the occasion 
ofMakara Sahkranti or other festive occasions such as 
marriage, conquest, recovery from ill-health etc. 

The script of the records and the titles borne by them 
closely resemble those of the Salahkayan and Pallavan_ 
Though they call themselves ‘ Paramabhagavatas’ they 
seem to be ^ivabhagavatas. The term ‘ Sakalakalihga ’ 
may devolve after all a part of Ganjam Dt. Parlakimidi 
and Chicacole Talakimidi and Ohicacole Talugs. The title 
Maharaja may denote a subordinate position because 
titles like Maharajadhiraja, Paramabhattaraka alone show 
paramount position. 

This Zirae of kings came to be succeeded b 3 ^ 

the Gahga vantsa ot gang a Icula line of kings in the later 
half of 5th Centurv. A.D. after the fall of Gupta- vakatakas 
They are to be called Early gahgas whose records are 
found from the time of Vajrahasta dated ^aka 980. They 
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are also to be called Eastren Gangas of Kalinga Nagara as 
opposed to Western Gangas of Talkad. 

According to Prof. Hiralal, the Sailodbhava or t^aila- 
varn% was changed into Gahgavamia and the dynasty had 
its origin in the region of Mahaiiadl, though the W, Ganga 
Inscriptions are found from 3rd C. A. D. and E. Giiaga 
Insariptions from 5th C. A. D. the earliest which give a 
detailed account of their origin belong to latter times— 11th 
C. A. D. , Hari -candra had son Bharata whose wife 
bathed in E. Ganges at the time of conception and got a 
son called Ganga Datta who founded the Ganga line. One 
of his Successors, Visnuugupta had two sons, Bhagadatta 
and i^rldatta between whom he divided the kingdom. 
The former got Kalihga and the latter got the ancestral 
country with elephant as crest. A successor of the latter, 
Padmanabha had to fight against the ruler of IJjjain. So 
he sent his two sons Dadiga and Mahadeva with some 
brahmins to the help of a Jain Guru Simhanandl at Gan- 
gavadi. The Eastern Gangas (latter line) have also similar 
stories to tell as about their origin. They also trace their 
name to Ganga or Ganges. The Greek Geographer 
Ptolemy and Latin writers like Virgil and Curtins refer 
to ‘Gaugaridae.’ Phiny writes of Gangaridae Galingae or 
Ganges of Kalinga. It would appear that the tribe of 
Gangas originally dwelt in the Gauges Basin from whence 
they moved down to south or Daksina along the east coast 
plain, just as the other northern tribes moved into dekkan 
along the western route. The invasion of the Hunas and the 
defeat of the Guptas caused a revolution in the north and so 
by the year 500 A.D , a No. of iiothern dynasties moved into 
the south and formed kingdoms. This fact explains their 
inclination to follow the northern customs political and 
social. : 



The early Eastern Q-anga kings had their capital at 
Vijaya-Kaliiiga Nagara from which they issued many of their 
grants. They were even all worshippers of Gokarnasvami 
of Mt. Mahadevagiri. They call themselves conquerors of 
Sakala Kalinga. They were the establishers of the 
spotless family of Gahga. They were Matapitrpadanu- 
dhyatas, Paramamahesvaras and Maharajas. Though 
most of the gr^^its were made from the capital, a few were 
made from Dantapusa and other places. Again, though 
most of the grants were made to brahmins a few were 
made to vai^^as and raj aputras also. Gotra and ^akha 
as well as the country of the Donees are all given. The 
grants were made to brahmins to provide worship and 
offerings to god parainesvara, or to obtain increased merit 
for the king and his parents. They were a! so made on 
the occasion of eclipse, marriage, conquest, etc. The 
writers and executors of these grants w'ere sometimes 
Madanatikura Pall iva, Pallava Candra or similar people 
or Dharma Khedi, TJgm Khedi or other Khedi Kadambas 
who seem to be related to the kings. The king’s order was 
addressed to the cultivators (Kutumbins) and village heads 
(Eastrakuta Pramukhas) of the place granted. 

The villages granted were made perpetually free from 
all taxes obstacles, and entry of soldiers. Water and other 
facilities were also given. 

In all the early Eastern Gahga grants. Brahmins are 
known by their gotr as and thein ^dhJias or branches of Vedic 
ritual or Sutra. They are also called Vanga Brahmins or 
Kamarupa Brahmins probably, after the name of the 
country to which they belonged. In other words, Gotra and 
^akha seem to be the only distinguishing features then 
among the Brahmins. The same may be said of the Ksa- 
triyas with the exception that they do not mention their 
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Gotras in their inscriptions. While the early Oalukyan, 
and Pallava kings of the 5th and 6th centuries A. D. 
mention their Gotra in their grants, the later dynasties like 
Rastrakutas, Pratiharas and Eastern Gaiigas nowhere 
mention their Gotra. As rightly pointed out by Mr. C. V. 
V'aidya in his book on Mediaeval Hindu India, the Kula 
came to be known as Gotra as for instance, Pratihara 
Gotra and Guhila Gotra. Similarly, the Gaiigeya Kulanvayas 
and the Gangamalakulatilakas may be said to belong to the 
Gatigeya Gotra. Mr. Vaidya, it is due to the fact that Vedic 
ritual and Medic sacrifices were not in vogue wn’th the Ksa- 
triyas and the worship of Puranic deities especially of ^iva 
became supreme. The former required the recital of Gotra 
and Pravara, while the latter, did not. Naturally Gotra and 
and Pravara lost importance with the Hsatriyas who never 
lost respect for Vedas and Vedic ritual not involving killing 
of animals and hence have preserved the memory of Gotras 
and Pravara. • Some of the Kings were learned men who 
kneW'Vedas and ^astras and who performed sacrifices- 
Devendravarma of Cheedivalasa plates gave gifts of land 
to Brahmin scholars for the reason Maya ijyadhyayana- 
kriyarabhyate”. They were all ‘‘paramamahewaras”. 
They erected Siva temples and worshipped lingas. Almost 
all dynasties during this j)eriod followed Saivite worship 
though Visnu cult and Jain worship were tolerated. 
This Siva worship is stated to he more congenial 
to valour and spirit of independence. Both the 
Eastern Ganga kings and Eastern Oalukyan kings refer 
in their grants to their worshipping Saivite Gods and 
Goddesses situated on mountain tops and winning victories 
as the result of such worship. The whole of Vefigi and 
Kalinga countries are studded with Tsvara lingas. The 
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account of Hiuen Tsang shows that in Kongoto or Kon- 
yodha Kalirga and Vengi countries Bhiiddism was declining 
and Brahminic Hinduism as evidenced by the presence of 
Deva temples was rising into prominence. 

The qualities of the king have thus been described in 
their records. They were noted for Naya, Vinaya, Daj-a, 
Daksinya, S^aiirya^ Audarya, Satya, Tyagiidiguna, Matapi- 
trpadanudhyata, etc. They were Goimrnasvamipada- 
bhaktas and paramamahesvaras. Later kings had the 
titles Maharajadhirajaparamesvara showing that they 
obtained paramount power over the whole of kalinga. 
These kings like the kings of other dynasties of the time 
were Brahminical Ksatriyas who followed the lead of the 
Brahmanie priests and who built ^aivite temples and en- 
couraged Sanskrit learning. In fact, the Aryan civilization, 
of . the north was freely introduced and developed in the 
Bekkan. These kings were accustomed to be absolute rulers 
though they had to follow the advice of the Purohitas, Min- 
isters, and. other, officers. Their rule may therefore be des- 
cribed as benevolent despotism. The rules of Manava- 
dharma^astra and the principles of Kautilya’s Arthasastra 
operated freely. 

The king was at the head of the administration. All 
land belonged to him. He therefore received taxes. In 
addition to taxes, customs dues, court fees, dues from 
forests and mines, gifts and benevolences were received. 
The village formed the lowest unit of administration. The 
village heads known as Rastrakuta Pramukhas were 
consulted in all matters of local administration, They 
were responsible for the collection of kings dues and for 
the preservation of peace and order. The villages were 
self sufficing units which enjoyed a large measure of 
autonomy. 
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E. F. — History of Kosala and Vefigi. 

According to Hiuen Tsang, north-east Dekkan com- 
prised the following kingdoms in the first half of the 7th 
century A. D. : — 

1. Udra or Fcha or Orissa. It was lAOO miles in 
circuit and had its capital probably at J ajpur 5 miles in 
extent. The soil was rich and fertile and produced all 
kinds of grain and strange flowers and fruits. The people 
were uncivilized, of jmllow black colour and spoke a langu- 
age different from that of Central India. They were fond 
of learning. Their country was a strong seat of Buddhism, 
for, there were hundreds of Sangharamas with ten thou- 
sand monks and only about fifty Deva temples. A Sahgha- 
rama called Puspagiri situated on a great mount which 
bad a Stupa close by was visited by Buddhists. This 
country had to the south-east a great sea port called Char- 
itra and merchants from China, Japan, Bast Indies obtain- 
ed precious stones, elephants, cotton fabrics etc., and expor- 
ted them from this port. 

South-west of Orissa was Koniyodhya; the people were 
brave and impulsive but black. Thej' were polite and 
honest and used the same written characters as in Mid-India 
but their pronunciation was different. Buddhism was 
not followed. Hinduism was rising. The nation was 
powerful. It had cities protected by walls and an army 
brave and enterprizing. They ruled neighbouring provinces 
by force As their country bordered on the sea, the people 
were seafaring and trade increased. Cowrie shells and 
pearls were used in commercial transactions. This country 
may be identified with the northern part of Ganjam and the 
southern part of' Puri i e., the region round the Ohilka 
lake. In latter times it was ruled over by Bhanja kings. 
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To the south-'west of this and beyond a vast jungle, lay 
Ealinga. It was one thousand miles in circuit and its capi- 
tal was 5 miles round. The soil was fertile but the jungles 
were full of wild elephants. The people were rough and 
uncivilized but brave and honest. At one time, Kalinga 
was very populous (during the time of A^oka and Khara- 
vela ?) but later on, it declined owing to the frequent in- 
vasions of neighbouring kings. 

To the north-west of Kalinga lay Kosala (Modern 
Berar). It w^as one thousand miles round and its capital 
was 8 miles in circuit. The population w^as very dense. 
Towns were protected by w'alls. People were tall, black, 
impetuous, brave and honest. Both Buddhism and Hin- 
duism were prevalent. There w-as a great and celebrated 
rock-cut five-storeyed Buddhist monastery with Viharas 
enclosed. 

Then the pilgrim visited Andhra or Vehgi country 
which was then ruled over by Jayasimha 1 of Eastern Oalu- 
kyan line. The country was six hundred miles in circuit 
and had 20 Saiigharamas and 30 Deva temples. South of 
this country lay Dhanakataka or “great Andhra’' which 
was probably ruled over by the Pallava kings. 

An account of South Kosala and Veagi from inscriptions. 

This country formed part of the Andhra Empire in 
the early centuries of the Christian era. The 23rd Andhra 
king Goutamiputra ^atakarni is said, according to Kasik 
cave inscription to have conquered South Kosala or Berar 
along with the other countries of the Dekkan excluding the 
three southern-most Tamil kingdoms. Till the fall of the 
Andhra Empire in 226 A. D. it ; formed a part of it and 
then it became separate under a new line of kings, prob- 
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ably Pallava in origin. Samudragupta in Ms Pillar in 
scription states that he conquered Mahendra of Kosala 
and then Vyaghraraja of Mahakantara and finally entered 
Kalinga. It is doubtful whether this country formed a 
part of the early Ganga rule because none of the in- 
scriptions of this line are discovered there. We next hear 
of its conquest by Pulakesin II the western Calukyan 
Emperor who after conquering it defeated the ruler of 
Kalinga at Pistapura and made Ealiiiga and Vengi 
into a separate Viceroyalty under his younger brother. 
About the middle of the 7th centuiy A. D., the Chinese 
Bhuddist pilgrim Hiuen Tsang visited it and left a very in- 
structive account of it which is given already. The Eas- 
tern Calukyan king Vijayaditya II who ruled for 44 
years in the first half of the 9th century A.D. and who ruled 
over both Vengi and Kalinga as attested by the discovery 
of his inscriptions in both the countries defeated a certain 
Kagaraja of South Kosala. His step-brother is said to 
belong to Haihaya dynasty, his mother being the daughter 
of the Kalacuri king of Tripura. Vijayaditya IV 
claims to have conquered the region of Trikalinga along 
with its forests. The Eastern Calukyans defeated the 
Kaliiigas and obtained the elephants from the Kousalas. 
Prom the above account it is clear that the Eastern Calu- 
kyans tried to conquer Kosala but in vain. The Vaka- 
takas claim to have defeated the Kousalas. Karendrasena 
in an inscription claims to have conquered Kosala, Makala, 
and Mala va in 467 A. D. Another king of the Vakatakas 
Harisena (50 > to 530 A. D.) claims to have made conquests 
in all directions and conquered Malava, Kalinga, Kosala, 
Trikuta, Lata and Andhra. In 510, Bhanugupta of Malava 
is said to have allied himself with the king of ^arabhapura 
which is identified as Kosala by Dubrueil, but was de- 
feated by Harisena. “It is probable that the Vakataka 
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dynasty was replaced in the middle of the dth century 
A. D. by that of Kalacuris who held the possession of 
all the country between Nasik and Ujjain”, Dubrueil 
states that Raipur on river Mahanadi was ruled over by 
kings of ^arabhapura, and that it was situated between 
KaliOga and Vakataka kingdoms. Its kings w'ere the 
vassals of Vakatakas and the letters of their inscriptions 
are ‘boxheaded like those of Guptas and Vakatakas’. The 
two most powerful kings that ruled over South Kosala 
in the latter half of the 5th century A. D. were Sudeva 
and Jaya. What is known as Amarakaiitak region was 
included in Kosala. It would appear that the Kalacuris of 
Cheda conquered Kosala at the close of 8th century and 
fought for extension of power in the 9th century with their 
neighbours the Eastern Gafigas and Eastern Oalukyans. 

Conclusion : — The History of this part of India is 
still shrouded in obsecurity from which a few inscriptions 
reveal a very interesting picture. It is clear that K. E. 
Dekkan in the first millennium A. D. was subject to the 
same position to which N. W. Dekkan was. The fall of the 
Andhra Empire due probably to Pallava invasion re- 
stdted in the establishment of several Brahmanieal dynas- 
ties. A Hindu Brahmanieal Revival followed by the exten- 
sive use of Sanskrit, performance of Horse sacrifices, 
study of Vedas, gifts to Brahmans and Temples, took 
place after the Buddhist age. The Aryan culture and 
civilisation of Northern India freely flowed into the 
Dekkan through the channels of the Vakataka, E. Gaiiga 
and E. Calukyan rulers. The administration of Justice 
according to Manava Dharma ^astra and Canakya’s 
Arthra Sastra and reconstruction of Varnasrama and 
religious ideals which were modified by Buddhist tenets 
and spread of Aryan civilisation freely into the Dravi- 
dian South were no mean achievements of this period. 
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ASSAMESE HISTORICAL LITERATURE. 

Suryyakumar Bhiiyan, M. A., B. L., Professor, Cotton 
College, Gauhali, Assam. 

The talented compiler of the Gupta iuseriptions 
deplored, in the following words, the absence of ancient 
historical compilations in India,— “Rich as have been their 
bequests to us in other lines, the Hindus have not transmit- 
ted to us any historical works which can be accepted as re- 
liable for any early times — It is, indeed, very questionable 
w'hether the ancient Hindus ever possessed the true histori- 
cal se ise, in the shape of the faculty of putting together 
genuine history on broad and critical lines. T’his 
statement would have been qualified to a great extent if it 
had been known that the Assamese people have preserved 
regular chronicles of their country from very early times. 
This claim is substantiated by what Sir George Abraham 
Grierson said several years ago in the Linguistic Survey of 
India , — “The Assamese are justly proud of their national 
literature. In no department have they been more success- 
ful than in a branch of study in which India, as a rule, is 
curiously deficient. The historical works, or Buranjis, as 
they are styled by the Assamese, are numerous and volu- 
minous. According to the custom of the country, a know- 
ledge of the Buranjis was an indispensable qualification to 
an Assamese gentleman. ” 

Anandaram Bhekial Phukan, the first Assamese to re- 
ceive the light of W'-estern culture, and who rose to the rank 
of a District Magistrate at the age of twenty-seven, wrote 

(1). Br, J. F. Fleet Indian epigraphy, reprinted from The Imperial 
Gcwetteer of India, Vol. II, pp. 3 and 5. 
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so early as 1855, — “In no department of literature do the 
Assamese appear to have been more successful than in His- 
tory. Remnants of historical works that treat of the times 
of Bhagadatta, a contemporary of Rajah Yudhisthir, are 
still in existence. The chain of historical events, however, 
since the last 600 years, has been carefully preserved, and 
their authenticity can be relied upon. It would be difficult 
to name all the historical works, or as they are styled by 
the Assamese, Buranjis. They are numerous and volumin- 
ous- According to the custom of the country, a knowledge 
of the Buranjis was an indispensable qualification in an 
Assamese gentleman, and every family of distinction, and 
specially the Government and public officers, kept the most 
minute records of historical events, prepared by the learn- 
ed Pandits of the country. ’ 

Of these Buranjis, many have been recovered while 
many more are still in possession of ancient families They 
are written in fast-coloured ink on polished strips of the 
bark of Sad tree, Aquilana Agallocha. We may classify 
these chronicles under three main heads, confining our re- 
marks to those which we have ourselves seen and gone 
through. 

1. Desultory chronicles of the Hindu kings of Kamar- 
upa, from Bhagadatta to the consquest of Assam by the 
Ahoms, a Shan tribe, in 1228 A. D. 

2. Chronicles of the Ahom kings of Assam, from 1228 
to the termination of their rule in 1826 continued up to 
1838 A. D. 

3. Chronicles of countries other than Assam. 

Beside the above three classes there are numerous 

(1) A Few Eemarks on the Assamese Language. 1855, pp. 45—46, 
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varieties of chronicles supplementing and amplifying the 
information found in the former, and they are dynastic 
archives and chronicles, family histories or Vamsavalis, 
chronicles of the religious institutions or Satra Buranjis, 
and metrical chronicles dealing with the lives of religious 
pontiffs and founders of the numerous religious creeds and 
monasteries of Assam. 

1. Chronicles of Early Kamarupa Rulers.— History and 
tradition are interwoven in the texture of these chronicles, 
and none of them gives an exhaustive survey of all the 
rulers, though attempts are made to indicate the chronology 
by the mention of succeeding dynasties with the names of 
their prominent reiaresentatives. One feels that the crude 
chroniclers have committed ‘the fault of treating contempo- 
raneous dynasties as successive ^ Some names occurring 
here are to be found in the inscriptions of Kamarupa kings, 
published from time to time in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal and the Epigraphica Indica^. 

According to these chronicles, the earliest king of 
Assam or Kamarupa was Mahiranga-danava, son of Brahma, 
who had his capital at Moiroka near Gauhati. He was 
succeeded by Hatakasur, ^ambarasur and Ratnasur. The 
last king was killed by Visnu, who installed Narakasur on 
the throne of Pragjyotisa. After the death of Naraka in 
the hands of ^rikrsna, the great Bhagadatta of 
Kuruksetra fame sat on the throne of Kamarupa. Dis- 
crepancies are noticeable in the enumeration of the succes- 
sors of Bhagadatta, and we come across the following- 
names, Bhagadatta ’s son Dharmapala, his son Kamapala, 

1. The copppT-Plate grants of the iollowm^ kings of Kamarupa were publisliel in 
the J, A. S. B. for 1840, 1894, 1897 and 1898 respectively, Vanamaladeva, Bakvarman, 
Indrapala, Ratnapala ; those of Vaidyadeva and Bhaskaravarman in.Ep, Ind. for 1914 • 
See S, K. Bhuyan^s Copper-plate and Stom Inscriptions of Old Assa-m^ 
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his son Prthvipala, and numerous other kings of the 
Bhagadatta line, extending over nineteen generations, each 
ruler reigning for a period of 105 to 125 j^ears. Then came 
a king of another dynasty, named Madhava, whose son 
Laksmipala invaded Gauda, and died after a reign of 74 
years. Laksmipala ’s son Subahu, Suvanga in some 
chronicles, detained the horse let loose by Raja Vikrama- 
ditya in connection with his A-ivamedha sacrifice. 
Vikramaditya invaded Pragjyotisapura, and rescued his 
horse after vanquising Subahu, who then retired to the 
Himalayas with his wife and children. He was succeeded 
hy his minister Sumati, though he had a son, Subala, who 
joined his father in his penances. There were 21 kings of 
the dynasty of Madhava^. Then a Ksatriya, named 
Jitari, who belonged to the Dravida country occupied the 
throne of Kamarupa, and assumed the name Dharmapala, 
who brought to Assam several families of Brahmanas and 
Kayasthas from Gauda and Kanauj. Dharmapala’ s son 
l^atanika, also known as Ratnapala or Raktasirpha invaded 
the Gauda kingdom, and was succeeded by his son 
Somapala. The Ksatriya dynasty founded by Jitari 
ruled for 8, according to some manuscripts 17, generations, 
the last being Ramacandra or Pratapasimha, whose son 
through Candraprabha, named ^asanka or Arimatta, 
became ruler of all the four pUhas of Kamarupa, Ratna, 
Kama, Svarna and Saumara. Arimatta constructed a 
huge rampart, which is known as Vaidyargarh up to this 
day ; he was defeated by the invader Phingua, of the royal 
family of Kamata, who had learnt the vulnerable point in 


Barua memtions 17 Kingra of the Dynasty, they were Buddhists. 
Subahu 13 said tJ have rule! for 10 5 years. Ace. to Gauabhiram Lakshmipala was tte 
PenuJtiaiate sovereign of the Dynasty, ^ 
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the war-methods of Arimatta from the latter’s wife 
Raktamaia. Phiiigua murdered Kaktamala, but he himself 
was killed by Arimatta 's son Raktasimha or Gajaiika, who 
then ascended the throne of his father. Gajauka was 
succeeded by his son Sukarahka, and the latter by 
Mrgahka. Arimatta ’s descendants ruled for four gene- 
rations, for the period of 240 years, from &aka 1160 to 1400. 
Mrgahka was childless, and he died of consiimptibn as a 
punishment for carrying on secret liaison with a Brahmana 
woman. With Mrgahka, the long line of Hindu rulers of 
Assam came to an end. Kamarupa then became divided 
into numerous principalities, governed bj' the Barabhuyans 
and others who were gradually subdued by the Ahoms. The 
kingdom was invaded by Hussain Shah, Padshah of Gaur. 
Kuch Behar then rose into prominence under Visvasimha 
in the first half of the sixteenth century! 

The above synopsis, which has been based on manus- 
cript chronicles without any attempt to divest the narrative 
of its native crudeness, will convince the reader that a 
systematic attempt was made in old Assam to record at 
least the traditions, which have been regarded as a 
subsidiary source of history, specially when they receiye 
corroboration from other authoritative records, such as 
inscriptions. The original narrative of the Buranjis might 
have been drawn from written records which have now been 
lost, and which maj- eventually come to light w^hen a more 
systematic, vigorous and organised attempt is made to 

1. This account of the early ICamarupa rulers is based on two India Office 
manus^^ripts, transcripts of which are in the library of the .Kamarupa Anusandhan 
Samiti, Gauhati. I have also consulted Haliram Dhekial Phukan^s (father of Aaundo* 
ram quoted ante) History of Assam in Bengali, published in 18i^9. Phukan appears to 
have drawn his materials from ms. Chronicles of the class described Vide Review of 
Haliram Phukan ^s History i a the Journal of the Baagiya Sahitya Parisat by S K 
BhuyanaSSS No. 1. • ^ 
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recover and examine all the manuscripts lying in the 
archives of Assamese families. Epigraphie records, 
hitherto discovered, tend more to corroborate in substance 
than to contradict the account given above, making ample 
allowance for the absence of the critical spirit which is 
absolutely a modem product. At least, it has not been 
proved that any of the facts is unreliable except from the 
chronological point of view. 

Tnscriptional evidence helps us to trace the following 
rulers of Kamarupa : ISTaraka, Bhagadatta, Vajradatta 
interval^, Pusyavarman, Samudravarman, Balavarman I, 
.Kalyanavarman, G-anapativarman, Mahendravarman, Naray- 
anavarman, Mahabhutivarman, Candramukhavarman^ 
Sthitavarman, Susthitavarman alias Mrgahka, Suprasthita- 
varman, Bhaskaravarman, interval, Salastambha, Vigrahas- 
tambha, Palakastambha, Vijayastambha, inteval (f), ^rl- 
Har?a, interval, Pralambha, Harj jara, Vanamala, Jayamala, 
Balavarman II, interval, Tyagasimha, Brahmapala, 
Ratnapala, interval, Tisyadeva, Vaidyadeva. The non- 
recurrence of most of these names in the chronicles may be 
due to the following reasons ; first, the epigraphie texts 
were composed by learned scholars under the strict super- 
vision of ministers to be finally approved by the monarch, 
and in consultation with authentic dynastic records, where 
laudatory exaggerations may creep in, as in the case of the 
Mandasor inscription of Yasodharman® but never an in- 
accuracy with regard to the names of persons or places : as a 
reward for his labour the composer’s name occasionally goes 
down to posterity, being engraved in the concluding part of 

1. Aec. to Yiian-Chwang the dynasty of Bhagadatta had been ruling for 3,000 
years when he Visited Kamarupa ; so the interval between Vajradatta and Pusliyavar- 
man may be roughly computed at 2700 years. 

2. Smith ^s Early E istory of India, p. 318* 
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the inscription, as the one of Mahadandajaka Haiisena of 
the Allahabad Inscription of Samudragupta. The kings are 
mentioned in their honorific appellations, rather than in 
their popular titles, except on very rare occasions, where 
the popular name had some widespread significance as in 
the case of Bhaskaravarman’s father Susthitavarman, 
whose alternative name Mrgahka also figures in the 
Mdhanapur copperplate, a title which Hamsavega could 
not forbear to mention before Emperor Harsavardhana^ 
The chronicles of the early period which approxiniate the 
free-lance journalism of the present day rather than 
authoritative official documents, and which were mainly 
written for popular instruction, generally inserted the 
names by which the monarchs were known widely among 
their subjects. Arimatta, who like king Arthur, is the 
central figure of an extensive cycle of legends is never 
known! as ^asanka, w^hich name occurs curiously only in 
one chronicle. So we believe some of the chronicle kings of 
Kamarupa may be identical with the sovereigns of the 
epigraphic relies. Secondly, the inscriptions hitherto 
discovered, do not help us to trace the missing links ; and 
intervals of hundreds of years, as in the case of Vajradatta 
and Pusyavarman, remain still unbridged. The chronicle 
kings might have reigned in these intervals. 

ISTow let us turn to the epigraphic corroborations of 
the chronicle account. In all the inscriptions and Hindu 
classics, Bhagadatta is regarded as the founder of the dy- 
nasty of kings, known after his name, and known also as 
the Bhauma dunasty". The chronicles give Dharmapala 

1, Bana’s ’Earslia-cliorita. tr. Cowell and Thomas, p. 217. 

2. BJiaima is applied to a ruler ofKaraha’s race in Eatnapala’s p^rant, while 
Kct'imra is used as the name of the dynasty to 'which Vajradatta beIong*ed in ludra- 
paia's grant. Vide J.A.S-B,, 1S97, p. 124; 1898, p. 108, 
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tis'the name of Bhagadatta’s successor, against Vajradatta 
in the inscriptions. Dharmapala is a generic title, being 
assumed also by the first Dravidian king of liamarupa, 
Jitari. Yajradatta might have been known also as Dhar- 
mapala;, which has been used by our traditionalist chroiii- 
cler, leaving the more accurate dynastic name Va jradatta 
to the official composer. 

Another king of Kainarupa, Subahn, is said to have 
intercepted the sacrificial horse of Vikramadit.ya evidently 
a powerful ruler of Northern India. As this tradition has 
a- more general interest we will scrutinise it somewhat 
minutely. The generic character of the name VikramadUya 
has now been established beyond question^. But who 
was this particular Vikramaditya who vanquished the 
Kamarupa king, Subahu, the last king of the Post-Bhaga- 
datta. dynasty ? There are four recorded conflicts between 
Kamarupa and rulers of Northern India. 

(a) Kamarflpa was one of the kingdoms whose rulers 
Priityanin ntpat is, gratified the imperious commands' and 
obeyed the orders of the Indian Napoleon, Samudragupta 
as we leafn from the Allahabad inscription^, which how- 
eWT does not give any dccatmil of the conquest or subjuga- 
tion of Kamarupa. It is a well known fact that the Im- 
perial Guptas favoured the recrudescence of Hinduism, 
and that Samudragupta who has been styled in a coin 
d^vamedka Farakmma^ restored the Asvamedha sacrifice, 
was supposed to be in abeyance since the time of Pusyami- 
tra. The conqueror perforrned the ceremony with great 
suplendour, where millions of gold and silver coins were 
distributed among Brahraanas. An inscribed stone figure 

. I. Vide radian Antiquary, 1901; 1905. 

2. -Fleet ’s Gupta Inscriptions, No. I, : 
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of a ; sacrificial horse is now in the Lucknow .Museum, 
though the inscription which was visible before is now al- 
most effacedh Samudragupta ’s sou Candragupta II 
is regarded as one of the Indian Vikramadityas, during 
whose reign Kalidasa is supposed to have flourished. The 
poet’s description of Baghu’s digvijaya over the Kamarupa 
kings who vanquished in his own territory by the 
imperial invader, might be an echo of the actual defeat of 
the ruler of Assam in the hands of the father of the poet’s 
|)atron. Our chronicler’s transferring of the title Vikra- 
maditya from son to father is the most rational historical 
mistake, in the multiplicity of the title; and besides, who 
knows that the Indian Napolean himself was not 'a 
Vikramaditya '? 

(6) According to the Mandasor stone inscription', 
Yasodharman extended his territories up to the Lauhitya. 
The achievements of this ruler as recorded in the inscrip- 
tion have been held as an instance of panegyrical grandilo 
quence; and his name is not mentioned in any other con-' 
temporary document, except a few inscriptions, which 
would be impossible if he had been a Vikramaditya. ■ 

(c) The Aphsad inscription refers to the ri.etory of . 
Mah|senagupta, one of the later Gupta rulers over Susthi- 
tavarman, the fame of which heroic deed was heard oil the 
banks of the Lauhitya during the reign of Mahasenagupta’s 
grandson Adityasena, some seventy or eighty years after. 
Biscardiiig the theory of Susthitavarman being a Maukhari 
king, and taking him as the Kamarupa ruler, being father of 
Bhaskaravarman®, we have no additional date to connect 

1. Early History of India, p, -88 

' Baglmvamsa, Canto 4, yv, 81'85. - * . - 

3. The nam<" Snsthitavarmaiv doips not oceur in aiiy Mauklmri coin or re- 
cord., while it is mentioned as that of Bhaskaravarman’s tn.thev in )(l) Earshaohartta, 
(2j the ISTidhaapur copper-plate, (3) and on the Halanda seal, 
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the Mahasenagupta-Susthitavarman contest with our chro- 
nicler’s Vikramaditya-Subahu campaign, 

(b) According to the account of the chronicle, the 
last Mng of Naraka^s line was ousted by Madhava, who 
had 20 successors, the last being Subahu who was defeated 
by a Vikramaditya. The copper-plate of Ratnapala, 
J, A. S. B., 1898, p. 114, states that Naraka’s dynasty was 
overthrown by Salastambha, a great king of the Mlecchas. 
Salastainbha had 20 successors, the last being Tyagasimha. 
The grant of Vanamaladeva, J. A. S. B., 1840, says that 
Pralambha, father of Harjjaravarman', destroyed his 
enemies and took action against those -who were enemies 
to his ancestors, from Salastambha to fin-Earsa. In the 
inscription of Jayadeva Paraeakrakama, the Licchavi 
king of Nepal, Harsadeva is mentioned as father of 
Rajyamati, born of the royal family of Bhagadatta, a tri- 
bute which has not been paid to her father Harsadeva, 
probably because Rajyamati ’s relationship with the Bha- 
gadatta family was derived from the female line\ One 
thing is clear from this inference that, Rajyamati’s mother 
etc, being of the family of Bhagadatta, Harsadeva must 
be of a non-Bhagadatta family, a conclusion which agrees 
with the evidence of the chronicle account, and Yanamala’s 
grant read with that of Ratnapala, and Prof. S. Krishna- 
swami Aiyangar surmises that Harsadeva of the Nepal 
inscription is the same as {^ri-Harsa of Vanamala’s grant. 
The learned historian points to the possibility of Harsa- 
deva of Kamarupa, and lord of Gauda, Odra, Kalihga and 
Kosala, being the Gauda ruler who w’as defeated by Yaso- 

1. In the rock inscription at Tezpur, of the reign of Harjjara-varman, 
where the Gupta era 510 has been used, corresponding to 828-29 k. I). 

2. The Inscription was deciphered by Br. Bhagawanlal Indraji, in the IncL 
Ant.f VoI-IX. The date of the inscp. corresponds to A. B. 75 $-*j9. 
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varman of Kanauj, as described in the Prakrta poem 
Gaudavaho, i.6. Gaudavadha or slaying of the Bengal 
rulers Yasovarman was a veritable Vikramaditya, 
being patron of Bhavabhuti, and Vakpatiraja the author of 
Gaudavaho. May we not take the Vikramaditya-Subahu 
conflict to be identical with Y'a 'ovarman-Harsadeva war ? 

The chronicles have preserved a large mass of fact lore 
which is still to be found in oral traditions among unsophis- 
ticated people, some being associated with many ancient 
sites and ruins of the Assam Valley. We hesitate to dis- 
miss the account as untrustworthy, in the i^aucity of data 
with which they can be verified, and which may be forth- 
coming when long-continued investigations will place at 
our disposal a larger volume of facts. There are instances 
where tradition has preceded history. I will cite only one. 
A historical ballad culled by me from a villager, dealing 
with the life of Badancandra Barphukan, the Ahom 
Viceroy of Gauhati, who brought over the Burmese to 
Assam in 1817, gives a picture of an Assamese princess, 
Rangili by name, the queen of King Bodowapaya of Ava®. 
According to* the ballad, Rangili was responsible for secur- 
ing for Badanacandra the good graces of the Burmese 
monarch, who lent the supplicant a strong Burmese detach- 
ment with which he returned to Assam. The episode was 
never before knowm, not being mentioned in any history 
published up to that date. Subsequent investigations 


1. Forgotten Episodes in the History of Mediaeval India, J, I. Hi.story, 
Dec. p 327. TIkj two questions, 1st. whether Sustliitavarmau of the Aphsad 

inscription was a Kainarupa king, and 2nd. Harsadeva^s non-Bhagadatta origin, 
have been discussed in S. K. Bhujaii^s ^‘Gopper-plate and Stone Inscriptions of Old 
Assam. 

2 BarphuTcanar Grit, ed. by S. Bhuyanf review in the B. A. S, for 1925, 
pp. 763—768. 
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proved that Rangili-s intercession was a historical fact, 
which received further corroboration from the Diary of 
Oapt. Hiram Cox, the British Resident at Ava/ 

With regard to these chronicles, the duty of the future 
investigator will be to extricate the historical substance 
from the large mass of narratives of a traditional charac- 
ter. Whatever might be their value, they at least help us 
to sketch the outline of the ancient history of Kama- 
rupa, provisionally, and not entirely in an uncounected 
form. 

2. Chronicles of the Ahom Rulers, A.D. 1228 — 1838. — 

Our claim that Assam is an exception to the complaint 
made by western scholars regarding the paucity of histori- 
cal literature among the Hindus, is based upon chronicles 
dealing with the events of the Ahom period. The 
Ahoms were a member of the great Shan race, to which the 
peoples of Burma and Siam also belong. The Siamese 
and the Burmans have maintained voluminous chronicles 
of their countries, known as and Amwins 

respectively, which betray their historical instincts, though 
not critical according to our modern conception. The 
introduction of. historiography into Assam by the Ahoms 
was one of the greatest cultural contributions which they 
made to the land of adoption. At the same time, there is 
room for doubt that the contact of Assam with Kashmir, 
the only other Hindu country which can boast of any 
historical literature through King Meghavahana, the 
Consort of the Kamarupa princess Amrtaprabha,® and 
through the invasion of Muktapida Lalitaditya, might also 
be responsible for the historical predilections of the 

' -1. {B’amgilii'h'S Sri jut Bendfear Sama, pub, m BdnM, ,Voi XV., p. 492. 

2. Bajatarmiginh A. Steia, Book 11, vv. 147— ‘150; III, w, 9-10, 
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A.ssamese people. The question has not ye( been finally 
mooted. 

Whatever may be the contributory factors, Assam 
possesses a voluminous mass of chronicles. They are known 
as Buranjis which is an Ahom word, literally meaning a 
store that teaches the ignorant.’ They were compiled under 
the supervision of Government officials, and the chroniclers 
were given free access to all the neeessarj'^ state papers, 
including despatches from local administrators and com- 
manders engaged in civil and belligerent operations, dip- 
lomatic letters, court minutes recorded day to day, as 
well as proceedings of important judicial trials. Attached 
to the secretariat there was an army of scribes under an 
officer called Likhakar Barua or superintendent of the 
department of writers. Buranjis were also compiled by 
the nobles under their immediate supervision or by them- 
selves. They were periodically brought up-to-date. Copies 
of the chronicles were taken by persons who wanted to 
preserve in their archives a representative collection of 
puthis or manuscripts. The result was that every 
family of distinction managed to have a Buranji in its 
possession.^ 

A knowledge of history ' was an indespensable factor 
in the cultural equipment of an Assamese gentleman. It 
was a part of the ti’aining imparted to the children of 
of princes and nobles. A few pages of a Buranji were 
recited in royal marriages. It was even believed that 
the future could be ascertained by consulting hand-written 
chronicles. All this tended to convert the secular Buranjis 

1. Tlie subject of Assamese historiography ha? been discussed in S. K. Bhuyanfs 
Aho7nar Din. 89—92 ; Keview of Dr. Wnde ^3 History ef Assam, pnh, in Cotton 
College Magazine for January 1925; and in the Introduction to New Lights on Mogul 
India from Assamese Bout ces. 
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into religious scriptures. In A.D. 1803, an Ahom officer 
named irinatha Duara Barbarua had a history compiled 
of the kings of Tungkhungiya Dynasty, who reigned from 
1682 to the termination of Ahom rule. The preamble to 
this chronicle testifies to the esoteric veneration with which 
Buranjis were looked upon in old Assam ; 

“ Salutation to ^rikrsna ! Salutation to Grane'a ! 
Salutation to Parvati! This is the Buranji compiled 
in ialia 1725 under the orders of the Duara Barbarua. 
Keep it secretly. Do not give it to your son if you have no 
confidence in him. Panditas have prohibited the betrayal 
of princes : and if trust is violated it amounts to an insult 
shown to one’s mother. So keep it in confidence; more 
specially it is an unfathomable who ever finds 

its bottom 1 Even great sages become victims of mistakes; 
so Panditas should not at random find fault with this book, 
for if one is bent upon detecting blemishss he will find 
many. This is the chronicle of the Swargadoes or Kings 
of the Tungkhungiya Dynasty. This history was written 
on Thursday, the twenty-second of Phalguna, on the Fan- 
caml Tilhi” 

The chronicles are mutually corroborative and sup- 
plementary. Inaccuracies and mis-statements are rare 
except those arising from scribal ignorance or idiosyn- 
crasy. The portions relating to the confl icts with the 
Muhammadans are materially corroborated by correspond- 
ing Persian chronicles^ Pacts are mentioned accurately 
to the hour and the minute. We cite two instances from 

1. TMs chronicle is being translated into English hy S. K.Bhuyan for the Assam 
Government. 

2. Some instances of confirmation of Assamese accounts by Persian chronicles 
were pointed ont in S.K. Bbuyan^s ^ Mrs* Junla and Bam Singlia in Assam ^ in the 
Journal of Indian Histoxj for Deeemher:192^...';-'^ 
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a manuscript chronicle, part of which was published in the 
first Assamese magazine, Armmdoi, in 1852 : 

(i) ‘‘On Saturday, the 13th of iirdvana, in the year 1565 
^aha, on the sixth danda at night, the queen said to the 
brother of the king. ‘ It is your son who killed my son. 
I will slay him in turn, so bring him out.’ 

(ii). “ Not being able to disregard the request of the 
Dangarias (i. e., the three cabinet ministers) of the Baruas 
and of other officers, the Kuonria prince ascended the throne 
on the morning of Saturdaj^, the 13th of Bhddra, ^aka 
1560.” 

In the process of conserving the deeds of the people 
with a remarkable stress on realism, the Buranjis have be- 
come endowed with human interest, instead of being dry- 
as-dust chronicles of court events. We shall quote an ex- 
ample from a voluminous chronicle of the reign of Laksrni 
Sirnha, 1769-1780. A worldly-minded Vaisnava Ahom 
noble, being importuned to accept initiatory mantras from 
a fcakta Gosain or religious head replied as follows 

“ I am the son of an Ahbm. What mantras have . we 
got ? We are all^entangled in the bait of woiidliness. If 
we take mantras and sit down for a moment to utter them, 
the children will cry, the women folk of the house will 
break the silence of the atmosphere by their gossips, our 
retainers and tenants will produce a vociferous howl, com- 
mands will come from the king to proceed to his presence 
at once. So, how shall one bring his mantras to'perfection ? 
So we the sons of the Ahoms have all agreed to cherish the 
religion as propounded in the Bhagavata. So, why should 
we be offered the mantras I” 
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Patriotic utterances are not rare in these chronicles. 
The Moarnaras, a Vaisiiava sect, wei’e once insulted by a 
i^alita sovereign, Queen Phule'vari, consort regnant of 
^iva Sirnha, 1714'4P. They marshalled their forces and 
raised the standard of revolt, and thereby produced a civil 
war in the country which had a very disastrous consequence. 
The Ahom king Laksmi Siinha tied from the capital and 
took shelter in an old fortress with his ministers and de- 
pendants. The nobles offered him two alternatives, one 
to. surrender to the rebels and the other to proceed to Low^er 
Assam with a view to collect an army to oust the mutineers. 
The Chief Executive Officer, Kirticandra Barbarua, cham- 
pioned the second proposal, and said : — 

“The duty of a Ksattriya is to fight as long as there 
IS life in his body. If victorious he enjoys the powmrs and 
blessings of sovereignty ; if dead he goes to heaven. If he 
desists from fighting he earns disgrace for after-life ; while 
in this world he has to lead a life of subservience to others. 
As he has jjerpetually to carry out the commands of others, 
he becomes subjected to fright, humiliation and pain. He 
has to live in eternal solicitation of death. This is certain- 
ly a dire distress. When a king becomes subjected to a 
monarch of another country, diplomatic measures should be 
adopted so that the conqueror may return to his own king- 
dom. On his retirement the subdued prince should remain 
in preparedness with his army; and when opportunities 
present themselves for action, he should act promptly and 

reinstate himself in his lost suzerain power The wicked 

have never consistently maintained their vows of friend- 
ship with the pious. The wicked have no forgiveness and 

1. Se.f; an A.iftame-tc Vw JaJian by S. K. Bhnyan, reviewed in J. B. A. S., fo^ 
July, 1927. ' • 


piety. So none of the king’s adhereuts will be spared by 
the rebels. If nothing untoward happens to His Majesty, 
he will at least have some mental anxiety and displeasure; 
his nobles and followers also will share the same; it will 
then be impossible for the king to collect adherents like our- 
selves. A person acquires a petty job by parting wnih large 
sums of money and other articles ; still he is reluctant to 
give it up. If any body asserts that the Moamaras will 
retire to the forest after attaining the x) 03 ition of a Bdja- 
cakravarti. Your Majesty should by no means believe in 
such words.” 

The warning of the Barbarua \vas ignored, wdth the 
result that the rebels seized the persons of the king and 
his nobles, and ran the Government in their name for some 
time. KTrtieandra wus pressed to death under two wooden 
cylinders ; and the country became plunged in anarchy and 
confusion. 

Let us quote a patriotic speech uttered under more 
favouraijle circum-stances. The western limit of ancient 
Kamarhpa extended up to the river Karatoya. In course 
of time Kamarupa became much reduced in size. - In the 
first half of the sixteenth century, the Ahoms chased the 
invader Turbak as far as the Karatoya. But for diplo- 
matic reasons the boundaries were pushed further east, and 
rested on the river Manaha, opposite Goalpara. Che grea- 
test of the Ahom rulers, Iludra Simha, 1696-17 LI, cherished 
the ambition of restoring the limits of the once extensive 
kingdom of Kamarupa, and made colossal preparations for 
the same enterprise. We shall quote an extract froni the 
proceedings of the war-council, convened specially to dis- 
cuss the scheme, as we have got it recorded in a manuscript 
chronicle. 



“Barpatra Gohain’s speech- The territories bordering 
oh the Karatoya are ours. The enemies have got possession 
of them only on account of our indifference and inaction. 
The duty of a king is to destroy the enemy, and to recover 
lost possessions with a view to preserve the ancient boun- 
daries of his kingdom. We have a large fleet (Nawarra) 
and naval soldiers, and abundance of war materials If the 
king orders the enemy will be crushed and destroyed. 

‘‘The Buragohain then added, the king’s proposal is 
reasonable, and what the Barpatra Gohain says is equally 
reasonable. The ancestors of our king, had, by virtue of 
their prowess and courage crossed the boundries of Ran- 
gamati, and washed their swords at the Karatnya-Ganga. 
They found it inconvenient to fix the boundries of Assam 
at the Karatoya, so they made the river Manas the western 
limits of Assam, and established a garrison at Gauhati. In 
the reign of Jayadhvaja Simha, there was an abundance 
of provisions and men, and still he earned the name of the 
Besetting King^\ Kvms, and ammunitions, materials 
and supplies are .torpid and impotent ; the followers and 
subprdinates of the king -are symbols of life and animatipu, 
they alone can. infuse into the immobile war-provision a, 
dynamic force.’ 

The Ahom conception of sovereignty is nowhere better 
illustrated than in the speech made by Sonai Buragohain, 
the prime minister, at the coronation of Pramatta Simha, 
1744-51. 

1, Jayadwaja Singha was the king of A«?sam during whose reign tlie country 

was overrun by the Moguls under Mir Jumla. The king left the capital and took 
shelter in the hills of Namrup. ' ■ ■ ^ 

2. This extract was printed in S. K. Bhuyan's Mir Jnmla and Bam SingJia in 
Assam, pub* in Journal of Indian History, December 1926 pp, S72-3. Rangamati was 

the Mogul garrison in the present District of Groalpata, being constructed during the 
reign of Akbar by Ise-Khan Masnad-i-AIi, the Bhuyan chieftain of Khlzrpur* Bengal 
and' present, Mo, Sf,,' 
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“The Barphukan led the new king by the hand to the 
throne, and said, ‘The king’s brother has now become the 
king. All people assembled here, including the Baruas 
and the Phukans should now bow down before the 
newly anointed king.’ Then the assembly knelt before the 
king and paid their homage to him. 

“The Buragohain then turned to the king and said, 
‘The Almighty God has conferred upon you the exalted 
office of a king. The preservation of the pious, the punish- 
ment of the wicked, and vigilant investigation into the 
happiness and misery of your subjects, have now become 
your sole duty. Just as one sheltered by a huge tree be- 
comes free from heat and ruin, so during the kingship of 
your elder brother Your Majesty was not affected by the 
piety or sin of your subjects. Prom to-day God will hold 
you responsible for the virtue and wickedness of the crea- 
tures under your sway. Your Majesty will have to discri- 
minate between actions which are good and those which 
produce evil.” 

The chronicles contain many accounts which are 
valuable to historians of Assam- Muhammadan conflicts of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Some of them are 
interspersed with copies of diplomatic letters that were 
interchanged between the Ahom and Mogul courts. Mir 
Jumla wrote to Aurangzeb : 

From Dacca. “Assam has occupied Kamrup, and is 
contemplating to invade us. My scheme of subduing the 
country of the Maghs cannot be completed within a short 
time. So in the meantime I propose to invade Kueh Behar 
and Assam. I am awaiting the orders of the Emperor.” 
Aurangzeb replied as follows:— -“I want you to invade Kueh 
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Behar and Assam and to consolidate our supremacy 
there.* ” 

The above extracts translated literally from manuscript 
chronicles will convey some idea of the nature of their 
eonterits. They are written in Assamese prose of a very 
racy character, though Buranjis written in the now 
practically obsolete Ahom language are also met now and 
then. The Vaisnava literature of Assam is artistic in its 
style and subject-matter, and does not throw much light on 
the actual life of the people except in an indirect manner. 
The Buranjis have enshrined the sorrows and sufferings of 
the people, which, when widely read will be a revelation 
and an educator of the first magnitude. There are 
amorous intrigues and courtly romances, idylls of pastoral 
life, outbursts of partriotism and valour, critical analysis 
of complex political situations and epical descriptions of 
war and triumph. We only wish that our fellow- workers 
in and outside Assam had known more of these Buranjis, 
of which, not only the Assamese, but all men of 
Bindusthan will feel immensely proud. 

I will now reproduce an extract illustrating the 
diplomatic negotiations between the Mogul general Rama 
Simha and the Ahom commander Lacit Barphukan. 
According to the Treaty concluded between Allah Yar 
Khan and Momai Tamuli Barbarua during the reign of 
Emperor Shah Jahan, Gauhati had belonged to the Moguls. 
But after the departure of Mir Jumla, Gauhati was wrested 
back by the Ahoms. Rama Simha sent a message to Lacit to 
the following effect ; 

“The Phukan should remember the old treaty and give 

1. This corroborated by Itiymu-s-Halatmr tr. Mr, A, Salam for the A. 8, 
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us back the fort of Gauhiti. Then only the cows and 
Brahman as will be saved. I am the son of Raja Makunda 
(Mana Simha), and the Phukan is an exalted personage 
being the son of the Barbarua. If he has no war-provisions 
let him write to me, and I will furnish him with the 
necessary materials. Anyhow our brother Phukan should 
give us a fight at least for an hour. ” 

“Having received the above message Lacit Phukan sent 
the following reply through the Mogul messenger Piroz 
Khan : 

“Well, Piroz Khan, tell my friend the Raja of Amber, 
that though he cites the authority of the Treaty between 
Allah Yar Khan and my father the Barbarua yet Gauhati 
and Kamarupa do not belong to the Moguls. We have 
taken possession of the place by turning out the Kuches. It 
was through mere chance that it fell into the hands of the 
Moguls for a few seasons. Kow God has given it back to 
us. When he pleases to give it to our brother-sovereign 
YBhal-RaJaj he will then get Gauhati, otherwise not. 
To his request for a fi.ght for one hour, I would like to say 
that we are prepared to fight as long as there is life in our 
body. He has besides expressed his willingness to give us 
war-materials ; he has come over long distances undergoing 
fatigue in his Journey, the provisions may be inadequate 
for his own purposes! Our Heavenly King has nothing 
unavailable for him. If the Rajput Raja has fallen short of 
articles, let him ask me and I will try to oblige him.” 

The engagements which ensued between the Moguls 
and the Ahoms did not prove advantageous to the invaders. 
The battle of Saraighat witnessed the crushing defeat of 
the Mogul forces. Lacit Phukan, though in high fever 
personally conducted the operations and Rama Simha could , 
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not but give vent to his admiration for the manner in which 
the war was conducted\ 

We made a list recently of the Buranjis, \vhich I have 
seen, and of which reliable men have said or written that 
they have seen ; the number came up to one hundred and 
fifty, Besides, there are many more in the archives of 
ancient families* Many Buranjis have been lost owing to 
the irreparable agency of fire and water. Ivirtieandra, the 
Chief Executive Ofiicer of Raje'var Siniha^ 1751-69, 
destroyed a large number which were suspected as having 
reference to his obscure descent. The civil war of the 
Moamaras as well as the depredations of the Burmese de- 
vastated the country, and people left their homes, and took 
shelter in forests or remote unaffected areas. This dislocation 
of people was responsible for the loss of many manuscripts 
and relics including chronicles. The numerous Buranjis 
which have survived these disasters only point to the very 
extensive scale in which they w^ere used in the country. 

3. Chronicles of Countries outside Assam. - The his- 
torical instinct of the Assamese people led them to take 
interest in the events of countries other than their own. So 
w'e have in Assam many chronicles throwing light on the 
history of neighbouing and remote countries. A chronicle of 
Burdwan was recovered some years ago and exhibited in a 
literary conference, but it has been lost somewhat 
mysteriously. 

By far the most noteworthy chronicles of this class 
are the Assamese histories of the Delhi Sultanate, dealing 
with the reigns of the greater Timurids and their predeees- 

1. Vicle Journal of Tndiaa History 126. pp. 1971 -4-. 

2. This subiO'*t has bea.i dealt witb elabjratel'y ia S, IC Bhuyaa ’'s o/ 

Banlii, Vols. 35 & 16. - ' . . ' . . , 
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sors. They are commonly known ns PadsfiaU-Burmiji.s, 
and of them I have seen two and heard of two others. One 
of them is a manuscript in the India Office Library of 
which a transcript was prepared by Mr. B. ^arma some 
years ago for the Kainarilpa Aiiusandhana Samiti/Gauhati; 
and the other was found by me in 1925 in the godown of the 
Gauhali branch of the American Bapttist Mission, along 
with other chronicles of the Ahom reignh 

For historians of Muhammadan India the Padshah- 
Buranjis present an unexplored field of materials. They 
were complied in the seventeenth century when Assam was 
invaded by the Moguls more frequently than before, their 
primary object being to acquaint the Assamese wdth the 
history and manners of the invaders, and intimate know- 
ledge of which was an essential factor in encountering the 
enemy with success. The- authors -took as their materials 
the reports of reliable witnesses as well as written records.' 
There is only one date mentioned, and the chronology is 
maintained by reference to the reigns' of successive sove- 
reigns which-have no fear of being confused or misunder- 
stood. One of the reporters whose testimony ■ is embodied 
by the chronicler was Muhammad Ali of the territory of 
Siliman Padshah of Parranga-BundaP. ile was a great 
scholar, being highly proficient in Arabic and Persian 
loghals or vocabularies. He was tutor to the children of 
Nawab Mansur Khan, who was Pauzadar of Gauh<iti from 
1678-1682. Another reporter was Paramanada Bairagi 
of Gokulpur in Brndabana, who exercised almost a super- 

1. For a wry detailed examination of the FadshaJi-Bmanjis, see S* Iv. Blrnyan 's 
New Lights on Mogul India from Assamese Sources* 

2. The chronieler ^ches a detailed aecoiint of J?ecundrabad» ancF its conquests by 
Hillman Padshah of k arranga-Biindar. who can be identified with Manueci-’s PiTman 
Khan, Governor of Porto Novo, Vide Irvlnet^s edition of Storia do Mogcr.YoK 111, 
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rlatural influence upontlie Assamese king Udayaditya, 1670- 
73, during whose reign the Rajput general Rama Siniha 
invaded Assam. The author refers to some chronicles of 
the reign of Shah Jahaii in his chapter devoted to that 
Emperor. 

The language of the book is Assamese, but unlike 
other Buranjis there is a large admixture of words of 
Arabic and Persian origin, which have been all used in 
their appropriate context, such as, sabah, gor, Khuda, nikaJi. 
ianidm, vilayat, hardnisada, harainMior, takht, fdilha, doa- 
mpasi, taMd, muzra, beghal, ddkhil, padshaJi-hazrat, behayd, 
mial, imtn, logJidt, zahar, wuqaya-navis, khan-khdna, 
sipdh-saltir, amir-ul-omrdo, mamsabdar, darbdr, wmlr, qasl, 
dewdn, has!ir-}iavis, pmichazdri, dewdnkMs, dmkJids, farmdn^ 
sirpdo^ etc. • 

The chroncile betrays a wonderful knowledge on the 
part of the author, of the traditions and customs of the 
Muhammadan world, which tempts us to think that he 
was either a Muhammadan scholar, or a Hindu ambassador 
who visited Mogul courts in connection with the numerous 
embassies and diplomatic 'missions. , 

The P. B, deals with the establishment of Muham- 
madan supremacy in India after the defeat of the Pithor 
Raja. The conqueror introduces reforms into the system 
of administration, though he leaves social "problems alone. 
The army is properly organised on the mansabdarT system. 
During the reign of his successors Timurlane invaded the 
country, he having risen to power through the media- 
tion of a faqir. The chronicle gives a picturesque account 
of Timur’s life as a shepherd in Central Asia. N^ot 
much is written about Babar. Huraayun’s throne is us- 
urped by Slier Khan, afterwards Sher Shah. The Emperor 
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flees to Persia, where the Sultan of that country accepts 
the fugitive into his confidence after a series of trials which 
are fully described. The magnanimous Sher Shah retains 
the Ex-Emperor's wife, Hamida Banu Begum or Miriam- 
Makkani, and Prince Akbar in their accustomed splendour* 
Humayun fails to regain his throne even with the help of 
Persian soldiers. Sher Shah invites Humayun to re-oceupy 
his lost throne at Delhi, while he himself retires to Agra. 
The details of Akbar 's reign are omitted. -Jahangir con- 
quers Secuudrabad after long efforts. Its forts are impreg- 
nable, being surrounded by a moat as wide as a river 
where monstrous crocodiles and sea-horses were let loose 
which devoured the imperial soldiers. Shah Jahan inter- 
views Prithivi Shah of Kandour, whose country was one 
of the most prosperous kingdoms of India. The Emperor 
makes a peaceful distribution of power among his four 
sons, but they subvert the arrangement in no time. Mum- 
taz Mahal, afraid of the inevitable sight of a fratricidal 
conflict among her spirited sons dies by self-immolation. 
Aurangzeb slays Dara and Murad and ascends the throne. 
His chief helper in his ambitious design was Mir -Jumla 
who had given the prince 18 crores of rupees, Mir Jumla,' 
son of Mirza Hazaru, exasperates his ihaster, the Sultan 
of G-olconda. The Navxmb flees from the Deccan and joins 
Aurangzeb. On the latter’s accession to the throne of 
Delhi, the Nawab is deputed with the Emperor's son to 
pursue Sultan Shuja. The prince accompanying Mir 
Jumla deserts his rank, and Joins Shuja whose daughter 
he marries. Mir Jumla then marches against Kuch Behar 
and Assam without express orders from the Emperor, as 
he thinks that the Arrakan campaign would not be under- 
taken immediately, and his army would be better employed 
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ill ffie meantime in an expedition against Assam wHose 
ruler had encroached upon Mogul territory and re-occupied 
Oauhali. The Emperor ratifies the procedure adopted 
by the-Nawab. The general compels the Assam Raja to 
enter into a treaty favourable to the invaders, and returns 
with large treasures and a princess for his imperial master, 
but he dies on his way. His son Masudami Khan {Mohd. 
Amin Khan) appears before the Emperor who expresses 
sincere regret at the death of such a great Kawab. The 
aecouut of Mir Jumla is vivified by human touches. As 
commanded by Aurangzeh he interviews the Emperor’s 
maternal uncle, Shaist Khan, Governer of Bengal. In 
the interview Mir .Jumla is discourteously treated by 
Shaist Khan, being given presents worthy of a panch- 
hazari Nawab. Mir J umla came home broken-heapted and, 
^jd to his confidants. “The reputation which I have 
acquired during these seventy years of my life has all been 
smashed in the hands of Shaist Khan.” Later on when 
Mir Jumla was taken to task for the desertion of the prince 
to. the camp of Shuja, the Kawab replied, to the B.mperor, 
“L'WWild like to inform .His Imperial Majesty, that if. I, 
Mir. Jumja, only shake the sleeves of my cloalf, dozens of 
such Padshah Jadas will eome out instantly.” Some em- 
phasis has been given to Mir .Jumla by the chronicler be- 
cause he was the most outstanding figure in the Assam- 
Mogul relations of those days. 

A chapter is devoted to the Kawabs of Dacca,— Man 
Singh, Mushaf Khan, Burhan Khan Koka, Islam Khan, 
A jam Khan, Sultan Shuja, Shaista Khan, Eede Khan Koka, 
and then Prince Azamtara, the son of the Emperor. The 
last neglects the duties of government, spending most of 
his time in sports. He loses the jewel of his head which 
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is most ominous. The Sultan attempts to gag the Waqaya- 
navis but fails. The prince deputes Mansur Khan to occupy 
Gauhati from its trecherous viceroy Laluk Barphukan. 

The careers of the three Rajas of Amber are described 
in full, Man Singh or Mandhata, Mirza Baja Jai Singh and 
Bam Singh. Man Singh fights most of the battles of Akbar 
and Jahangir which were directed against refractory Hindu 
rulers. He sees through the motive which goads his irn^ 
perial masters to keep him always engaged in war. Jai 
Singh subjugates Eastern India after a long struggle. 
The Raja of Kuch Behar agrees to pay a tribute of one 
lakh of rupees to the Emperor during the Naoroza celebra- 
tions, which afford an opportunity to the chronicler to 
paint the gaiety and sx)lendour of the occasion. Jai 
Singh’s ulimatums to refractory princes were worded 
as follows.— 

“ Have you heard of the prow’ess of the Emperor 
Shah Jahan? Have you also heard the rattling of my 
invincible sword as w’ell as that of Mandhata? If you 
have, then come promptly and seek our friendship; or 
otherwise be prepared for war.” 

After a protracted campaign where Muhammadan 
generals could not achieve much success, the Rajput prince 
w^as deputed against ^ivaji. The Marhatta hero attended 
the Mogul court, and gave the following ^ reply to 
Aurangzeb’s proposal for submission: “I cannot deviate 
from my determination to shake off your vassalage, nor can 
I accept your proposal even on jjain of death.” Ram Singh, 
the host of the Marhatta chief came to the latter’s rescue- 
A son was born to Ram Singh; on that occasion he used 
to send out presents in big boxes of copper and brass. He 
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released put him in a box and sent Mm back to bis 

kingdom. Ram Singh did the same with the Sikh Guru, 
Teg Bahadur, for whom the former was a surety. The 
Emperor said to himself, /‘’Ram Singh's actions have become 
intolerable. But I cannot take any drastic measure against 
him remembering what his forefathers have done for our 
Empire. There is also the fear that if Ram Singh is 
punished, he may organise a Rajput clique which will be 
disastrous tons." The Emperor deputed Ram Singh to 
Assam to die in the midst of its poisonous waters, noxious 
airs and forest-covered hills. The Ra jput prince is received 
very cordially at Dacca by Shaist Khan, an intimate 
friend of Mirza Raja Jai Singh. 

Besides the narrative details we have specification of 
distances from Delhi and Agra to important places in Mogul 
India; the names of the Rajput Marhatta chiefs who formed 
a confederacy under Jai Singh II or Sewai Jai Singh of 
Amber, including Mulahar Rao Holkar, with their quota 
of soldiers, camels, horses and elephants; and the letters 
that passed between Jahangir and the rebellious Prince 
Khurram, between Shah Jahan and the Adil Shahi Sultan 
of Bijapur, including the famous letter on the receipt of 
which the Bijapur Captains cried words of defiance ending 
in the despatch of a haughty reply to the Emperor^. 

Writing on Muhammadan history in a remote corner 
of India, our chronicler has committed mistakes here and 
there of a minor character, though they were due to con- 
fusion of the most rational nature. Jalal Hussain is men- 
tioned as the ruler of India during whose time Timur 
invaded India. We all know it was Muhannnad Tughlak. 
This mistake is due to the confusion with Jalaluddin 


Aurmgiseh, by Prof. J.'K. Sarkar, ..Voi, .'.I, p, 256, 
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Muhammad, the Keiani prince of Siestau whose armj was 
routed b}' Timur, during which engagement the conqueror 
received a wound in his feet which was permanently cxdp- 
pied, for which he was called Timur-Langa or Timur the 
Lameb Humayun is described as having lost his throne, 
being ousted by Sher Khan, a slave of a Nawab. Before 
occupying the throne Sher Khan had to fight several battles 
with the Emperor but he could not succeed, till an old 
woman taught him the proper method of attack from the 
analogy of a dish which must be eaten from the sides and 
not from the middle. We read in Manucei,— “The old 
woman laughed heartily, and at the same time taught him 
(Timur incognito) a good lesson, saying, ‘You are like 
Taimur-i-lang, who did not know how to take this country, 
for he came right into the middle of it, and had to go out 
again defeated. If he had begun by attacking the confines, 
he could in no time have made himself master of the whole. 

I feel very strongly that if worlcers in the field of 
Muhammadan history had access to the virgin materials 
embodied in the Assamese PadshaJi-Buranjis, they would 
value them as they do in the case of the chronicles compiled 
by Muhammadan writers themselves. They were written 
from a detached quarter with the help of materials which 
may be now lost. Besides, the testimony of reporters like 
Muhammaad Ali and Gakulpuri would have been recorded 
in the pages of historians like Minhaj-i-Siraj Jurjani, 
Muhammad Qasira, Hindu Shah Eerishtah and Muhammad 
Amin bin Abul Hasan Qazwini where frequent references 
are made to the report of reliable witnesses. 

But Assam suffers by being curiously reticent about 


(1) SyMe^s Fersia^ Yol, II. 

(2) Irviae^s of b Storia do mogor^ VoL I. F. 100, 
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her past acMevements. She is not vocal, and there is not 
that atmosphere here which leads to cultural intercourse 
with other countries. The antiquity of Assamese prose 
literature was unheard of even in Bengal till 1919 when 
Sir P. C. Bay, after returning from a tour in Assam 
introduced the fact to his countrymen. Who ever heard 
of the martyred Princes Jaymati before it was broadcasted 
throughout the length and breadth of India from the 
pavilion at Pandavanagar in December 1926 ? Kamarupa 
plaj^ed an important part in the history of Northern India. 
The Emperor Harsavardhana was proud of the friendship 
of Ivumara Bhaskaravarman. According to Yuan-Chwang 
the Kumara king was himself a man of learning. The 
colleges of Kamarupa attracted students from all quarters. 
A special school of Smrtis had devolped here fostered by 
the penetrating genius of Kamarupa Brahmans. The 
Tantras are said to have originated here as a reconcilia- 
tion between the masculine demands of the proletariate 
tribes and the gentle concessions of their Brahmanical 
neighbours. Assam was one of the few provinces in 
India which could successfully stem the tide of the Mogul 
invasion. All this is not a mere matter of chance. There 
was as its rock-foundation, a culture Which permeated 
the life of the people, and produced not a mere handful 
of groat men but which raised the average man to a supe- 
rior level endowed with a consciousness of patriotism 
which would never desert them even under the severest 
temptations. But the glories of Kamarupa remain' buried 
because no vigorous investigations have been launched 
to discover the treasures and reveal them to the rest 
of India which will be proud of the same. Is it not 
lamentable that no University has yet been established in 
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Assam whicii will be a centre of culture and light, throw- 
ing light not only on the problems of the resent M’orld, 
but dispelling much of the darkness that surrounds the 
past history of the province f 

The fact that the Hindus of Kamarupa possess a 
systematic record of events, which is historical in the true 
sense of the word will be the greatest interest to Indian 
scholars. It ma.j not be comparative and critical, but 
it states the bare truth without any embellishment or 
attempt to hide it. Foul deeds as well as good are re- 
corded in all their particulars. jSTeither the king nor his 
nobles are spared in the Buraujis if they ever perpetrated 
a wicked deed. A family histoiy written under its aus- 
pices is likely to be marked by undue colouring, but con- 
temporary chronicles written in impartial and neutral 
quarters will help us to test the veracity of the former. 
In other places specially in the Maharastra, systematic 
attempts have been made to publish the Buranjis, bu^ 
hitherto only one Buranji has come out in black and 
white through the efforts of the Kamarupa Anusandhana 
Samiti, Hauhati. 
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AKBAR’S ILLITERACY. 

WAS HE UTTERLY UNLETTERED? 

MaJifvzal Eaq, M. A., Presidency College, Calcutta. 

“ Was Akbar utterly unlettered? 'Ms a question wMcb 
has been answered variously by historians and savants. 
They have discussed the problem from various angles of 
view and have arrived at widely divergent conclusions. 
The accepted theory, however, has been that Akbar was 
utterly unlettered, that is, he never knew how to read or 
write. Noer,^ Beveridge,® Smith,® Azad* and a host of 
other scholars hold the above view and there is no gainsay- 
ing the fact that with the materials then available they 
were not unjustified in arriving at the above conclusion. 
But, so far as I am aware, it was Dr. Nareudranath Law 
who for the first time made a serious attempt in his admir- 
able “Promotion of Learning in India During Muhammadan 
Rule (By Muhammadans)^, to prove that Akbar was not 
utterly unlettered. But strangely enough he relied mainly 
on a passage in the spurious Memoirs of Jahangir,® to which 
fact Mr. Beveridge, with his usual accuracy, drew the 
attention of Dr, Lavv in the Foreword'’^ which he wrote 
on the latter’s book. But Dr. Law- in reply to the criticism 
offered by Mr. Beveridge appended an Addendum^ in which 
he scrutinised the statements of the Catholic missionaries 
and that of Jahangir— on which Mr, Beveridge had relied 
mainly— and, on the authority of a passage in the Ain-i- 
AJchari endeavoured to attribute to Akbar “a knowledge of 

(1) vol. n. pp. 56, 243. 

(2) Alchar Xama (English Translation)* tol* if p» 518. 

(3) Alchar-tlie Great %Iogul {Oxford^ 1919) , M. 

' '( 4 ) 

(5) Longman 'S Green & Co., 1816. 

(6) (translated by Major Price), 1892, np. 44, 45 

(7) P. XIX. ■ ■ 

(S) Pp. 207— 212. 
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the numeral figures and their daily transcription with his 
own hand and pen on the pages of the books^”. But 
surprisingly enough Dr. Law again made a serious mistake 
in relying on a -wrong translation of the passage in the 
/fh’w, which runs as follows^: — 

^ ^ ^ ^ U (i Ij 

_5 ^ J" j ) 5 J I"-" 


“Experienced people bring them daily and read them 
before His Majesty, who hears everj- book from the beginn- 
ing to the end. At whatever page the readers daily stop, 
His Majesty makes with his pen a sign, according to the 
and rewards the readers with presents 
of cash, either in gold or silver, according to the number 
of leaves read out to them®.’’ 


Dr. Law translated J 

as “ His Majesty writes down the numerals with his own 
pen” while having regard to the construction of the passage 
it should have been translated as “ His Alajesty makes 
with his pen a sign according to the number of pages.” 

The above is, if I am not wrong, a fairly accurate 
statement of the state of our knowledge on the subject, but 
fortunately I have recently come in possession of certain 
materials which will, I hope, mark a distinct advance in 
our knowledge on the subject, and will prove further that 
Akbar w^as not utterly unlettered, but that he could read 
and write. 

But before entering into the subject proper, I wmuld 
like to place before the readers in as few^ words as possible 


(1) P. 210 

<2) Bit, Indica wcLition, p. 115. 

(3) AHn-i-Akbari. (translated by Bloehmann, 1873) , p, 103. 
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the arg’uineiit advanced by those who are of opinion that 
Akbar was utterly unlettered. They contend that : — 

(i) Had Akbar been literate, Abul Fazl who takes a 
particular delight in magnifying the virtues and 
attainments of Akbar, must have mentioned this 
fact definitely. 

(U) That the silence of other historians is significant. 

(m) That the evidence of the Catholic Missionaries 
who came in personal contact with Akbar is 
conclusive, as, for instance, Father A. Monserrate 
says “He {Akbar) can neither read nor write, but 
he is very curious, and has always men of letters 
about him\’’ while Father Jerome X’avier 
observes, “ The King (Akbar) is gifted with a 
wonderful memory, so that, although he can 
neither read nor write, he knows w^hatever he has 
heard learned men discoursing about, or ‘whatever 
has been read to him’^’k 

- (*v) That the evidence of Jahangir gives a final blow 
to the theory that Akbar was literate, for . he 
writes in his Memom®;-- 

“ My father always associated with learned men 
of every creed and religion, especially with the 
Pandits and the learned men of India, in his con- 
versations with him, that no one knew him to be 
illiterate, and he was so acquainted with the 
niceties of verse and prose compositions that his 


(1) Father A. Monserrate ’8 Account of Aktor (26th November 1582), Journal 

of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. IXXV, 1912, p. 194. (For further reference 
see Fro, notion of Learning in, India, p. 207.) ^ ur iubx reiraence 

(2) Father Jerome X’avier, by H. Beveridge, J. A. S. B. 1888, p 37 

(3) Memoirs of Jahanmr (transUted by A. Eogers and H. Beveridge (Oriental 

Trauslatioji Jwad Sen«s) vol. lyp, 33. 
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deficiency was not thought oP.” 

But those who hold the opposite view contend : — 

(*1 That Abul Fazl’s silence above can hardly be an 
argument against Akbar’s literacy. 

(ii) That Abul Fazl distinctly attributes to Akbar a 
knowledge of the numerals. 

(Hi) That much reliance cannot be placed on the state- 
ment of the Catholic Missionaries, as they usually 
make inaccurate statements. 

(iv) That the word Ummi found in the Tiizuk, which 
has been taken to mean “unable to read or write, can be 
translated as “taciturn' 

I have T)laced before the readers a summary of the 
arguments advanced by the historians of the two schools 
and now propose to examine the whole question in the light 
of the new evidence that has been my good fortune to 
possess. 

We learn from the Akbar Ndmd that Akbar was “taken 
to Man’s school on 7th Shawwal of this year, (i,e, 954 A.H.) 
20th November, 1547, being the fourth month and fourth 
day of the eternity- conjoined life, of his Majesty the 
Shahinshah. We also learn that he was placed in charge 
of Mullazada Mulla ‘Asamuddin Ibrahim and on his dis- 
missal was placed under Mawlana Bayazid® but when it 


o 

o 


(1). His actual words are:- 

^ Jy U &S 


(Tumh-Mahangir\ edited by Sayyid Abmad, Aligarh, 1864, p, 14). 

(2) . Akbar ISfama, (Bib. ladica), Text, VoL i, p. 270; Trattslatioa vol. i, p. 519^ 

(3) . Ihid, Text P. 271, Translation, P. 520. 
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was found out by Humayuii that Akbar was not progress- 
ing well in his studies, he decided that ‘lots should be cast 
between Mulla ‘Abdul Qadir Muilazada Mulla ‘Asamuddin, 
and Mawlana Bayazid, so that he, on whom the lucky 
chance should fall, should be exalted by being made the 
sole teacher. It happened that the lot fell on Mawlana 
‘Abdul Qadir, and an order was issued for the removal of 
Mawlana Bayazid and the appointment of Mawlana ‘Abdul 
Qadir ’h It is on record that Abdul Qadir dischai’ged his 
duties with credit for some years but relinquished his 
appointment on the eve of his retirement to Mecca®. 

We also learn that Bairam Khan selected Mir Abdul 
Latif as a private tutor of Akbar in 963 A. H. — namely, 
when Akbar was 15 years old®. Further it is on record 
that Pir Muhammad Khan and Haji Muhammad Khan* 
and Mulla Alauddin® also acted as tutors of Akbar. 

It is evident from the above facts that Akbar was sent 
to school at the age of four and a half, and that his studies 
continued up to the fifteenth year if not longer — a period 
extending over ten years. It would appear as very strange 
indeed if during this long period of study— however much 
idle and careless he may have been— he would have learnt 
neither to read nor to write. But at the same time there 
is no denying the fact that Akbar on account of his interest 
in games and other sports made very little progress in his 
studies; and perhaps forgot afterwards much of what he 
had actually learnt as a young boy. Abul Faza!, however, 

a) rwa, P. 588, _ ' ! 

(2) Tahahat-i-Alahan by Kizamuddin (Nawar Kishore edition, 1873, P. 3^2. 

Badayuni (Lowe, II, P. 333) refers to liim as one of the tators of Akbar. 

(3) Noer^s AJc'bar, Vol. vP. 127. 

AJcbar Nawa, (Eevericige), voL 5. P. 51Snl 

(4) Br%g Ferlfhta. vol. ii P. 194. 

Nizamnddm, (Kawal Kisliore edition, 1875), 

■ . ■ ir#-390.r 
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in his eliaradterisiie way, offers the explanation that “for 
him who is God’s pupil, what occasion is there for teaching 
by creatures, or for application to lessons'? Accordingly 
Akbar’s holy heart and his sacred soul never turned 
towards external teaching^.” But he seems to contradict 
himself when he says® 

“Among books of poetry, he reads fluently the 
Maulvi’s Masnawi and the Diwan of the mystic tongue and 
takes delight in their varieties and beauties®.” 

The above statement is conclusive. We not only learn 
that Akbar knew to read but also that he could reacJ 
fluently such difficult books as Rumi’s Masnawi or the 
Diwan of Hafiz. 

Now, I place before the readers the two important 
evidences which go to prove that Akbar was 
unlettered, rather he could write words and sentences, and 
that one of his autographs is extant to this da}' in an 
extremely valuable manuscript of the Zafar Nama, which 
was once in the possession of the Mughal Emperors of 
India and had, as I will show later, been highly prized 

(1) ATchar Nama (BeveHdsfe), vol. i. P. 589. 

(2) Alcbar Nama Text, P. 271. 

I liave purposely avoided a diaeussion on Akbar proficiency as writer of 
Persian and Hindi verses, and also on his remarkable ability as a critic of 
Persian poetry, for su< h a discussion can hardly help me in gaining my point. 
However, those who wish to read the Persian verses of Akbar can see the 
Alcbar Nama (Persian Text, vol. IP. 27.1, Majma nl Fusaha, (vol. i, p. 9). 

(3) Alcbar Nama. (Beveridge) , vol. i, P, 520. 

Mr. Beveridge has translated vJ3 J as ‘Recites off-hand^" which is not 

quite correct as it may suggest that he recited from memory ^ I have, there- 
fore, translated it as *^reads flmntlyA* I fear that Mr. Beveridge has started 
with the notion that Akbar was utterly unlettered and, as such he has 
fraa^ted it aa **r©citea off-hand. 
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hy them. It contains 8 miniatures of exquisite beauty 
drawn by Bihzad, the most famous painter that Persia has 
produced. M, Victor de Goloubew of Paris, the owner of 
this I’emarkable manuscript, is to be congratulated on his 
possessing such a valuable treasure of Persian art. The 
nSanuscript is remarkable in another respect also. It 
contains on the fly-leaf the autographs of Akbar, Jahangir 
and Rh'ihjahan. Cnfortuntely, the x>hotograph of the 
manuscript reproduced by Schulz in his monumental 
Die persiscIi-islawscJie MinicUurmalerei is far from 
satisfactory, as, towards the end, a poition of the 
manuscript has not been reproduced in the collotype 
reproduction. 

Pirst, let us examine the autograph of Jahangir, which 
runs as follows: — 

GalaJ j ^ yh* jO dt 

# 

(Note : words within parenthesis have been supplied 
by me.) 

“God is great. The book Zafar Nama in the handwriting 
of Mawlana Shir ‘All containing eight miniatures of 
matchless beauty executed bj'- Ustad Bihzad, in his early 
days, entered the library of this suppliant at the court of 
God, from the library of my father Ha drat ‘Arsh’ Astanl, 
written by Nuruddin Muhammad (Jahangir)”. The above 
note shows that this copy was in the library of Emperor 
Akbar. 

Now, the next note of Jahangir, the last portion of 
which has also been ciit off from the photograph, . reads as 



m 

follows ; — : . 

■ • - • [ ..... )] 1;1J) jj! h p=»->"j] 

This word is in the handwriting of ‘Arsh’ AstanI (i. f., 
Akbar) and Allr Jamaliiddm Hussain Inju, presented 
this manuscript in the Dar-ul Khilafat (of Agra to His 
Majesty Akbar). Here is a definite and conclusive evi- 
deuce testifyng to the fact that Akbar could write words 
and that : ~ f found on the fly-leaf of the manu- 

script is in the hand writing of Akbar himself. 

But if we compare the above statement of Jahangir 
(which is in his own handwriting) with what he has made 
in his autobiography, i. e., his father was an TJmnii, or 
unlettered, there is no defying the fact that he appears 
to contradict himself. We can, however, attempt to re- 
concile the two cpntradietory statements by saying that 
the degree of literacy attained by Akbar was not con- 
sidered sufScient enough by Jahangir to give him (Akbar) 
any other designation except that of Umml : or it is just 
possib’e that in order to bring into relief his father’s 
qualities as a judge of the “niceties of verse and prose’’ 
and as a patron of poets and writers — inspite of his being 
illiterate— he might have purposely avoided any reference 
to his literacy, though very superficial it may have been. 
Boris it not a fact, after all, that the Prophet of Islam 
excites our admiration more because he was Unimi than 
if he had not been so f But this is only by the way. 

Now to the next evidence which is taken from the 
Ma'aiJiir-i-Bahmn of Abdul Baqi Nahawandi^ who com- 
posed his work in 1025 A. H. (A. D. 1616), only ten years, 
after the death of Akbar, and that as he wrote it at the 
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instanee of Abdur Rabim Khan and bad the original 
documents at his disposal, there can hardly be any doubt 
as to the genuineness of the Furmans, copied therein. With 
these two points in our mind, let us examine the Farmans, 
which Akbar sent to the Khan Khanan, in 991 A. H. It 
is reproduced with the following heading in the Ma’athir- 

jS’-- . SA- b oi ,^? yi y ji . ^ /V 

0.i) ^IL jy J'- j f \ ^ ) y vjj) r^''^ Iasi"'*. J.J . jjf sj ^*3 

Tr. "Copy of the Furman which was sent to this 
commander-in-chief in 991, on the occasion of his march 
towards Gujarat, and in which, (Akbar) had, with his own 
hand, exalted him with the title of a son 

After this heading, the author reproduces the actual 
words of Akbar, w’hich is as fol low’s : — 

- ojlaJ y ) J. jS - dSjJ iiiijiby 4,vj ^ j,ib oj 3 ti 

" The Royal autograph which was transcribed' above 
the Tughra in the actual handwriting of the Viceregent 
of God: (i. r., Akbgr) and in which he' (i. c'., Akbar) had 
exalted him (i. e., the Khan Khanan) with the title of a 
son, is as follows : - i i y "May Abdur 

Rakim, (the) son, know . . . . ” 

Here we have another proof of the fact that Akbar 
was able to write words and sentences with his own hand. 

( 1 ) Asiatic Society of Bengal Ms. (wMch was collated by the author himself), 
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NEW LIGHT ON THE HISTORY 

KSATRAPAS OF SURASTRA. 

D. B. DiskaJkar, M. A., Curator, Watson 
Museum, Rajkot. 

A stone inscription is found in the village of MewaSa 
near Cliitrod in Cuteii. The characters present an earlier 
form of the southern variety of the Gupta alphabet. The 
language is mixed Sanskrta and Prakrta. The inscription 
refers to the rule of a Raja Mahaksatrapa, whose name 
is not given but who is said to be the son of the grandson- 

i.e. of Bhartrdaman, who was the son of 

the grandson (5^55^) of Raja Mahaksatrapa Svarni 
Castana and is dated in the year 300, Kartika ^u 5. Its 
object is to record the setting up of a sepulchral stele 
(yatti) in honour of Abhera Vasurala. 

The text runs thus— 

1. Siddham Rajno Mahaksapra (tra) pasya 

Svami Castana. ' ' ' • . . 

2. Putrapuputrasya rajno Mahlksatrapasya Bhad- 
did'ama. , 

3. PutrajDuputrasya rajno Mahaksatrapasya var- 
sa'^ata. 

4. Tryuttarake Vasaputrasya Praladapuputrasya 
Abhirasya. 

5. Harihovakasagotrasya Vasurakasya Gutthajja 
duhitusya. 

6. Kartikasya ^u 5 Rajjyesvarasya bhartur yatti 
prastapi 

7. ..........„......bhavanani ca 


' ■ 566 

The importance of the inscription lies in the fact that 
it is a record of the time of a Mahaksatrapa reigning in 
the year 300. Although the numismatic record of the 
western ksatrapas is unique in its completeness in the 
whole range of early Indian history, only lithie records 
supplement the information. The latter refer themselves 
almost wholly to the earlier rulers, there being no other 
source of information except the coins for the rulers 
after Mahaksatrapa Rudrasena I. The present in- 
scription should have been more valuable if it had mention- 
ed the name of the ruling prince who is only referred 
teas a Raja and Mahaksatrapa. Now we know from 
coins that Svami Rudrasena III who called himself 
Raja Mahaksatrapa ruled from about fSaka 270 to ^aka 
300. The coin dates are continuous from 270 to 273 
and 280 to 300. It seems thus likely that with the ex- 
ception of a few year’s possible intermission Svami 
Rudrasena III ruled for over 30 years. It is therefore 
reasonable to assume that the present inscription belongs 
to the time of this ruler. The most important point to 
be noted in regard to the genealogy mentioned in the in- 
scription is that the ruling prince was called Mahaksat- 
rapa and he was descended from Castana and Bhartr- 
daman. The actual relationship between Castana and 
Bhartrdaman was three generations further removed 
from what would be indicated by the expression piitra- 
prapautra actually used in the inscription. It would there- 
fore appear that the term pMirapmpaitfra was used more 
in the sense of a descendant rather than ‘ the son of a 
grandson.’ The relationship between Mahaksatrapa Bhar- 
trdaman and the ruling prince is again expressed by the 
term puiraprapautra which may either be taken in tbe 



sense of ‘descendant* or ‘the son of a grandson.’ In any 
case it would be an important result to establish that 
Mahabsatrapa Svami Rudrasena III was a descendant 
of Bhartr daman and a scion of the family of Castana. 
Professor Rapson has devided the family of the western 
Ksatrapas into two groups, viz. (1) The family of Cas- 
tana which according to him, was broken in the direct line 
after Ksatrapa Visvasena, whose latest date is year 

226 and (2) the family of Rudrasiinha II, to which 
he attributes all the later rulers from the year 

227 onwards. Of course he recognises that the family of 
Rudrasiinha II must have been a colateral branch of 
Castana’s house but he suspects no connection between 
the last Mahabsatrapa and Castana’s family, viz.,' 
Bbartrdaman and the later rulers who assumed the title 
of Mahabsatrapa about 40 years after the date of acces- 
sion of Rudrasimha II. It is worthy of note in this 
connection that the title of Mahabsatrapa was in 
abeyance for a period of over 50 years commencing from 
217 and ending sometime before 270. During this period 
Visvasena, son of Bhartrdaman, Rudrasena II, son of Svami 
Jivadaman and Yasodaman, son of Rudrasimha II, ruled 
as Ksatrapas, the last recorded date of the last mentioned 
prince being 254. Sometime between the dates 254 and 
270 the title of Mahaksatrapa vpas re-established in the 
person of Svami Rudradaman II. No coins are, however, 
available of this prince who, it may be supposed, over- 
threw the yoke of the overlord, whoever he may be, but 
did not probably survive long to enjoy his restoration to 
sovereign power. The present inscription clearly suggests 
the possibility of this Svami Rudradaman II being the 
great grandson of Bhartrdaman. Within the numisma- 
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tically blank period of 254 and 270 it may be assumed 
that Svami Rudradaman II emerged from obscurity, put 
an end to the rule of the colateral family of Ksatrapas 
and re-established the rale of the dynasty of Castana 
and Bhartrdaman. As the distance whicb separates 
Rudradaman II from Visvasena a son of Bhartrdaman 
was about 40 years, it is not unlikely that Rudradaman 
II was the great gradson of Bhartrdaman, Svami Rud- 
rasena III, the son of Rudradaman II, was undoubtedly 
a powerful ruler and we shall not be justified in assuming 
the existence of another Mahaksatrapa belonging to the 
dynasty of Castana and Bhartrdaman ruling in the 
year 300. We know that Rudrasena III himself was 
succeeded by his sister’s son Svami Siinhasena sometime 
before the year 304. This would preclude the possibility 
of any other descendant of Bhartrdaman ’s line interven- 
ing between Rudrasena III and Simhasena. 

An interesting point about the inscription is the pre- 
sence of three symbols on the top which cannot be de- 
ciphered or interpreted. They may be either symbols or 
abbreviated forms of some letters and may have benedictory 
significance. I hope the Epigraphists assembled here will 
examine the photograph of the record herewith attached 
and try to find out their meaning. 
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A NEWLY DISCOVERED SANSKRIT KAVYA. 

Dr. S. K. De., M. A., 1). Lit., Head of the Department of^ 

Sanskrit and Bengali and Dean of the Faculty of Arts, ' 
University of Daccak ' 

j . ■ • ^ - ' ,-ri 

In this paper I propose to give a brief account of 
a rare yamaha and slesa-kavya, entitled Kicaka-vadha 
Mahakavya in five cantos, of which two MSS. have been 
recently discovered in the Dacca tlniversity’ Manuscripts 
Collection and an edition is being published by hie in the 
Dacca University Oriental Series. It was written by 
Nitivarman, who flourished at a period anterior to the 
11th century A. D. in the cohrt of an unknown prince who 
ruled, if not in Bengal, probably in the adjoining province 
of Kalinga. 

The peom has been known, so far, from quotations by a 
large number of grainatieal, lexicographical and rhetorical 
writers, a resume of which will appear below; but onl}^ 
one MS. of it has been until now noticed. Rajendralala 
Mitra, in his Notices of Sanskrit Manuscripts (vol. ii, 
No. 615, p. 57) gives extracts from this poem occurring 
at its commencement (viz., Canto I, si. 1,2,4) and its 
conclusion (viz., Canto V, si. 19), and furnishes the 
following description of the MS. he had examined: 

“Substance, country yellow paper, Folio 11, Lines, 7 
on a page. Extent, 266 slokas. Character, Bengali. Date ? 
Place of deposit, Calcutta, Sir Raja Radhakanta Deva 
Bahadur. Appearance, old. Verses, generally corrects” 

3 . It would appear from the extracts given from this poem that the verses were 

not always correct. For instance, the readings (si. 2) ^ 

(last verse) give no sense and are obviously wrong. But these mistakes may 

be due to tie Pandit who reai and feanaerfbed ‘ ftee passages ■ f or the NoU<^m. ^ The 
total number of verses does not agree .with that given by our MSS; but 
shown below, probably a mistake, 
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Althobgli the number of cantos is not given in this 
description, the last verse agrees with that given in our 
MSS., and we may presume that poem was presented 
complete in this MS. in five cantos. I have not been able 
to trace this MS. Possibly MSS. of this poem are available 
in Nepal, as Aufrecht’s reference^ to the Lists of Sanskrit 
Manuscripts at Khatmandoo indicates; but on this no 
further information can be obtained. 

As all the MSS. available of this work are either in 
Bengali or Nepali character and as verses from the poem 
are quoted chiefly (as we shall see presently) by some early 
Eastern writers, we may presume that the work must have 
enjoyed a considerable reputation in the Eastern provinces. 
The only two known commentaries on this poem appear to 
be the work of Bengali authours and the MSS. are written 
in Bengali character. About the middle of the 19th century, 
Premacandra Tarkavagisa, Professor of Sanskrit Alamkara 
at the Calcutta Sanskrit College, cites this poem in his 
commentary on Dandin’s Kavyadarfa (i, 14); and even 
today many a Pandit in Bengal knows Kicaka-vadha at 
least by reputation. 

My attention was drawn to this poem by the reference 
of Premacandra Tarkavagisa. In his definition of a 
mahakavya, Dandin lays dov^m that it should commence 
with a benediction (oslr), or an obeisance (naniaskriyd), or 
an indication of the subject-matter (vasiu-nirdem). Almost 
all the standard maihakdvyos, in accordance with this time- 
lionoured prescription, open with a mmasknyd, fe.g. Raghfi- 
vamsa) or a vastu-nirdesa (e.g. Kumdra-samlhava) ; but the 
example of a poem commencing with an asir-prelude is 
difiSeult to find. Commenting on this line of Dandin 's 

J. Catalogus Catalogorunif ij -g, lOS^, 






(i, 14), Premacandra mentions that the Kicakavadha opens 
with an aslr. This remark led me to make enquiries about 
the Kicakavadha, of which Premacandra in the last cen-- 
tuiy must have had some knowledge,- but, as noted above, 
manuscripts of this work could not be satisfactorily traced, 
and I had to content myself with the extracts given by 
Rajendralala. I could, however, find a notice of a com- 
mentary on this poem, entitled Tativa prakdsika by 
Janardana-sena, in the India Office Catalogue of Sanskrit 
Manuseripts\ On further search, I was fortunate in dis- 
covering two complete and fairly correct MSS. of the original 
poem in the Manuscripts Collection of the Dacca Univer- 
sity. On examination the composition proved interesting, 
and the plan of editing it was conceived. An application 
was made to the India Office Library for a loan of their 
copy of the commentary; but before it arrived, I was able 
to restore the first three cantos of the poem. Though the 
commentary proved a useful guide for the elucidation of 
this difficult yamak-nnd Uesa-kavya, it did not appear to be 
very valuable, nor full or learned ; while its only available 
MS. was exceedingly corrupt and incorrect. I am, however, 
publishing this commentary along with the text it comments 
upon, instead of adding a fresh commentary of my own; 
for a yarnaka and slesa-kdvya cannot very well be published 
without some kind of running commentary. 

On learning that I was editing this poem, Mahamahopa- 
dhyaya Dr. Haraprasada ^astri very kindly sent to me 
from his own collection a new tika, not noticed elsewhere, 
on the poem by Sarvananda-naga. This commentary 
reached me when my edition was aleardy completed and 
the press copy made. It proved on examination to be much 

1 . ed. .T. Eggeling, pt. Tii, pp. 1402-^3. 
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inferior to Janardana’s commentaryj althougli in many 
places its interpretations were iiluminating. It was not 
necessary, therefore, to print this commentary full in my 
edition, aspecialiy as it was corrupt in many places and one 
whole folio was missing. I have, however, given copious 
extracts from it in my notes, whereever it has anything 
fresh to add. 


The Kicaka-vadJia is a short poem containing 177 
verses^^ in all, distributed over five cantos thus : 1-27, 11-25, 
111-51, IV-55, V-19. With the exception of the last canto, 
the metre used throughout is the classical anustubh or 
kloka, diversified at the end of each canto with a variety of 
other metres. The last canto is written in upCKdt'avctji'S 
indravajm and upajati, although at the close we have rucira 
pmharsinl and puspitagra. At the end of the other cantos," 
the following metres are employed ; puspitagra (I, H and 
partly in III and IV), vasantatilaka, prthvl and sardulavi- 
hridila (III) and narhutaka or kokilaka (IV). 

The story is founded on the well known episode of the 
Virataparvan of the Mahahharata. All the narrative or 
descriptive details of the epic, however, are omitted, the 
poet selecting only those points in the theme which Tvould 
lend themselves to his peculiar treatment. Thus the descrp- 
iion of the slaying of Kicaka, which forms the central 
incidentinthestory giving its name to the poem itself, 
takes up about thirty verses in the Virataparvan (xxi 
49-77), but our poet devotes to it only one stanza. The 
whole de scription of Bhlma^s spirited fight with Kicaka’s 


+1. is said to contain 266 vpt’qpc! nn 

than What our MSS. (both of the text and the comment aripa\’ one hundred more 

mistake, for his extraete also show thatsomfvS oWen b® ^ 

his (e. g. si. 3), and thus the total mamber of werses'should^ba™ i""® missing in 
hi$ number was 166, his MS being apparently a defective one Possibly 

■r. -J'-. 
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friends and relatives and tlie rescuing of Draupadi is omitt- 
ed, as well as the theme of the stealing of Virata's cattle bj 
the king of Trigarta. The story of the final battle between 
the king of the Matsyas thelped by thePandavas) and 
Dtiryodhana is told very briefly by our poet and told with- 
out such wealth of desci-iption and vigour of narrative as 
we find it in the original, in " fact, a comparison of the 
treatment of tho story in this poem with that in the original 
epic would make it clear that our poet avoids the descriptive 
and narrative elements, and selects only those incidents 
Which would give scope to his special • object of employ ing 
stoa and gfantA'a. It this reason that Draupadi ’s 
speech to Virata, which by play upon words is also made 
applicable to the Panda vas, takes up more than three-fourths 
of the third cantoj while Arjuna’s speech (in yamaka) to 
the enemy-heroes occupy the last canto entirely. 

On the other hand, the story does not agree in some 
‘details with that given in the original epic. In the epic 
Jiicaka is killed apparently in the dancing hail of the king, 
imt our poet makes Bhima overtake him in his flight from 
a room* in which the assignation was made and sla;^' him on 
"the way. It is possible that in this and other deviations our 
poet might be following other later versions of the well 
known story,' and the commentary notes significantly in one 
place : w. It is not necessary to note 

here all these points of departure, but what has been said 
above will shew that our poet, like all later classical 
Sanskrit poets does not think it necessary to elaborate or 
reconstruct a well known plot, contenting himseif with its 
general outline, but he makes the plot a means only of 
' displaying hih skill in the manipnlation of the ' language. 

' This' pbeih aims at tefMhgithe *«M]ple 'and attractive' ^^ry 
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of tlie epic in the elaborate pedantic style of the later 
kavyas, which admitted strained efforts at mere verbal 
jugglery, with the result that the story is embellished out 
of all recognition. This tendency of playing with the 
language is possible because of the special advantages 
afforded by Sanskrit, the large number of meanings assign- 
ed to Sanskrit words, the different modes of splitting up 
compounds and the diverse ways in which the syllables 
comprising a line can be disjoined. The basis of such 
figures of speech as yamaka and ^le§a lies in this adaptabili- 
ty of the classical Sanskrit, the flexibilty as well as the 
complexity of its grammatical forms, and the susceptibility 
of its words to delicate subtleties of meaning. 

Making allowance for this pedantic and artificial 
development of later feai;|/o-style and its vitiation of taste, 
one must adznit that our poet had no mean talent in his 
own line. He is not a great poet in the proper acceptation 
of the term, nor even a mediocre poet, but his pretensions 
are in other directions’.. His theme is slender, and no 
attention is paid to its really poetic..,,possibilities ; but these 
defects are made good by the luxuriance of verbal 
embellishment and by the skill displayed in the use of 
double meanings and clever chiming. By this alone our 
author claims merit, and his work is one of the earliest 
authoritative examples of its kind. It must be said to the 
credit of our author that Ms Slesm are not always as 
strained as we find them, for instanee in the Naisadha or 
the while his yamaJcas are often 

inevitable and pleasing, much more than they are in the 
Nalodaya or the FudMstMra-vijaya of Vasudeva. It is 
wellthathe has kept himself within modest limits; for, 
while such a work may be acceptable as a t our de force, one 
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I 

; cannot have too much of it. If tbis was, as it appears, the 

i chief object the poet had in composing this piece of 

literary exercise, he must be considered to hawe been 
eminently successful. 

i Indeed, in this class of factitious compositions, 

I which form distinctiye feature of later Sanskrit literature 

the should occupy a high place. In 'Sanskrit, 

there are some good Uesa-Tiavyas and astouding feats of 
verbal ingenuity have been achieved j but the yamahor 
h&vyas are not many,^ and there is hardly any known 
Mvya which includes both f.iesa and yaniaka in its scope as 
our Kicakavadha does. The earliest yamaka-kdvya, 
attributed to Ghatakarpara, is a fine short lyric of 
22 verses, which almost exclusively uses end-chiming. The 
later yam-aka-kavyas, however, of Vasudeva are more 
ambitious but extremely artificial compositions, abounding 
in elaborate tricks of style. His Nalodaya in four cantos 
(217 verses, ed. P. Benary, Berlin 1830), YudMsthira- 
vijaya in eight cantos (719 verses, ed. kavyamala No. 60) 
and Tripura-daJtana^ are really literary curios. The 
second of these works is the most considerable feat of 
skill, known in Sanskrit, in this highly artificial style of 
composition; while the maturer and more well known 
Nalodaua (which had for a long time the honour of being 
ascribed to Kaliadasa) is especially remarkable for the 
varieij^ of complicated yaniaka-sehemes it illustrates, and 
for successfully managing even the more exacting demands 
of quadruple ymnaka in each verse. Our author, however, 

1. Bhetoricians, who quote Kicaka-mdha, take it as an authoritative example of 
a yama'ka-'kavya and hardly any attention is paid to its slesa* 

2. The work has not yet been edited; but extracts from it are given by 
A, S. Bamanatha Ayyar J. B, A S, 1925* pp. 265f. According to Mr. Ayjar, the d^te 
of Vaanctem is the'fiyst half nf the 9th 'centni^r Ji, JD* 
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is not so ambitious, and has shown moderation in the use 
of only end and middle chiming of two or three kinds. In 
this he. has kept to the simpler style of the Grhatakarpara 
poem and later subtleties of workmanship appear to hawe 
found no farour with him. 

. With regard to the. date of composition of the Kicaka- 
vadha no definite clues are given by poem itself. The 
whole of the first canto is talveii up with two benedictions 
pronounced at . the commencement which praise in turns 
^iva and Krsna, followed by a rather lengthy panegyric 
of the king (1^7-27) who was the poet ’s patron but whose 
name is unfortunately not expressly mentioned. In I, 21 
we read 

stieanuddliariah siddMn nrpamslasya halingata^i 
sadJiu-vadah hsiiim sarvdnr paribhuya kalim gatah. 

The commentator Janardana explains that in this verse 
we are told that the King’s praise extended from Kalinga 
to all the world, because he did not, out of pity, extermi- 
nate the famous Kings whom he conquered. Apart from 
the obvious exaggeration involved in such panegyrics, 
this would indicate that he was a King of Kalinga (anena 
slokena tasya kalihgesvaratvam dhvanitawi). Turning to 
I, 7 we find the King is described in the following words : 
asti raja jagad-gitarmaJiima loka-vigrahah 
sdksdd iva rucdm stTianam aJiimaloka-vigrahah. 

With regard to the phrase in the first 

line, -Tanardana explaivs: I oka-vigrcihaJi Mcinusya-sarlrah, 
yad vd, lokyate loka [i^] dar^aniyah, tCidrg vigrahah. 
The phrase ahimdloka-vigrahaJi in the second line is ex- 
plained as abimo him-virvMho ya dlokas tad-vigrakah, 
iamnmjasarira iti ydvat. Whatever ^may be the value - of 


this i^terx^retationj it is clear that the, i eoiMmentat'or- fails 
to exp lain the word vigrahah satisfaetorily in the two lines. 
In order that it should be a pijoper gamaka, the word 
vigarahaJt in the second line must be explained differently 
from the same word in the first line. In both places, how- 
ever, the commentary explains it as sarira. On the other 
hand, we have the more likely suggestion of the other com- 
mentator Sarvaiianda that in the first line the phrase is 
alokor vigrahah which was the name or biruda of the 
King, whose other name was Rama (tatah param sn-ramor 
■namanam aloka-vigrahavi rajanam: varnayam aha — astUi 
alokavigraha-nama raja, asti vidyate). . It is quite probable 
that in this phrase there is some such allusion to the actual 
name of the poet’s patron; but as we possess little authentic 
information regarding the political history of Kalihga 
prior to the l lth century, it is not possible to identify the 
King definitely with any known historical personage. 

On the other hand, it is possible to explain I, 21 in a 
different way, taking wvith anuddharatah and 

uot y^iVa gaiah as Jauardana takes it. It would then mean 
that the king’s praise extended over all the world, because 
h.e,.did not,, out of pity, exterminate; from Kalinga the 
princes of the place whom he had conquered. This would 
indicate that he was the ruler, not of Kalihga, but probably 
of an adjoining province, who cioncurcd Kalihga in his 
career of. conquest. But all this does not give us any clue 
to the difinite date of the poem. Accepting the second view 
given above, however one may find in the word ^ in 
1, 7 Cwhich commentators fail to interpret satisfactorily; a 
convert allusion to Vigrahapala of the Pala dynasty of 
Bengal, if it be possible to establish by other evidences that 
our poet lived in the court of the Vigrahapalas -of Bengal* 
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Sut it is hardly safe to speculate upon this sleuder and. 
doubtful basis, in spite of the fact that one of the three Vig- 
rahapalas may be shewn to have had some connexion 
with the conquest of Kalinga. It is noteworthy, however, 
that so far as we can trace, the poem always had a 
direct relation to Bengal, that it has been pre- 
served and held in high estimation in this country, and 
that the only commentaries that liave been, obtained had 
its origin in Bengal, indicating its currency there ; while 
there is nothing to connect it with Kalinga excepting the 
verse I, 21 of ambiguous meaning. 

The poem itself affording no certain indication of its 
date, we have to fall back upon external evidence for fixing 
its period of composition. So far as I have been able to 
trace, the earliest writer who quotes the work and the 
author seems to be Bhoja. In his Sarasvatl-Kantliahharam, 
he quotes anonymously and comments on two verses from 
this poem, I, 3 ( = p. 86, ed. Borooah, 1884) and 1, 10 
(= p. 79) ; while in his ^nlgdra-prakam^, he mentions the 
name of the author and his work. This would furnish the 
lower limit of the date of the poem; and we know from 
Bhoja’s own inscription as well as from other evidences 
that he belongs to the Paramara dynasty of DhSra and 
ruled in the second and third quarters of the llth century 
A. D.^ Itis clear therefore that the must 

have been composed some time before the llth century 
A. at which date it was authoritative enough to be 
quoted by Bhoja in his two works. This date is corrobo- 


1. Bee Bulletin of the Londaii School of Oriental Studies, vol iv Dt 

I^arUj of the LvUOzM 
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rated by the fact that Nami-sadliu, who comments on 
Rudrata s iioz^^^afflwfeara and who gives the date of his 
own commentary as sanivat Id 25 (= A. D. 1069), quotes 
anonymously the verse 1, 10 at p.37 (ed. Nir. Sag. Press, 
Bombay, 1909). The upper limit of the date of our poem, 
however, is uncertain; but in one passage (HI, 25 'll 4% 
Nitivarmau appears to be consciously or un- 
consciously, imitating Bharavi Kirata° ii, 6 (^Rqfr 
This is not conclusive evidence, nor is any other clue 
available; but from the general style of composition and 
its highly artificial character, we would not be justified in 
placing the Kicaka-vadha too early. It was probably 
composed sometime in the 9th or 10th century A. D. 

The Kicaka-vadha is also quoted by a large number 
of grammarians and lexicogi*aphers, as well as rhetoricians,^ 
some of whoxn appear to be fairly early writers. In his 
commentary on the Unadi-siUra i, 117 (ed. Aufrecht, p. 22 ), 
Ujjvaladatta cites I, 24 of our poem with (?i% and 

on iv, 102, quotes^ the last jporfa of II, 12 again with 
(^ Purusottama-deva in his Bhasya-vrtti on 

Panini ii, 4, 23 comments on the formation of the compound 
(g'Ti%e5iTn) quoting anonymously the line (II, 25d) in 
which it occurs®. This ungrammatical formation has 
puzzled most grammarians and has been discussed in the 
vi'tti on Samksipia~sara (ed. Byamacarana Kaviratna, 
Samasa-pada 344, p. 1294: quoted anonymously), Supadina 

1. Besides Blioja aad Nami-sadiin, Gopala Bhatta in his commentary on Mammita 
(ed. Trivandmm, 192(5 p. 77), quotes aiioiiymou.sly and comminfcs on KiGaha>-v%dha> 

2. Wrongly read by Aufrecht, ^ ^ 1 

3. Aufrecht {Catalogus Catalogomm,i, I08a>) notes that the Kicaka-vadhu i$ 

aJsd cited in Purusottamadeva*a • /f . : • 


(vi, 3, 80, anonymously), Prmdha-manorama (ed. Beriai-es, 
1888, p. 346 Taitva-bodhinl on Siddhanta- 

Kaunmdl (ed. ^ivadatta, Bombay, 1926, p. 242, 
and other grammatical works. Aufrecht notes that the 
poem is also quoted by Bamanatha in Manorama Kdtanira- 
dMtu-vriii, which was composed in 1537 A. D. 

In the lexicographical works this poem is quoted by 
name in Eayamukuta’s commentary on the Amra-Kosa, 
(Bhandarkar’s Report 1883-84, p. 472) in connexion with 
the explanation of the word ' in 1, 17. 

Vandyaghatiya Sarvahanda in his commentary on Amara ’s 
lexicon, gives a large number of quotations with 
Thus Kicaka-vadha IV, 1 (=Sarvanda on i, I, 39-40, ed, 
Trivandrum, pt. I, p. 30), X, 17 (= on i. 5, 12 ; pt. I, p. 
110 :also pt. II, p. 58), ilj lla(=on ii, 6, 296 ; pt. II, p. 
284), V, 5d (=on ii, 4, 104 ; pt, 11, p. 153), V, 5cd (= on 
iii, 5, 20 ; pt. IV p. 179). It is noteworthy, however, 
that one verse (on iii, 1, 106 ; pt. IV, p. 49). 

which Sarvananda gives as a quotation 'irom Kicdka- 
vadha does not occur in our pOeml The attribution ih 
alll ikeiihood is incorrect. / 

. It, is worthy of note that almost all these quotations 
are quotations, of Nitiyarman^ gamakas and hissZemis 
hardly cited as authoritative. It is probable that his 
yamakas w’^ere more admired (and justly so) than his 
slesas, in which he does not seem to have been equally 
succesful. 

quotations would indicate the admiration with 
which the was regarded by a certdin class 
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of writers wlio favoured this kind of elaborate composition ; 
but it also gives us an idea of the weight and autlaoritj 
attached to the work as the composition of a well reputed 
poet. It is also remarkable that, with the exception of 
Bhoja, Nami-sadhu and Gopala Bhatta, almost all the 
writers who quote this work belong in all probability to 
the Eastern provinces, and some, of them are directly 
connected with Bengal. The reputation of this poem, must 
have been at one time very high in Bengal, even if we 
suppose it to have been composed in Kalihga ; and it can 
claim dislinction as being one of the earliest known Kavya- 
works originating in the Eastern provinces of India. 

My edition of the text oi Kicaka-vadha which will 
be published soon is made from two complete paper MSS. 
in the coileetion of the Dacca University Manuscript 
Library, which are marked by me as A and B. Both of 
these are in clear good Bengali handwriting of different 
periods, , but the variae lecbiones shew that they w^ere 
probably not derived from the same archetype. Both of 
them, however, agree in the number and order of verses 
as well as in the division of the cantos. B is as a general 
rule more correct, but the readings of A are some times 
preferable, especially in those folios where the text is 
accompanied by a marginal gloss. Both the MSS. make 
no mention of any date, nor of the name of the scribe. 

A consists of 16 folios; size, 3 in.Xl6 in.; 4 lines on a 
page (excepting the last which contains three lines.}. The 
MS. was purchased from Babu Murari Mohan Ohaudhari 
of Pingla, Midnapore, in west Bengal. On the blank front 
page of first folio there appears a mantra # ^ etc., 
two lines and half) on the right top comer, and on the 
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left side: €%# I 

?F1^ I These lines are probably written 

bj'' the -peTson who studied a part of the poem and wrote 
the marginal gloss (using both black and red ink), w^hieh 
accompanies the text up to the end of folio 6a (III, IT)/ 
The writer of the text and the gloss appears to be the same 
person, as there is not much difference in the handwriting. 
He must have copied the text, and then very carefully 
studied and corrected it up to the point indicated, supply ' 
ing omissions etc., and compiling a brief marginal gloss, 
apparently from different commentaries on the poem. He 
is careful enough to mark every word-division with signs 
and even the anvayas of the words sometimes with figures 
1 , 2, 3, etc, or by dots. But possibly his patience was 
exhausted by the time he came to the sixth folio, i. e. to 
HI, IT; and the obvious scribal mistakes or omissions 
have not been corrected or supplied in the rest of the poem, 
nor the marginal gloss continued. The writer of the gloss 
had probably the commentary of Janardanasena before 
him, for in many places he actually reproduces it; 
especially in one place the whole of Janardana’s commen- 
tary (on T,27) is reproduced in the gloss. But he had 
perhaps other commentaries or help before him : for his 
interpretations are sometimes new and do not agree with 
the commentary. We. have reproduced some of these in 
our notes. Some of these passages indicate that probably 
the gloss- writer had also before him the commentary of 
Sarvananda-naga. li is not unliSely that other commen- 
taries on the poem also existed. 


.1. The marginal writing has snfferetj a goo^ deal from damp and is worn along 
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Tlie writing of A is clear, but some pages are damaged 
by damp, and the letters (especially in the marginal gloss) 
have become indistinct. It is written on white country- 
made paper, and the appearance as well as the script of 
the MS. is old. From the formation of the letters, it is 
probable that the writing belongs to about 1600 A. D. The 
history and development of Bengali script have not yet 
been scientifically studied and chronological materials have 
not all been collected together; but I have carefully 
compared the script of my MSS. with Bendall’s plates, 
with the facsimilies given of the 16th century MSS. in 
Rajendra Lala Mitra’s Aoiices Vols. Ill and IV, as well 
as with some of the dated MSS. of the period in the Dacca 
University collection. While substantially agreeing with 
Mitra’s plates, the Bengali script of A shows a further 
development but cannot be placed much later. The writing 
thus seems to be of about the end of the T6th aiid the 
beginning of the 17th century. 

B appears to be a more modern MS. Its writing is 
very clear, distinct, large and bold ; and the paper is of the 
usual yellow country-made variety. It conists of 13 
folios, four lines on a page ; size 3 in. xl4:|; in. The 
writing belongs probably to the 18th century. The MS. 
was presented to the Dacca University by Messrs 
Tarachand Bhattacharya aud Nalini Mohan Bhattacharya 
of Borai, District Bogra. 

Both the MSS. exhibit the usual characteristics of 
Bengal MSS. vis., duplication of consonants with % the 
non-discrimination of «r and % confusion of certain 
aJcsaras which have the same sound in Bengali etc. I have 
corrected all these in my text and adopted a uniform 
system of spelling. But I have taken care to note all the 



xml variae-lectiones, except in a few cases where they are 
obvious mistakes of spelling {e. g. in ^ or 
or dropping of a letter. A begins the text with 
wr and sometimes writes on the margin 

(«. g. fol. 6a) ; B commences with and has no 

marginal writing or corrections. The pagings of both 
A and B are regular, except that A has an extra folio, in 
which it writes over again III, 11-24 (fol. 6a and b). 

The India Office MS. of the commentary of Janardana- 
sena is complete in 40 folios (ending at 40a), written on 
yellow country-made paper. On an average there are eight 
lines on each page (excepting fol. lb 7 lines; fol. 2b— 
6 lines; fol 40a~7 lines). The MS. appears to have been 
presented to the East India Company's Library by 
H. T. Colebrooke, and the word at the top of the 

title probably indicates the name of Raghumani 
Vidyabhusana who is said to have been Colebrooke 's Pandit. 
The MS. was either copied by him or purchased through 
him, this name appearing in most of Colebrooke MSS. in the 
India Office; and the figure # probably indicates 
lot No. 36. 

TheMS. is in modern Bengali script and cannot be 
older than the 19th century. It is written in two different 
hands, the first hand going only up to fol. 1— 3b, although 
some of the corrections in the following pages appear to be 
also in this hand. A different hand appears from fol. 4a 
up to the end. 1 he hand-writing is good and clear, but the 
MS. is badly copied, and there are mistakes and omissions 
in almost every two lines. 

The MS. copy was probably made (for Colebrooke) 
from a very old Bengali MS, and the scribe stumbled at 
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e-^ery step over its old script. It is also probable that the 
copyist did not have the text of the poem before him for 
following the coalmen tarj^ which he had to copy blindly 
and blnnderingly. The MS. exhibits all the character- 
istics mentioned above of Bengali MSS. although it raiaely 
duplicates consonants with n The sign of anusvSra or 
visarga is often omitted, consonants or letters dropped 
(a. (/. for syllables transposed, redundant 

letters used, wrong sffiwd/m made, and incorrect forms 
of words used (e, g. hotcf for Some 

corrections are indeed made and omissions supplied on the 
margin, but these are not sufficient nor carefully done. 
There is a regular confusion between certain ahsarm, 

Nothing is known of the commentator except that his 
name was Janardana-sena, and that his commentary was 
entitled The name of the author is peculiar 

to Bengal, and he was apparently a Bengali Vaidya witii 
the patronymic 6‘eaa, usual in Bengali Vaidy as (though the 
patronymic is also found in some Kayastha and Vaisya 
names as well). His citation of Katantra grammar 
throughout as authoritative, his use of words like 
(still employed by Bengal ' Pandits and in the 
vernacular), and the literal rendering of some vernacular 
idiom to be found in his Sanskrit sentences, — all indicate 
the probability of his being a Bengali and a very modem 
writer. The commentary, though useful iii its way, is not 
pretentious and the author seems to be a man of limited 
scholarship. He is generally correct in his interpretations, 
but sometimes fails to explain some passages satisfactorilj 
and is positively wrong in some of his explanations; while 
in some cases he deserts us in difficulties. He 
cites twice (on ‘II, 7; III, 4), and’ dCB^e 
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(on III, 5), but all these seem to be misquotations from 
memory, not to be found in the printed editions of the 
lexicons. He generally follows but it is 

interesting to note that he quotes Rantideva twice 
(on II, 15 j III, 1). The only author on Alamkara cited 
in Dandin (on IV, 19), and from general literature there 
are only two quotations from (on I, ljl,2). 

It is not necessary to describe here in detail the MS. 
of Sarvandra-naga’s Tlha on the Kicaka-vadha, which has 
been utilised in my notes to my edition. The copy lent 
to me by Dr. feastrl consisted of 38 folios ( ending at 38a), 
written in Bengali character on white country-made paper. 
It is complete, and fairly correct, but the left top corners 
of folios 21a to 24a have been torn off and a part of the 
first line on these folios lost. One folio (fol. 30) is entirely 
missing, and comments on IV, 15 (partly), 16—22, 23 (part- 
ly) are thus lost. On fol. 29b, a part of the commentary on 
iV, 14 has been struck off (probably inadvertently) and 
.then penned over again in deeper ink, thus blurring the 
whole impression. The commentary fails to impress us 
either by^ its learning or its acumen, and is not so full 
as, Janardana’s, but in some cases its suggestions are 
striking and helpful. The patronymic naga is common 
in Bengal, and there are other indications in thd tika which 
make it propable that Sarvananda was also a Bengali. He 
follows but not slavishly. He quotes 

generally but also (on I, 9, 26 etc),- (e. g. on 
11, 8, 14, 245 III, 8), (on 1, 9, 15), ^ (on III, 1; 
II, 2). (on II, 7j, and (on II. 11), al- 

though as a rule its quotations from lexicons are anony- 
mous. It is not impossible that Janardana had before 
him this dcxmmentary; for in some places Janardana’s' 
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alternative suggestions agrees , with Sarvananda’s 

explanations, and in one instance especially (on V, 2), the 
'5i^<I, 6f Janardana appears to be Sarvananda. The name 
of the scribe as well as the date of the copy of the MS. is 
given at the end in a doggerel verse: . . ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

• ^r(%rar sal [ I 

'iw ( ^ ) II 

I , , , , ; 

^ 5i^i| TOisW II - : . . 

. This , gives us nahobda Vq42, and mallalda ■ l()2Q^ 
(==A. D. 1720) as the date of the copying of the MS. - The 
use of the Malla Era would indicate the currency of this 
commentary in Mallabhuma (=District Bankura in- West 
Bengal), to which place it is not unlikely that the scribe 
1 amasarana (and also x)robably Sarvananda) belonged. 



1. '^^as .originally written, but corrected thus on_the margin. .. 

2., On tlie Malla Era, see Indwi Historical quarterly , voL iii, pp. lSO-1 
412; bhcri'gtive Catalogue of'Be^igali MSS, vol. i, (dal; ITniv., 1026), pp. vi-vii. ' ' ' 
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TIRUMALAMBA’S AMBIKAPARIN AYA. 

LaksJimm Sarup, M. A., D. Phil. (Oa>on ), University 

Professor of Sanskrit Literature, Pan jab University. 

The object to this paper is to announce the discovery 
of a new prose romance, it is entitled AmMkaparinaya. 
The author is Tirumlamba, a lady writer of Southern 
India. It is written in poetic prose. I believe it is the 
only extant work of a lady writer in elaborate and artificial 
Sanskrit. A critical study of the work gives rise to several 
problems. Before I discuss them, I would like to add, 
for the convenience of my readers, a brief description of its 
contents. 

The work opens with a fanciful description of the 
Emperor Moon. Moon had a son called Budha. The son 
of Budha was Pururavas who married Urvasi. Their son 
was Ayu. Ayu obtained as his son Nahusa, the performer 
of a hundred sacrifices. Yayati, the terror of all his foes 
was the son of Nahusa. Turvasu, the son of Yayati, held 
sway over the entire universe. Thus the lunar dynasty 
whose kings were endowed with exceptional qualities 
flourished. In course of time, king Timma was born in 
this dynasty. He married a queen named Devaki. Their 
son was Isvara, who was married to Bukkamamba in ac- 
cordance with the injunctions of the Scriptures. In course 
of time, a prince named Nrsimha was born. With his 
matchless bravery he conquered the whole earth. He was 
invincible in battle. All the rulers of the earth became his 
vassal kings. He set out on a tour of world conquest. 
First of all he proceeded in the eastern direction, 
then he turned to the south and reached the country of the 
Colas. Here follows a long descr%iti(«i of the Cola 
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country. The river Eaveri is next described. The river 
was crossed. The king encamped on its right bank. He 
issued an order prohibiting his army to molest the people 
of the country. Secret spies brought the news that the 
Cola King was determined to fight. A council of war was 
held. It was decided to take the offensive. A night was 
spent in giving rest to army. The following morning, 
having performed the daily duties, the king came out of 
his tent and greeted the vassal princes who were waiting 
for him with folded hands. The order to march was issued. 
At once the drums were beaten, conchs were blown, kettle- 
drums were sounded. There rose such a tumult that the 
vault of heaven was reverberated with the din of his army. 
The movement of the army is then described. The moving 
army raised mountains of dust. Every thing was darkened.. 
The day was turned into a night. The distinction between 
heaven and earth was obliterated. The Cola King came 
out with his fourfold army and delivered an attack with 
great vehemence. Both armies were locked in a life and 
death struggle. The carnage was terrible. The dreadful 
battle went-'on for a long time when the army of Krsimha 
began to retire. Seeing his troops waver, the king mounted 
a huge elephant, and reviving the drooping spirit of his 
soldiers, rushed at the enemy with an irresistible force. 
If seemed that the time of final dissolution was near at 
hand. Streams of blood ran in every direction. The 
slaughter was truly frightful. Nrsimha wrought havoc in 
the armj^ of the enemy. Meanwhile he recognised the tJola 
King in the midst of the battle-field and advanced to chal- 
lenge him in a single combat. In the fearful duel which 
ensued, Krsiniha hurled his flaming spear with such tre- 
mendous force that his adversary with his elephant fell 
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down at a single blow. Himself jumping down, be cap- 
tured the Gola King alive. The Cola army was prostrate 
with consternation and panic-stricken fled in confusion 
with dismay. Nrsimha was crowned with victory. In a 
triumphant procession, he entered the capital of his enemy. 
He then proceeded towards Ramesvaram and saw the ocean. 
Here is a description of the ocean. I quote a few lines 
with double entendre: 


On the sea-shore, he heard the legends of the sons of 
Sagara and the exploits of Rama. Then he adord Cod 
Ramesvara. Here follows a description of Rame wara. I 
quote a line or two from this descrijition : — 





•‘2iP3wr- 




^ I 


Having vanquished all the kings of that country he 
came to ^rirangapattana, built a bridge and invested the 
town. The King Mahavira accepted defeat, fell at his feet 
with all his queens and placed all the wealth of his trea- 
sury at his disposal. He was reinstated. The King of 
Maruva fled as soon as Nrsimha approached his territory. 
Then he captured the famous fort Mahadurga and adored 
the God Gokarna and made rich gifts to the brahmanas in- 
cluding the 


Followed by innumerable chiefs, he marched towards 
the north and defeated the Kambojas, Valhikas, Tukhkhas, 
and Suratrana which probably stands for Sultan. He took 
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a fort. The text is here corrupt and uniiiteiligible. The 
reference to the defeat of the Suratrana is made in the 
following sentence : — ifi. i 

He captured Suratrana, took pity on him and set him 
free. Thus not only he circumambulated the earth in this 
tour of conquest, but also captivated the three worlds with 
the glory and majesty of his innumerable qualities. Then 
he went to his capital Yidyapuri-Vijajanagara, bestowed 
favours on vassal kings according to their merits and 
entered his palace. Here follows a description of Vidya- 
puri. Thus he ruled over the whole of India from Rames- 
vara to the Himalayas — 

Having entrusted the affairs of the state to the minis- 
ters, he passed his time in the pursuit of line arts like 
music, poetry, literature. 

One day, a priest came and said that he had seen a 
most beautiful girl. The priest was appointed to obtain 
all information about her habitation, family, parentage, 
name, age, and so on. The girl was Omamba, daughter of 
Ramamba, of the solar dynasty. As all the ministers and 
priests approved, the marriage was celebrated. The king 
experienced great happiness and day and night prayed to 
Ood Acyuta for a son. God Acyuta granted his desire 
in a dream. A son was bom in course of time. There was 
great rejoicing. Sacred ceremonies were performed. Sub- 
ordinate kings came with rich presents. The poor were 
fed. Taxes were remitted. Festivals were celebrated. 
Prisoners were released. Every body was happy. The 
king penetrated into the inner apartments and saw a 
glorious child i 

The prince was named Acyutaraya after the God 
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Acyiita, He was educated in all the aids and sciences. 
King Nrsimha died in course of time and Acyuta was 
crowned king. His rule pleased all his subjects. 

Here follows a description of the youth of Acyuta. 
T quote a sentence or two: — ‘ Then youth came to 
Acyuta as the spring to Kandana, the garden of 
Indra.’ 

iRirtw iwr 

xlt the ne^v youth of Acyuta^ the world became like a 
second Rati, displaying her charming loveliness. Acyuta 
was a model king and perfect in every way. One day the 
king went to his stable and saw a beautiful horse. Here 
follows a description of the horse. I quote a few lines ; — ■ 

a^Trat%5Tf%. 

The horse enthusiastically greeted the King in 
the fonn of vigorous neighing, as if wishing the King 
victory and -was brought near. The King mounted the 
horse as Indra rides ITecaihsravas, or Ke'ava Garuda. 
A multitude of youths of the same age followed the King 
on horseback. People flocked to see him pass by. On 
both sides of the road stood the citizens with folded hands 
raised to their forehead. Acutya was the centre of 
attraction, he was the cynosure of all e^ms. Elephants, 
cavalry, infantry passed to and fro like the waves of the 
ocean. The King moved slowly conversing with the vassal 
princes and reached the hunting forest in course of time. 
Here follows a description of the various sports. On his 
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return to the capital, which was gaily decorated, and where 
bards were singing panegja’ies of the King, he x>assed by a 
garden situated near the town. A gentle, fragrant breeze 
was blowing from the garden. ' The jester brought the 
garden to the notice of the King and beseeched him to i^ass 
some time there. The King agreed and went into the 
garden. Having rested and refreshed themselves in a beauti- 
ful tent, the King and the jester strolled away among the 
flmver-beds. They saw bees flying in the eastern direction. 
The King asked, ‘ Why are these Ijees flying in a line to the 
East!’ and eager to know the reason, moved a few steps 
forward. He heard sweet and indistinct sounds like the 
melodious notes of birds excited by the honey of fresh 
blown lotuses. The jester, who claimed to be an authority 
on sounds, declared that it must be the wandering voice of 
cuckoos, who have tasted the juice of the fresh blossoms of . 
mango trees. The King decided that these were the sounds 
of several girls talking together,, proceeded forward and 
saw a wonderful temple of the Goddess GaurL He went 
to the temple and saw a most beautiful princess engaged 
in worship. Here follows a description of princess, I quote 
a few lines: — 












He was surprised by beholding this wonderful 
beauty. The sight held him spell bound. He was fixed as 
it were on the ground. He became rooted as it were on the 
spot. He stood as if he had lost all consciousness, as if 
paralysed by a sudden attack of irresistible love, absolutely 
lost as if in a trance of contemjdation. His mind 
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suspended its fimciion. All his senses ceased to operate as 
it were. 

The effect produced on the King by this sight is thus 
described by the authoress 

^ffirip:. I 

'i'he princess was in deep meditation. When she opened 
her eyes and saw the King all of a sudden. She was composed 
for a moment. The adoration of the deity was left 
unfinished. Her slender frame trembled like a wind-tossed 
creeper. She took a step or two backwards and stood face 
to face with the King. She fully opened her large eyes and 
saw before her the king, the Prince-charming of her dreams, 
an incarnation of vernal splendour, the very embodiment of 
love. To support herself she put her hand on the Jewelled 
pillar of the temple as if she wanted to hold up her failing 
heart. Her eyes forgot to wink in their Joj^ Her hair 
stood on their end. Drops of perspiration made their 
appearance. Her glances were eloquent with love. She 
was thrilled to the bone and deeply wounded with the 
shafts of cupid. 

Both were in a similar state. They stood motionless 
like statues. Their eyes were fixed on each other. They 
forgi)t everything else. Gonseiousiiess seemed to have 
deserted them. Life itself seemed to have departed form 
them. 

The Jester had delayed looking at the pictures painted 
on the temple- walls. He now entered and announced that 
the prime minister wanted to have an audience with the 
king on certain urgent affairs of the state. The king w'as 
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annoy ed but could not refuse the request of the minister. 
He found it very hard to leave the temple and considerably 
delayed his departure under the pretext of explaining the 
various scenes from the life of the Goddess. The king 
had to return to the capital at once. The jester was^ 
however, left behind to ascertain the particulars of the 
piincess from her nurse. The king returned to his palace, 
and felt the pangs of separation. He was courteous 
to the ladies of the harem but did not like their company. 
He remained in a solitary place and waited for the arrival 
of the jester. The jester obtained all the information from 
the nurse and reported that the princess was named 
Varadambika, was a younger sister of two brothers called 
Tirumalas, and the daughter of Trapamba, a queen of the 
solar dynasty. She had gone to the temple of GaiirJ to 
celebrate a particular rite called the V arapradlidna the 
object of which was to obtain a suitable husband. The 
king began to think of the means to attain his desire. 

Meanwhile, the princess went home. She refused to 
speak to her female friends. She would not even look 
on her attendant maids- She did not wait on her elders. 
She omitted to worship the family deity. Her lute lay 
unstrung. The fawn failed to hear her sweet sound. The 
gazelle was not fed. The peacock lost his dance. The 
dolls remained locked. The pair of swans was ignored. 
The parrot missed his daily lesson. The bath-room- maid 
waited for her in vain. The hair-dresser was disappointed. 
The toilette was neglected. All duties were forgotten. She 
sat absorbed in contemplation of the king. She felt an 
unbearable torture in her heart. She rolled on flower-bed, 
but her enflamed limbs found no relief. All the servants 
were alarmed. All her friends were distressed. 
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One clay she was pressed hard by her friends and had 
to confess her love. She implored them to do something 
for her. They began to deliberate and devise plans, when 
a cliamberlain appeared and announced that an embassy 
had arrived from king Aeyiita Rai to seek the hand of 
the princess, that the brothers had welcomed the priest 
and the minister, agreed to bestow the hand of the princess 
on the king and had asked the princess to be ready as the 
auspicious ceremony was to be performed that very day. 
These words were like nector to her ears. Her friends 
eagerly precipitated themselves in decorating her. 
Acyuta Rai came there with great pomp and show and 
was married to the princess. Varadambika became the 
chief queen. The royal couple was now in the seventh 
heaven of delight. Their cux) of happiness was full to the 
brim. Months passed like days and days like moments. 

One day the chief gardener reported the advent of the 
spring. He was richly rewarded. The king went to the 
garden with the queen. Here follow descriptions of 
spring, breezes, and flowers. The queen enjoyed herself 
in plucking flowers. Then follow descriptions of sports 
in water and sunset. 

In course of time a son Avas born. He cvas named 
Ahjikatadri as he was obtained through the favour of 
(jod Venkatesvara. He was a promising prince and was 
made heir-apparent by the king although he was quite 
young. With this, the romance comes to an end. 

Tirumalamba, the writer of the I'omaiice, seems to be a 
well-educated and cultured lady. From innumerable 
references it is quite evident that she must have studied the 
epics, the Puranas, systems of philosphy, drama, |)oetry, 
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and the prose romances of her predecessors. She had a 
remarkable memory, for she says about herself that she 
could easily retain new poems and plays even when she 
had heard them once only. 

r 

She was a a born genius and had a wonderful com- 
mand on Sanskrit language. She says that she could 
easily compose learned works in charming language 

She was fond of the society of i^oets and learned 
scholars : — 


She could write several scripts. She had received train- 
ing in tine arts, could sing, and had a sweet and melo- 
ious voice. She knew the art of entertainment. She 
afforded protection to many poets and the blessing on her 
was pronounced by a learned brahmana who had x)erformed 
the great sacrifices like the Yajapeya, Pmmdarlka, and 
sarvaiomrikha. She was above all an object of love and 
confidence of king Achynta. She says - 

The question now arises, who was Tirumalamba f Was 
she a queen of king Aeyuta Eai If she was a queen, 
Avould she describe the charms and luarriage of a co-wife 
in such glowing terms ? It is difficult to believe but there 
are persons w^ho transcend such weaknesses of the human 
heart. Aeyuta made rich gifts to the temple of Yitthala 
at Yijayanagara. These gifts including the gift of 
Suvarmmeni are registered in eight records and commemo- 
rated in a verse composed by a x^rincess named Tiru- 
malammanavam, who calls herself a ^student’. She is 
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probably to be identified with Tirumalamba, who was uii- 
doiibtediy a queen of Aeyuta for a Telugu poem 
viiasatmi or Subliadra'parinayam gives Tirumalamba as 
the name of the queen of Aeyuta Rai. It is also stated 
that a sister of Tirumalamba was married to Sevvappa 
Nay aha of Madura. 

It may now be asked if the marriage of Aeyuta with 
Yaradambika as described in our romance is fictitious or 
based on historical reality '? Does the romance give an 
indirect description of the marriage of Tirumalamba her- 
self ? The evidence of inscriptions shows that Yaradambika 
had a historical entity. A Conjeeveram inscription Ep. Inch 
iii. 236, mentions Yaradadevi as a queen of Aeyuta, who got 
a son Yenkata from her. A poem Acyntarayabh ijudayam, 
composed by the poet Ra janatha states that Yaradamba, 
the queen of Aeyuta Rai was a daughter of a Salaga Chief. 
It is also mentioned that on the 12th day of the bright half 
of the month of Karkata i.e. Sravana in the cyclic year 
Nandana, king Aeyuta entered the town of Kanei with 
his queen Yaradadevi Ammal and prince Komara- 
Venkatadri alias Chikka-Udaiyar (Annual Report on 
Epigraphy for 1899-1900 paragraphs 70—77). It is clear 
therefore that Yaradambika, a daughter of Salaga Chief 
was actually married to Aeyuta. 

A Kanei inscription states that the two rebellious chiefs 
Saluva-Nayaka and Tumbicci were subjugated by Acjnita 
Rai and that he married a daughter of the Pandya king. 
Yaradambika could not be the daughter of the Pandya 
king as she was a daughter of Salaga Chief. Only two 
queens of Aehjuita are mentioned. I therefore think that 
Tirumalamba the other queen of Aeyuta was the 
daughter of the Pandya king. 
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STYLE AND LANGUAGE. 

Tlie style of Tirumalamba is modelled after Bana. It 
is not a slavish imitation. The writer has a power of 
vivid description. The language is vigorous. Here and 
there are compounds which are longer than any found in 
Kadambari or Harsacaritam. The descriptions are adorned 
with all the ornaments. Prasada, anuprasa, slesa are 
profusely used. Similees are apt, original, and striking 


There is a local colouring in the description of the 
Cola country. The trees, fruits, flowers and other things 
are described in detail i. e. 



The battle is very vividly described. The queens of 
Vijayanagar often accompanied their husbands to the field 
of battle. Tirumalamba seems to have witnessed an actual 
battle. 

Long majestic compounds are often followed by short 
sentences which may be compared with the ripples on 
the surface of a calm lake after seeing the breaking 
billows of the sea, e-g. 

'T^'TTcf- 'rati airauT nraw^ fRS msr- 

'TR^n^rra 

T%hgsrafrs^nf ■■■■■ 

Historical importance 

The AmInJvaparinaya is not only^ a charming prose 
romance, it is a historical document as well. Krishna 
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sastrT, the author of the second Vijayanagar Dynasty, 
its Viceroys and ministers^ in the Annual Report of the 
Archaeological Survey of India for 1908-1909 does not seem 
to be aware of the existence oi AnibiMparmay a. He 
mentions the Acytiiard yaibhyudy am composed by Rajanatha 
Kavi but not the Amhiltdpar.'naya. It has therefore never 
been utilised before for the history of the reign of 
Acyuta. Written by the queen of AcyUta, it is a valu- 
able historical document. I am tempted to discuss the 
light it throws on the reign of Acyuta but that discussion 
will form a suitable subject for another paper. 


I, It is overbore ;1 in tlieladex to the Animal Keports. 
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SOME POINTS CONCERNING THE MAHANIDDESA 

B. M. Bam a ill. A., D. Litt., Professor, University 
of Calcutta. 

1. Relative chronology of the Malianiddesa and the Siitta 
Nipdta: Total nuniher of poems in the original Aiihaka- 
group, the Booh of Octaves: 

The Mahaniddesa is a Pfili canonical commentary on 
the Atthaka-group of 16 suttas or poetical discourses. 
This commentary, as its name implies, belongs to the 
exegetieal type, its i^urpose being to supply a word for 
word explanation. Its method is characteristically philologi- 
cal, There is another book of niddesa, vis-, the Culla- 
Niddesa which is a canonical commentary on the Parayana- 
group of 16 poems, as well as on the 'Khaggavisana-Sutta. 

The Atthaka-group of 16 poems forms the fourth Book 
of the Sutta-Nipata, and the Parayana-group of 16 poems 
forms the fifth or last Book of the Sutta-Nipata while the 
Khaggavisana-Sutta is counted, as the second poem in the 
first Book of the Sutta-Nipata. 

The Khaggavisana-Sutta which ranks as the second 
poem in the first Book on the Sutta-Nipata hangs in the 
Culla-Niddesa on the Parayana-group as an isolated poem, 
forming no integral part of the group itself. The 
Parayana-group as we find it in the Sutta-Nipata has a 
prologue of verses but as we find it in the 

Culla-Niddesa, it is conspicuous by the absence of the 
Prologue. 

Thus a question arises as to whether the Sutta-Nipata 
is at all presupposed by the Culla-Niddesa. The facts, 
that the Khaggavisana-Sutta still hangs in the Culla- 
Niddesa on the Parayana-group, and that the Parayana- 
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group as we find it in the Culla-Kiddesa has no x^i’ologue 
attached to it go to prove that the Sutta-Nipata as a 
separate collection of poetical discourses was not, as yet, in 
existence. A similar hanging of two isolated sidtas, thB 
Muni-Gatha (Muni-Sutta) and the Saila-Gatha (Sela- 
Sutta), on the Atthaka-group of poems f Arthavargiyani) 
is clearly hinted at in one of the edifying legends of the 
Divyavadana, where a Buddhist Thera of Aparanta is said 
to have chanted in intonation the Muni-gatha and the Saila- 
gatha together with the poems of the Atthaka-group. 

The significance of the above question is deepened in- 
deed as we examine the verse-quotations in the Maha- 
fs'iddesa which can be traced to Suttas now found in the 
Sutta-Nipata. We have, for instance, a few verses in the 
Maha-Niddesa, which may be treated as a quotation from 
the Padhana-Sutta in the Sutta-Nipata, the quotation 
running as Kdmate pathamd send, diiUijd arati vuccati 
(Maha-Niddesa, pp. 96, 174-, 335). There are a few verses 
in it which may be treated as quotations from the Sabhiya- 
Sutta in the Sutta-NipMa, the quotations running as 
Pajjenakatem aitand, SabMydii Bhagavd (p. 71^, Bdhetvd 
sabba-pdpalidni SnhMi^dti Bhagavd (p. 87j and Yeddni 
viceyya kevaldm SabMydii Bhagavd (p. 93). These quota- 
tions have a clear indication In the phrase 
Bhagavd that the verses are quoted from a Buddha’s 
Dialogue in which Sabhiya played the part of an in- 
terlocutor. 

Although both the Padhana and the Sabhiya Suttas are 
now found only in the Sutta-Nipata among the Pali canoni- 
cal texts, the Maha-Niddesa has quoted verses from them 
simply as ‘Titterances of the Blessed One”, each quotation 



being introduced by such phrases as ‘‘'Ten'' aha Bhagava^', 
^‘V'uitam h’etam Bhagavata”. There are similar quotations 
in the Kathavatthu which is believed to have been a com- 
pilation of Asokan time. 

There is just another important quotation of verses, 
Na monena muni hoti etc., from the Mmii-Sutta referred to 
in As oka's Bhabru Edict, as well as in the Divyavadana 
as Muni-Gatha. In this instance, too, there is nothing 
clearly to show that the verses were actually quoted from 
the Muni-Sutta in the Sutta-Nipata. 

References in the Samyutta and Ahguttara-Rikayas, 
as well as in some of the Viiiaya texts unmistakably prove 
that the Atthaka and the Parayana groups of poems were 
well-known to the Buddhists as tw’O separate and indepen- 
dent collections long before they w^ere incorporated in the 
Sutta-Nipata. And we maintain that in referring to a 
belonging to the Atthaka-group, the Maha-Niddesa 
has referred to it as a Sutta belonging to this group instead 
of referring to it as a poem belonging to this group as found 
in the Sutta-Nipata. Eor instance, in quoting a verse 
from the Magandiya-Sutta of the Atthaka-group, the 
Maha-Niddesa has these words by way of an introduction: 
Vuituni idain Bliagavaia Atthakavagge Magandiya-kahhe 
(p. 197). The Magandiya-Sutta has been referred 
precisely in these words also in the Sainyutta-Nikaya 
(m.g.) 

Thus it is clear that even the Saiiiyutta-Mkaya pre- 
supposes the Atthaka-group with the Magandiya-Sutta as 
one of the poems included in it. But the references in the 
Sainyutta and Ahguttara Nikayas, as well as in some of the 
Vinaya texts are indecisive as to the total number of 



poeuis contained in the original Atthaka-group presupposed 
by them. 

The Atthaka-group or Book of Octaves, to be worth its 
name, must contain in it only those.poems which consist of 
eight stanzas each. But, strictly speaking, there are in the 
extant Atthaka-group of IG poems just four poems bearing 
each the name of an Octave and consisting each of eight 
stanzas, viz., ( 1 ) Ouhatthaka-Sutta, (1) Dutthatthaka- 
Sutta, (3) Suddhatihaka-Sutta, and (2) Paramatthaka- 

Siitta.^ Among the remaining poems, the Kama-Sutta, the 
Jara Sutta, and the rest, there is none which is found to be 
an Octave in the above sense. 


Ihus a question may naturally arise as to whether the 
original Atthaka-group was a collection of just 4 Octaves 
of four poems of eight stanzas each. The passage in the 
Samyutta-.Nikaya referring to the Magandiya-Panha as a 
iuUa of the Atthaka-group goes to prove that the Atthaka- 
group presupposed by it comprised besides the poems 
kuovvu by the name of Octave, the Magandiya-Sutta as we 
now have it consisting of as many as 13 stanzas. 


And yet, in the absence of a clear statement about its 
total number of poems, it is difficult to say that the 

ongmal Atthaka-group presupposed by the Samyutta and 

Anguttar-Nikayas, as well as by some of the Tinaya texts 
comprised as many as 16 poems. We have reasons'to 
believe that the original Atthaka-group did not include 
in It all the extant 16 poems. It contains, for instance, 
among Its 16 poems, the Tuvataka-Sutta which has been 
identified by Mr. Charan Das Ohatterji with the first 
Buddhist passage recommended by king ASoka in his 
Bhabm Edict on the ground that it has found its place 
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in Buddhagliosa’s list of four suttas, the remaining three 
of which may be definitely identified with three of the 
remaining possages recommended by the Buddhist emperor 
in the same edict. We on the contrary, find that the 
Turataka-Sutta of the Atthaka-group is nothing but a 
versified form of the Amimana-Sutta of the Majjhima- 
Nikaya, Buddhaghosa in his commentary on this suUa, 
informs us that it was known to the ancients (porana) as 
Bhikkhu-Vinaya, “the disciplinary code of the monks*', 
precisely in the same way that he tells us in his commentary 
on the Singalovada-siitta of the Digha-Nikaya that it W’as 
treated as Gihi-vinaya, “the Institute of the householders." 

If this information be at all reliable, it follows that 
there was a stage in the development of the Pali canonial 
texts when the Anumana-Sutta , of the Majjhima-Nikaya 
and the Si%alovada-Sutta of the Digha-Nikaya passed 
respectively as and the Gihi-vinaya. And 

as a versified form of the Anumana-Sutta, the Tuvataka- 
Sutta of the Atthaka-group must be judged as a chronologi- 
cally later production. Anyhow, Asoka’s title Vinaya- 
smmiJtase, “the Vinaya par excellence", does not afford any 
clue to the title of the stiUa which he kei^t in his view. It 
is, moreover, true that neither the Atthaka nor the Parayana 
group of poems is referred to in any of the Suttas in the 
Digha and Majjhima Nikayas- It is certain that the total 
number of poems of these two groups came to be fixed at 
16 before the compilation of the Maha and Culla Niddesas. 

2. Development of the Maha-Niddesa on the model 
of Mahakaccana’s expositions : 

Among the prose-quotations in ^ the Maha,-Niddesa from 

the earlier canonical sources, there is one (Maha-Niddesa, 

< , .... ^ 1 

pp, 197 — 201) which can be traced in the Samyutta-Nikaya 
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(iii. g) and enables us at the same time to prove that the 
whole of the Maha-Niddesa as an extensive exegetical work 
developed on the model of an exposition attempted by 
Mahakaceana of a stanza belonging to the Magandiya- 
Sutta of the Atthaka-group. Mahakaceana who was 
one of the immediate disciples of the Buddha and 
was honoured almost as the Buddha for his powerful 
expositions of Buddha’s doctrines made Avantf and Mathuifi 
as two great centres of his activities, even in the life-time 
of the Buddha. The Etadagga-vagga of the Ahguttara- 
Xikaya (Part I) shows that the Buddha placed Mahakaceana 
at the head of those who could expand the ideas formulated 
by him in brief ; as bare statements, bringing out their 
full significance. The quoted exposition of the stanza of 
the Magandiya-Sutta of the Atthaka-group, Okam pahaya 
anikeiasdrr etc., stands out as a typical example of how the 
Venerable Mahakaceana showed the way of expanding the 
ideas formulated in brief by the Blessed One, as bare state- 
ments, bringing out their full significance (Bhagavaia 
samkkitiem Ihdsitasm evam vitthdrena aitho datthabbo).^ 

The Bhaddekaratta and several other Suttas in the 
Majjhima-Nikaya which are all of the Niddesa or VihJianga 
type go to shov? that whenever the monks found difficulty 
in grasping the ideas formulated in brief by the Buddha, 
the Buddha himself referred them to Mahakaceana as a 
talented Thera who had the c£ipacity to expand his idea, 
as ’well as to elucidate the underljdng meaning of bis 


1. Yin aya Malta vagga, V. 13. 

2 . Madliura-Sutta Majjbimma-lSrikaya 

3. Mab|i-N|ddesa p, 201. 



statements.’ The 3tlahavagga of the Vinajm-Pitaka em- 
bodies an old tradition (V. 13) to the effect that all the 
poems of the Atthaka-group were chanted in intonation 
by Sona Kutikanna who received ordination at the hands 

of Mahakaccraia (Sona. sabhan’eva AtiJiavaggikdni sarena 

A similar tradition is embodied also in one of 
the edifying legends in the Divyavadana. This tradition 
is important as showing the Atthaka-group of poems was 
a favourite text for the school of Mahakaccana. It is 
indeed most astonishing that exposition of the verses in 
all the 10 poems of the Atthaka-group were exactly 
modelled upon the exposition of a single stanza of the 
Magandiya-Sutta which was attempted by the Venerable 
Mahakaccana. v 

3. Khana-bhaaga-vada: the Doctrine of Momentarmess: 

Among the verse-quotations in the Maha-!Niddesa, 
there is one (pp. 117 — ^118) which is not to be found in 
any other Pali Canonical text and is important as em- 
bodying a Buddhist Doctrine of Momentariness. We quote 
the verses m e.r.tenso in order to set forth their contents : 

Jlvitam aitabkdvo ca suklia-cluMtJid ca kevald, 
EhacUla-samdyuUd, lahtiso vattati-kkliano. 

GullasUi-sahassdni kappa filfhanti ye manly 
Na tveva te pi jlvanii dvltii ciUeJii samdMtd. 

1. See, foT instance, Majjliima-Nikaya, Sutta, No. XVIII, in whieli the monks are 
represented as saying: ^‘The Blessed One has .just addressed us in a brief discourse, 
and without imparting to us its meaning in detail, has gone into His Dwelling. Who 
now should bo able to unfold at length the sense of this concise discourse? 
Why, there is that Venerable one, Mahakaccana, highly spoken of by the Teacher 
Himself, highly esteemed by the wise among his fellow disciples I Surely the Venerable 
Mahakaccana will be able to set forth in detail the purport of this eonden.sed discourse 
of the Blessed One. ^ ^ And the Buddha himself is represented as remarking with 
reference to Mahakaccana expositions “Learned, O Disciples, is Mahakaccana! 
Mighty in wisdom is Mahakaccana! If, Disciples, you had asked me for an explanation 
I should have answered you precisely the same way you have been answered by the 
Venerable Mahakaccana, For this la the exact meaning of the matter, 
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Ye nirmldha marantassa fitthamcmassa va idJia, 
SaJ)l)'eva sadisa kJiandhd gatd appafisandJiiM, 

Anmitara ca ye hJiangd, ye ca hJianga andgata, 
Tadanfare niruddhanain vesammam n^atthi lakkliane, 

Aniblaitenna m jato, paeciippanmna jlvaU, 
CiU(x'bhango mate loJco, pannatM paramatthiyd. 

Yathd niund pavattmiti chandena parimmitd, 
AccMnnavara vaftanti salayatana-patcayd. 
Anidhanagatd hhangd, punjo 7iallM andgate, 

Nibhattd geva titthanti dragge sdsapupama. 

Nibliattdmni ca dhammd^iam bhango nesam 
purekkhato, 

Palokadhammd Utthanto pordinehi amissifd. 

Adassamto dyaMi bhangd gacchanli dassanam, 
Vijjuppddo va dkdse tippajjanfi vayanti ca ti. 

It can be proved, beyond doubt, by the evidence of 
one of the controversies in the ICathavatthu that the 
Doctrine of Momentariness came into existence among the 
Buddhist as early as the 3rd century B. C., if not earlier. 
Eka-citta-kkhanikd sabhe dhampta, “that all things endure 
only for a moment of consciousness”, is an opinion, which 
has been ascribed by BuddhaghoA'a to the Sunnatavadins, 
“the Voiders”, among the Buddhists. This has been treated 
and criticised in the Kathavatthu rather as a Schismatic 
opinion, unsupported by any of the authoritative texts. 
But the quotation in the Maha-Niddesa goes to show that 
‘raomentaneity’ was equally the doctrine of the Orthodox 
section among the Buddhists. The importance of the 
quotation also lies in the fact that in it we find a formu- 
lation anticipating the Karikas of Vasubandhu, 
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4. Conception of Nirmana-Kaya Biiddlia. 

Prof. Aiiesaki in his instructive article on (Buddhist) 
Docetism (Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics), has point- 
ed out that a conception of trinity developed in Buddhism 
in the Mahay anist Doctrine of Trikaya, and that the 
Trikaya came to consist of Dharma-kaya, the Essence-body, 
as its first element, Nirmana-Kaya, the manifestation-body, 
as its second element, and Sambhoga-Kaya, the enjoyment 
body, as its third. Nirmana-Kaya, is the manifestation in 
a human form of ‘’Suchness’ or ‘'Thatness' rep resenting the 
essence of the Norm, a sort of incarnation of DJiarmata or 
Tatliatd. Prof. Anesaki has also pointed out that the Maha- 
sanghikas and their followers in laying greater and greater 
emphasis on the spiritual personality of the Buddha, came' 
all together to lose sight of the historical aspect of Buddha’s 
life and career, and that this progressive idea of religion 
proved uncomfortable to the Sthaviras in whose opinion 
the historicity of the Buddha formed the very bed-rock of 
the Buddhist faith. 

Whether or no, the Mahayanist Doctrine of Trika}'a 
is docetic in its main conception is not here the point at 
issue. We are simply concerned to draw attention to two 
controversies in the Kathavatthu (XYIll 1, XYIII 2) 
which clearly indicate that the conception of Nirmana-Kaya 
Buddha assumed a definite form as early as the 3rd century 
Bi C., if not earlier.' Buddhaghosa in his commentary on 
the Kathavatthu, informs us that the Yetulyakas (among 
the Sunhatavadins) denying the historical career of the 
Buddha, sought to maintain that the doctrines of Buddhism 


1. Kathavatthu, XVIII. 1, Na Duttahhatn ^*Buddho Bhagava manussa-lolv 
atthasi'^ ; XVIII i Navattabham ‘Buddhena Bhfiffavata dhammo desitoB* Abliini’ 
mmitf-na desiio. Aya^mata Anandma desito. 
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were propoiiucled in this world of men by Ananda who re- 
presented a specially created form of Buddha’s mind, the 
Buddha himself remaining eternally in the world of Delight 
(Tusita).' 

The criticism offered from the Orthodox point of view 
was entirely based upon historical arguments. So far as 
the Tfaeravadin critic was concerned, it is clear that he 
endeavoured to check the docetic tendency implied in the 
Schismatic views. But curiously enough, the evidence of 
the Maha-Niddesa and its commentary goes to prove 
that the conception of nimmita, ahJi'iiintmita or Nirmana- 
/iUiya was a common doctrine of the Sthaviras as of other 
Buddhist schools of thought. 

In giving different classifications of (piestious (puccJia) 
the Marta-Niddesa makes mention of (1) manmsa-piiGcha 
(2) amanussa puccJia, and (3) nimmita piiccJia. The 
nmmiia puccJia, have been defined as questions put to the 
Buddha by a form created by the Blessed One, made up 
of mind, endowed with all the limbs, and perfect in the 
possession of all the senses and faeuIties^ Dliarmapala, in 
his commentary on the Maha-Niddesa, has explained 
nimniiia as signifying a Buddha-form created by the 
Buddha (Nimmito'U so Bhagavabd nimmito BuddJio). Can 
it be doubted, we as'c, that here we trace a notion of the 
Nirmana-Kaya Buddha, the spiritual reflex, so to speak, of 
the Buddha’s mind. 


1. KathaTatthn-cominentary on XFIH, 1 and XTIII. 2^ Bxittam iU/onh-o 
f/aJietva BJiar/ava TusUchhhavane nihhatto tatthUva vasati, manustialalcam agaccliati 
nivi mitarupa mattalcom , 

2, Malui'Niddesay p. P>40: Yam Bhagava rapam ahliinimminoti manomayam 
iiaPliii ng a -pacvarigam alnuindiiyom, so nimmito Buddham Bliagavantum upasanl:amif-va 
panham pucchati, Bhagava fassa visajjeti ayam ninmita^pucchiu 
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5. Trade routes : Indian Maritime Activities. 

The Maha-Niddesa contains a stock-list of certain 
geographical names of places visited by the daring Indian 
sea-going merchants fpp. 154—155, 415). This list contains 
in it such names as Gumba, Takkola, Takkasila, Kalamu- 
kha, Maranapara, Vesuhga, Yerapatha, Java, Tarnali, 
Yariga, Eiavaddhana, Suvannakuta, Suvannabhiimi, Tamba- 
pantn, Suppara, Bhariikaccha, Surattha, Anganeka, 
(xangana, Paramagaiigna, T’cna, Paramayona, Allasanda, 
Mariikantara, Jannupatha, Ajapatha, Mendapatha, Sanku 
i)atha, Chattapatha, Vanisapatha, Sakunapatha, Miisika- 
patha, Daripatha, and Yettadhara. A similar but shorter 
list of places in the Milinda panha includes in it Cina 
('China^ among other places. Prof. Sylvain Levi is the first 
to notice the importance of the Maha-Niddesa list. Exa- 
mining this list closely, we find that there is nothing but 
a jumbling up of geographical names. We cannot think 
that all the names which find a place in this list were names 
of sea or river ports. To bring the cosmos out of a chaos, 
the ' names should, in our opinion, be broadly divided into 
twm groups, one group comprising the names of places re- 
lating to a sea-route, and the other comprising the names of 
places relating to a land route. 

The name Marukantara ( Sandy wilderness) may 
be taken at once to refer to a caravan route, 
which lay across a desert, that is to say, to 
the north-western trade-route extending from Savatthi 
in the north-east to Takkasila, the capital of Gandhara, in 
the nortli-west. The Jannupatha or Yannupatha Jataka 
fPausboll, No. 2) clearly proves that Jannupatha was that 
part of the caravan route which lay across a desert, say, 
the desert of Rajputana. Similarly, Ajapatha (the goat 
track), Mendax)atha (the sheep-track), Sankupatha (the 



Thorny track), Chattapatha (the shady track), Yanisa 
patha (the Bamboo track), Sakunapatha (the Bird track), 
Musikapatha (the Rat track), Daripatha(the hollow track) 
and Vettadhara (the cany track) may all be taken on the 
strength of descriptions met with in the Travels of the 
Chinese pilgrims, particularly of Pa-Hian, to be the names 
of other parts of the same caravan route. 

Yahga, Tainali (Tararalipti), Tambapaiini, suppara 
(Sorpara), Bharukaccha (Baroch), and Surattha (Surath) 
are obviously the names of Indian ports representing the 
coastal trade of India. -Java is evidently the same name as 
modern Java. The inclusion of the names relating to the 
north western caravan route and of those of Tamali (Tam- 
ralipti), Tambapanni (t'eylon) and Java (Java)is import- 
ant as showing that the same land and sea routes were well 
Icnown before the Christian era as those followed by Fa- 
Hian in travelling from Grandhara to Java via. Tamralipti 
and Ceylon- 

Allasanda, which is mentioned as Allasanda-dipa 
in the Miiindapanha, was probably an island in the 
Indus and vvas named. Allasanda or Alexandria in 
commemoration of the name of Alexander the Great. In 
the same list, we have mention of Yona and Paramayona. 
If Yona denoted a great principality in the Punjab or in 
the North West Frontier Provinces, Parainoyona must 
have denoted a distant Greek territory with which India 
had commercial relations. The name Maranapara (Beyond 
the shore of death) may be taken to indicate- the passage of 
the merchant vessels across a dangerous sea or ocean. The 
names of Suvannakuta and Suvannabhumi may be taken 
to signify the maritime connection of, India with Burma 
and other* parts of Further India. Among the names, some 
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at least, Takkola, fot instance, was j>erliaps a regionial 
name indicating India's trade relations with different re- 
gions in Further India. Although all the names included 
in the Maha-Mddesa list cannot be identified, their impor- 
tance, even as bare names, cannot be lost sight of for 
reasons stated abo ve. 
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ON THE USE OF THE PROHIBITION PARTICLE 
‘MA’ IN THE TRIVANDRUM PLAYS. 

K. T. Siibrimania Iyer 31. A. Reader and Head of 
Sanshrit Department, University of Lueknoiv. 

In tlie Appendix I to his first edition of the Pratima-iia 
taka, the late Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit G-anapati iSastrin 
pointed out certain grammatical peculiarities which he had 
noted in the dramas which he had recently discovered and 
attributed to Bhasa. Among these peculiarities is the use 
of prohibition particle Ma with the Gerund and the infini- 
tive in prakrta. The eminent Pandit called these irre- 
gularities “arsa-prayogah’’ and regarded them as evidence 
of the high antiquity of these dramas and placed their 
author, whom he identified with the celebrated Bhasa, be- 
fore Panini. In a thesis which I submitted to the Univer- 
sity of Paris in 19 L6, I also had the occasion to remark 
upon these and other peculiarities which I had noticed in 
these dramas. In 1921, Wilhelm Printz published his 
“Bhasa’s Prakrit” in which he also mentions the peculiari- 
ty in the use of Ma already noticed by Pandit Ganpati 
Sastrin.^ 

It has been assumed by all these writers that the forms 
in question are irregularities, i.e. that they do not agree wdth 
the rules of grammarians. Let us, therefore consider 
what the rules of graminarians are on this point. The 
iustanees quoted by the late Pandit Ganapati Sastrin, in 
connection with the use of Ma are ail from the Prakrt of 
the dramas. Their irregularity consists, however, in going 
against the rules of Sanskrit Grammar. He says, 'Hha 
masabdayoge ktvapratyayah prayiiktah ^astriyah, 'Alani 

1 . W. Printz Bhasa .Prakrit, p. 43* 


kbaivdh' itjatra tu na paryayagrahariam.' ” Tiie asstWiptiou, 
is, of course that the rules of S^anskrit G-ramuiar apply to 
Prakrta also. This is generally the case. Prakrta Grammars 
usually do no more than point out where Prakrta differs 
from Sanskrit. As for the rest, the rules of Sanskrit 
Grammar apply to Prakrta also. Vararuci openly says, 
Besah Saipskrtat,^ “All the rest, i e. the rules relating to the 
use of suffixes, compounds, secondary affi.xes, gender and 
sounds should be understood from Sanskrit. / Now the well 
known Prakrta Grammars do not point out any difference 
between Sanskrit and Prakrta in the use of the prohibition 
particle Ma. Let us therefore consider what the rules of 
Panini are on this point. 

The two important Sutras regulating the use of the 
verbal forms with Ma are ; 

Mani luh P. 3. 3. 175 on this, the Kawika says mahyu- 
papade dhator lih pratyayo bhavati SarvalaMraiiam 
apavadah, ma karsit, ma harsit, kathani ma bhavatu tasya 
papain, ma bhavi^atlti, Asadhurevayam, kccid ahuh, Ahid- 
aparo masabdo vidyate tasyayam prayogah. 

2 Smottare Ian ea, P. 3. 3. 176, On this the kasika 
runs as follows, Smasabdottare mahyiipapade dhator 
lihpratyayo bhavati, eakaralluh ca, luasma karat, masma 
harat, masma harsit. 

From these two sutras, we learn that the prohibitive 
particle ‘ma’ called ‘mad’ by Panini, is to be used with the 
aorist (lun). The author of the kasika understands that 
this means the exclusion of all other verbal forms. He 
however notes that the Imperative (lot) and the future 


1. Pratima-nafaka Appendix I. 

2. Prakrtaprakasa, 9. ISn 
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(Irt) are also found used with ‘rna’ in the actual language, 
hi his opinion, it is not corrct usage. He quotes however 
the opinion of others who think that there is another 
besides the one called ‘man’ bj- Panini and it is that which 
is used with the Imperative and the future. The second 
suira quoted above allows the use of the Imperfect also when 
‘raa’ is followed by ‘sina’. The question w^hether there is 
another ‘ma’ besides the ‘man’ really means whether Panini 
recognises another ‘ma’ or not, because in the actual langu- 
age, there cannot be any distinction between ‘man’ and ‘ma,’ 
as the ‘h’ is only an ‘it" letter. The author of the Balam- 
anorama apparently does not think that I^anini recognises 
the existence of two ‘ma’s. His proof is the bhafya on the 
Sutra; ah mahosca fP. 6. 1-74 J. It runs as follows: Ath- 
Kimartham ahmahob sambandhakayor nirdesah va.' Ah' 
inaiioh sambandhakanirde'o gatikarmapravacaniyaprati- 
seddhapratyayarthah. Ahmahob sambandhakanirdesab 
kriyate aho gatikarmapravacaniyasainpratyayarthab 
mahab pratisedhapratyayarthab. Iha mabhut a chaya 
aechaya Prama ehandab-pramacchahdab.V The author 
of the Balamanorama argues that if Panini had recognised 
the existence of two mas, he (Patanjali) would certainly 
have quoted the one without ‘h’ here, instead of ‘Prama.’ 
From what Katyayana and Patanjali say, it can be inferred 
that only ‘man’ can express prohibition. It is quite clear 
that Panini does not openly speak about a ‘ma’ which is 
not “hit” and which expresses prohibition. 

So much for the use of verbal forms with ma. The 
next question is whether Panini allows any other form with 


1. Balriinanuraipa 1.1. p. 

' 2 . :Ma}iabhasYa VoL III. p. 51. 
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‘ma’ to express prohibition. The sCitra : alamkhalvoh pr 
sedhayoh pracam ktva (P. 3.4.18) teaches the use of 
gerund with ‘alam’ and ‘khalu’ in the sense of prohibit 
The examples given are: alani krtva — don't do it; kt 
krtva — don’t do it. While explaining this sittra, the aiit 
of the kasika says; alani khalvoU kim? Ma karsih. ' 
obvious inference is that the gerund is not allowed \ 
'ma.’ As for the use of the infinitive ending in ‘turn’ \ 
ma, it is not openlj’- taught anywhere in the a.stadhy 
Some modern students of Panini seem to think tha 
might come under the sutra; Tumun-nvulau krlya; 
kriyarthayam (P, 3. 3. 10), which teaches such forms 
bhokturn vrajati etc. They argue that such a form as 
tatra gantum’ might be brought under the s 
rule on the assumption that the krijmrtha kriya, is uii 
stood. This is, however, not very convincing. 

As far as Prakrta grammarians are concerned, Vara 
and ITemacandra say nothing about the forms which 

allowed with ma. These writers had the literary Prak 
ill view when they wrote their works. Their silence on 
point cannot however be taken to mean that the rules ( 
Sanskrit Grammarian like Panini apply to Prakrta ; 
They must have been aware that usage, at least in the 1 
ary Prakrtas, does not conform to the rules of Panini. 

Panini ’s rules conform to the usage of the ea 
language. In the Vedas, it is luu or Ian which is genei 
used with m a. Often it is the injunctive formed from 
lun or aorist stem that is so used. Whitney says on 
point. “The relation of the Imperfect to the aorist consi 
tion in point of frequency is in the R.V. about as one tt 
in the A.V. still less or about one to six and though instj 
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of the Imperfect are quotable from all the older texts, they 
are exceptional and infrequent ; while in the epics and later 
the5^ become extremely rare’’ ^ There are just two or 
three cases of the Imperative being used with hna’ in the 
Yedas but only in the Khilas.^ The construction of ‘ma’ 
with the Imperative must have been equally rare in 
Panini’s time. Otherwise it is difficult to explain why he 
does not teach it. ISTor do Katyayani or Patanjali comment 
upon the two sutras quoted above regulating the use of 
verbal forms with hna.’ It became more common later 
and in the epics, it is quite frequent. It is this increasing 
frequency which made later grammarians of the Panine an 
School postulate the existence of another ‘ma’ besides the 
man of Panini. Ma with future never became common in 
Sanskrit, though instances of it are met with here and 
there. As pointed out above, the author of the Kasika, 
while explaining the sutra hnahi liih ’ asks : Kathain ma 
bhavatu tasya papam, ma bhavisyati, showing that the 
use of the future wms sufficiently common in his time to 
make him notice the cliserepency between Panini’s rules 
and actual usage. We have in the Maliabharata : Samatn 
vartasva bharyasu, ma tvani sapsye virocana. ® Here, of 
course, the meaning of ina is not prohibition, but wish, or 
hope. The optative with ma is equally rare in all periods 
of the language In the Vedas, it is practically non-existent. 
Some instances are met with in the epics. The following 
might be cited: ma dausyanto vamsa uechedam vrajed itK 
Ma is found with the aorist, the future and the optative in 
the following sloka : 


.1 • Whitney, Sanskrit Grammar p. 818. 

2. See Macdonnell Vedic Grammar for students. 

3. Mahabharata 9. 36. 14. 

4 * Mahabharat. Abridged by Vaidya p. 23, 
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Putra ina sahasam karsir ma sadyo lapsyase 

■vyatliam. 

ma tvam daheyuk saipkniddha valakhilya 

maricipak! 1 

Often ma is found used by itself or with just 
‘ evam' in the sense of prohibition, ‘ ma maivam’ is a very 
common exclamation used in the dramas. 

There is little difference between Saiiskiit and Pali in 
this matter, ma is used with the aorist quite frequently as 
the following instances show : — 


ma evam akattha. 

Dh. A. I 

7 . 

ma parihayi 

M. I 

144. 

ma bhayi 

Jat. II 

159. 

ma marimsu 

Jat. Ill 

55. 

ma te rucci 

Yin. II 

198. 

ma evam rucettha 

Dh. A. I 

13. 


It is also used with the imperative as in the following 
instances ; — 

ma gaceha J. I. 152. 

ma dettha J. III. 275. 

It is used with the optative as in the following : — 

ma vadetha. J. YI. 364. 

It is used with the present indicative as in the 
following : — 

ma patilabhati. A. Y. 1.34. 

Coming to the prakrtas, we find that in the inscriptions 
of A^oka w^hich are the earliest documents in prakrta. that 
we possess, ma is used with the aorist. The following 


I, Maliabliarata, 1. 30. . 



instances might be quoted; ma alocayimsil, K. lY. 13; 
D. lY. 18 ; J. lY. 2 lb But it is not restricted to the aorist 
alone. There is more flexibility in its use. It is used with 
the future in the following: -ma palibhasayissam, 
T. lit. 21; Mi. III. 14; Rdh. Tit. 13; Rp.III.il. It is 
some times used with the future passive participle (forms 
ending in tavya) as the following instances show 

ma locetavya. G. lY. 12 1. 

ma vijetavyam. G. XIII- 11. 

This comparative freedom of usage, however, disappears 
when we come to the literary prakrtas. There only the 
imperative is used with ma. Instances of this can be 
multiplied by hundreds. I will content myself by 
citing here all the instances where ma is used in the 
kumarapalacarita, the prakrtadvya^rayakavya of 
Hemacandra, a work composed to illustrate the rules of 
his own prakrta grammar, which forms chap. YIII. of the 
Siddhahemacandra- 


Evam eva ma Jura 

II. 

80. 

ma padasu 

il 

81. 

ma kuppa 

III. 

75. 

mt kuppa 

III. 

79. 

ma tamma 

lY. 

20. 

ma lavasu 

IV. 

51. 

ma savasu 

lY. 

56. 

ma itthiio pulocha 

VI. 

24. 

pahusa ma 

Yli. 

29. 

ma cinta 

Ytl, 

100. 


1. The references are to Woolner^s edition of the 
University Oriental Puhlicsttioiis— Asoka, Te?ct and Glossary 


Asoka Inscriptions; 
pt. U 


Pimjab 


ma Icarahi 


Similarly ‘ma’ is used invariably with the imperative 
in the Karpuramanjari of Raja-Sekhara, a drama written 
entirely in Prakrta. The disappearance of the aorist, 
which is so regularly and frequently used in the Sanskrit 
of all periods, in Pali and in the prakrta of the Asoka 
mscriptions, is therefore worthy of observation. It is not 
merely the aorist which disappears, but all the other forms 
except the imperative. What is an optional form in 
Sanskrit of the later period becomes the rule in the literary 
prakrtas. 

It was therefore a surprise for scholars to see that this 
rigidity is not observed in the dramas discovered by the 
late Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Ganapati ^asthrin and 
attributed by him to Bhasa. Both in Sanskrit and in 
Prakrta ma is combined with certain unusual forms. 

In Sanskrit, ma is used with a word ending in the 
Instrumental case, as in the following : — 

. Ma Sanirainbhena'-Pratijha, p. 58®- 

Ma Visadena. Abliu., p. 23 

This may have come about on the analogy of ‘alam’ 
which is generally used with a word ending in the 
Instrumental case in the sense of prohibition. In the 
following verses, we notice a still more free use of the word 
‘ ma’ 


Ma tavad vyathitavikirpabalavatsa, 
gavo me ratharavasankaya hriyante 
pinanisascalavalayah sacandanardro 
nirlajjo mama ca karali karani bhuiikte. 


Panca. p , 24. 


1. The references are to the edition of the Knmarpalearita published in the 
Bombay Sanskrit serves. 

The reference is to the first edition pnhHsh«d in the Trivandrum Sanskrit series. 
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■parihase 'visesatali 

Barirardheiia me purvam 

abaddha hi yada tvaya. 

Pratima. p. 16, 

It is not merely ^ ma’ which is used for expressing 
Ijrohibition. ‘ Alam’ is also used for the same purpose, but 
not with the gerund as taught by Panini, nor with a word 
ending in the instrumental case, as is usual elsewhere, but 
with the infinitive. The following might be cited. Alain 
alani vaayitum. Karnabha. p. 82 ; Alam uphatasu 
stribuddhisu svainarjavarn uj)anikseptura. Pratima. p. 18. 
A few such instances are met with in other works also, but 
the usage is extremely rare. Mrcchakatika, (B. S. S. 
edition) p. 135 has: alam suptajanain praboclha-yituin. 
Jatakaniaia, 153. 2 has : alain mam anyatha pratigrahitum. 

It is in the prakrta of these dramas that one finds 
greater freedom in the use of ma. Among the verbal 
forms, we meet the present and future tenses and, of course 
the imperative mood. The following instances might be 
quoted. 

3la with the present iense. 

Ma de khaidani khaam uppadanti. Pratijna, p. 45. 

Ma dava tava a mama a daluno khoho hodi thi, Car. 

p. 25, 

The force of ma is not quite the same in these two 
sentences. In the first case, it means no more than ‘ na’, 
i. e. mere negation, in the second case, it expresses a wish, a 
hope and one almost wonders whether this is not a case of 
a corrupt text, the correct text being ma hodutti. But 
we have no manuscript authority for it. 

Md iviih the future tense. 
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Ma dasieputta. — mada madaissam Cam. p, 25. 

ma khu ma khu madamadawsam Cam. p. 25. 

Here also, ma does not mean prohibiten. It rather 
expresses a warning, a wish. 

Ma with the imperative. 

Instances are very numerous. I will therelore content 
myself with giving a few of them here. 

Ma danim mama ohasa- Svapna p. 20. 

Ma bhaahi, ma bhaahi Pra. p. 43. 

Ma khu, vaddhavehi Car. p. 9. . ' 

Ma varehi. Panca. p. 54. 

Ma khu ma khu amangalam bhanahi. Data. p. 54. 

Ma khu ma khu ajjautto amangalam bhanadu p. 16. 

If this were all, it would be enough to show that 
there is greater freedom in the use of ma in these dramas 
than in the rest of Prakrta literature. But it is its associa- 
tion with the gerund and infinitive which has to be parti- 
cularly remarked. The following examples might be cited. 

With the gerund. 

Ma danim annam cintia Sva. ■ page 27. 

Ma ma bhuyo avainia Sva. p. 35. 

Ma danim bhavam anarttham cintia P« 67. 

Ma nibbandhia Panca. p. 37. 

Here the meaning is distinctly that of prohibtion. This 
usuge began probably on the analogy of alam in Sanskrit. 
Ma with the gerand has never been seen in Sanskrit. 

With the Infinitive. • . 

Ma danim bhavam attanam ohasiam Kadum. Sva. p. 67, 

Ma danim bhatta adimattam santappidum. ..p, - 77. 

Ma khu ma khu mam ^avidhm. Pratijna. .yp. . 45, 
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Ma kliu ma khu bhatta edaip jalasaarn pavisidum. 

Pratijna p, 48. 

' Ma khu ma khu evam bhanidum Prati jna p. 108. 

Here also the meaning is that of prohibition. It is not 
clear how this usage arose, considering that even with 
alam, the infinitive is very rarely used. We have not 
come across any instance of it in prakrta and as pointed 
above, it is extremely rare even in Sanskrit. 

We also find in one of these dramas ‘ma’ used with 
a word in tavya, i. e. the future passive participle. The 
following instances might be cited. 

ma Khu ettha bhamsaidawa Caru. p. 16. 

This seems almost a revival of the usage of the Asokan 
inscriptions I 

Still more surprising is the association of the present 
participle with ma. There is one instance of it in 
Balacarita p. 9. 

‘Ta ma khu edani duhkham govajanehi armhuamanam 
U mae ekkaina nigalagulucalanena imam daliain ganhia 
niggadohim.” 

I have not come across any other instance of this 
usage in Prakrta Kterature, or for the matter, even in 
Sanskrit. There is however a passage in the Mahabhasya 
which seems to offer a parallel to this in Sanskrit. The 
Siitra which is being explained is : Laksanahetvoh kriya- 
yah (P. 3. 2. 126) . 

“The affixes Satr and ^anac (present participles) are 
the substitutes of fiat' and come after a root in expressing 
an attendant circumstances or characteristic and the 
cause of an action.” Katyayana adds some Varttikas 



to this Sutra, pointing out other occasions when the aMxe^ 
of the present participle might be used. Finally he 
says : matiyakrose. Patanjali explains this as follows : 
manyakrosa iti vaktavyam ma paean ! naa pacaraanali ! 
Here the affixes of the present participle are used with 
ma in the sense of akro?a or lamentation. In the Balaearita 
passage quoted above, the meaning is not quite that of 
akrosa, but the usage is the same. 

Some of peculiarities were first noticed by the late 
Pfc. Ganapati Gastrin who regarded them as evidence 
of the high antiquity of these dramas. In fact he placed 
them and their author whom he identified with the cele- 
brated Bhasa before Panini. Wilhelm Printz also con- 
sidered irregularities as peculiar to Bhasa. But the 
publication of the Mattavilasaprahasana of Mahendravi- 
kramavarman (T. S. S. no) of the Bhagavadajjukiyam 
of Bodhayana by Mr. Anujan Achan and of the Ascary- 
acudamani of ^aktibhadra, has put a new complexion 
to the whole thing. Some of these so called irregularities 
are found in these dramas. The following might be cited 
as examples. . , 

ma with the instrumental case in Sanskrit. • . 

Ma Samsayena. . • ■ ' . ; A 

. Ascarya. ^ p. 187, 
Ma with the present tense ■ 

bhattini ma manusacna Sivinananr bahuni karanani 
bajja upadisanti. ■ 

A'-carya. p. 145. 

Ma with instrmiental in PraJtrta. 

Ajja ma ma samranibhakkamena 

Ascarya. . p. 95. 
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M a with the Infinitive 

Ma ma evvam ajjena bhanidum 

A^carya. p. 50, 

Bhagovndajjnklpam — 

Ma with the infinitive 

Ma Ma dani amissidum 

'''a : ' ' ' ■ 

MattavilasapraJcarana. 

Ma zvith the Infinitive - 

Ma ma mama kalanadu vadabha igaena tavo khandedum 

- p. (). 

These three works have been published on the basis 
of manuscripts found in the Mal.iyalam speaking portion 
of South India. It has also been suggested that their 
authors were also South Indians. In the same way 
the so called dramas of Bhasa were also discovered in 
the same area. The question therefore naturally arises 
whether those, peculiarities are regional or whether they 
are eharaeteristies of individual writers. If they are 
regional, we expect to find them in other works belonging 
to the same area. Well, now, three other dramas had been 
published in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series before the 
so called dramas of Bhasa : The Subhadradhananjaya 
and Tapatisanivarana of Kulasekhara Varman and the 
Pradyumnabhyudaya of Ravivarmabhupa. ■ The- writers of 
these works belonged to Rerala or the Malayalani-speak- 
ing portion of South India. In none of these dramas do 
we find Ma used in an unusual manner. In Prakrta, it 
is always used with the Imperative, as elsewhere in lite- 
rary Prakrta. In Sanskrit, it is used chiefly with the aorist 
and, once with -the. Imperative. 



m 

*0 What happens in 
in Northern 

m of Harsa is one such and it had been pub- 
lished by 1 1 Ganapati in the T.S.S. before the Bhasa pW 

I“Poro«ve, at least in L 
published text. Once, however, a different readine is 
noted in the foot notes and that is interesting. The , pub- 

WI.^. bhavadim gorim abikkhiva. 

Whereas the reading of one manuscript, recorded in the- 
footnotes is : ma ma bhavadim gorim aUmUvia, i. e. 
Gerund is used with ma in one of the manuscripts. 

Another circumstance which makes one think that it 

is not regional is that the Gerund is found used with ma 
in an edition of the ^akuntalam, published by Prof 
Ghowdhury in Calcutta. On page 314 of this edition we 
read : ma khu, ma khu edam avalambia, which the editor 
translates as : don^t touch it I It must be said however 
that other Bengal editions read differently. Ma khu ma 
khu edam (vilokya). Even ifthe Indnitive is not sun^ 
ported by the majorffy of Bengali manuscripts, one 
wonders how the Infinitive appeared even once I : ' 

The conclusion therefore is that while these peculiari- 
ties are not special to the plays ascribed to Bhasa ari^ that 
they appear in other dramas found in Kerala, we have 

not sufficienUvidence yet to believe that they are peculiar 

to Kerala^ We can only say that so far they are found 

chiefly in Kerala. 
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BHARTRHARI; A CRITICAL STUDY WITH 
SPECIAL REFERENCES TO THE VAKAYAPADIYA 
AND ITS COMMENTARIES. 

Gharu Deva Shasiri, M. A., M., 0. L., Professor of Sanskrit, 

; J). A. V. College, Lahore, 

For the right understanding of a text, the correctness 
of it is minimum that is needed. As it is, it is denied to us 
in the case of so many of our Sanskrit texts. It is hardly 
necessary for me to say that the Benares edition of the Vakya- 
padiya denies us this minimum. This work is so ill-done 
that it does not deserve to be called an edition, much less 
a: critical one. A critical edition of the Vakyapadiya 
therefore, has been a long-felt want. But the unavailability 
of sufficient manuscripts deterred many a keen scholar 
from undertaking one. Burnell tells us that Dr. Kielhorn 
cherished the idea of editing the Vakyapadiya ; but it 
appears, he had to give it up for want of sufficient ma- 
terials. However, encouraged by my friend P. Bhagavaddatta 
I undertook to work at the Vakyapadiya and its commen- ’ 
taries about four years back and I have been fortunate 
toavailmyself of more than thirty Mss. and still hope 
to examine some more. 

■ Of the subject-matter dealt with in the Vakyapadiya I 
shall not speak on this occasion. I meaii to analyse Tt 
in the introduction to my edition. I shall here speak not 
on the Vakyapadiya but about it, of things which are 
of interest and importance not only to the grammarian 
and the philosopher but also to scholars in general. 

" ' ^ y , ' - V'. _ _ ' 

1. BuineJI'ff catalogue of Tanjore Palace liberary (1879) Part I, p. 43 . j 



The name Vakakyapadlya used with references to the 
first two Kandas. 

If we understand I t-sicg aright,, jit that he 

gives the name Vakyapadiya to the first two chapters and 
hot to the entire work, the Trikandi. Talking of the Vaky a- 
discourse (the Vakyapadiya), he says : this contains 
700 ^lokas and its commentary-portion has 7,U00t^lokas. 
This is also Bhartrhari’s work. That the text of the 
Vakyapadiya contains 700 ^lokas can never be true of 
the whole work which is imrnensely bigger. It can only 
be said of the first two chapters which contain about 646 
verses which may be put down as 700 in round numbers. 

Helaraja, the commentator on Kanda III, speaks of 
the first two Kandas as the Vakyapadiya. Commenting on 
III. 154, he says tfcr Similarly commenting on 

III. 46, he says ^is^swrr^rf 

Vardhamana is more explicit on this point. Says he 
ini*fi«3ii%7Rir 53?n|iiraT 

'the Berlin Ms of the Vakyapadiya has, at the close 
of Kanda II, the colophon which runs as — 

But all Mss. of the text include the third Kanda in 
the Vakyapadiya, and doubtless, it was a part of the 
/ Vakyapadiya, even to Bhartrhari ; for he could not na,me 
/ his work the Vakyapadiya, unless he treated Kanda tll,(the 
\/ Pada-Kanda) as a part of the whole. It may be reasonably 
believed that the third Kanda, coupled with a comprehen- 
sive, learned commentary assumed an importance of its own 
and came to be referred to independently not long after 
Bhartrhar i. 
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Last portion of the text 

We know it from Punyaraja, the Commentator oil 
Kan da II that the text of Vakyapadiya has not been pre- 
served intact. Commenting on verses IT, 79— 85, he says 

fw ^ a aws;’ 

This means that a complete section treating of laks ma 
referred to by Bhartrhari himself had been dropped from 
the Pada-Kanda by Punyaraja’s time. Again commenting 
on ll.i77, he quotes from the Yrtti of Bhartrhari as follows- 

51%-— 

This means that Bhartrhari read a section on hadha in 
Kanda III. Now Punyaraja is silent. And his silence can 
only mean that this section had been lost by his time, 
otherwise he would have added a note. 

; Bhattoji Piksita reads the following two Karikas in 
his sabda kaustubha p. 527 with the introductory line 
3|p R lityiT 5l€r%^R!t 



■■ -va ■ 

■ va 

tmi . 

Kondabhatta in his Vaiyakarana-bhhsana, while 
explaining Karika 24 quotes these lines with the remark 
R .Jfo Ms. whether of the text or of the 

commentary reads these verses , 

Improvements made in the text and the commentaries. 

Improvements that I have ' been able to make in the 
text and the commentaries as printed in the Benares edition 
are too -many to be noticed here. I shall note only a. few 
gtrildng instaneeg, 



The verse 1. 42 ill the Benares edition reads as 
^ |iw: li 

The Mss. with me have enabled me to change it to 

<1^ snfciT I 

?igRFra’4i^ ^ ii 

In the case of the former reading of the verse, it is 
not known what appropriateness the words 
have. In fact it is very difficult to make sense out of 
the whole sloka. As soon as we adopt the latter reading, 
it becomes lucid and yields a verj^ beautiful sense. 

The Benares edition does not read the second half of 
II. 328, the first half of which runs as 

It treats it as the hemistich for the following Karika. 
I have supplied the second half as 

sRiuir TOiras^ R^yjTfci, II 

It is noteworthy that the text which Punyaraja seems 
to have used, did not contain the second half, for he neither 
reads it nor refers to it in his comments. 

The Karika 

fwtl STOFFT It 

although not read in any of the mss. of the text was 
originally a verse of the text; for Helaraja, while com- 
menting on III. 315, refers to it as — 

The verse is read in the commentary after III. 31fi 
and seems to have been explained. It may be further 
noted that Bhattoji Diksita reads it in his sabda kaustubba 
with the introductory line ^ 
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Verses I. 71, 72, 73 and I. 75 — 78 are not followed by 
any commentary in the Benares edition. A Ms. of the 
commentary in the possession of the Benares Sanskrit 
College has a marginal note on I. 75 — 78 ^13, 5isr. For- 
tunately I have been able to secure Mss. which supply full 
commentary on all these verses- 

Bharlrkari himself wrote a commentary on his worh. 

A careful study of It-sing tells us that Bhartrhari 
himself wrote a commentary on Kandas I and II of his 
work. After telling us that the text of the VakyapadTya 
contains 700 slokas and its commentary-portion has 7,000 
slokas, he adds that this is also Bhartrhari’s work. This 
evidently means that It-sing regards Bhartrhari as the 
author of the text as well as of the commentary. He does 
not know of a commentator other than Bhartrhari whom 
he could mention. 

Punyaraja, commenting on II. 77 says 
trsiT n ^ The Vrtti 

referrO i to and quoted here seems to be a commentary 
on Kanda II by Bhartrhari. 

In his commentary on II, I, 2, he says 

iii5i=gr-qni Now this cannot* be 
said to have belonged to the Bhasya-Tila. For, Punya- 
raja says that there are only eight kandas of Vakyas (these 
comprehending also the Vakya- definitions of Kfityayana 
and others) but that Bhartrhari, in his Vrtti says that 
his Vakya- definititions are only illustrative and not 
exhaustive. This rernark is due to his treating the 
Vakya-definitions of Fatyayana and others as separate. 
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If it were a reference to the Bhasya-Tika, the words of 
Punj^araja — 

would have no ineaiiirig. 

Helaraja, in the introductory verses of his commen- 
tary, tells us that he explained. Kandas I and II also in 
keeping with the spirit of the Vrtti. Say she: 

sTSTTffh 1%51'^^cRgcr: I 

He actually quotes this Vrtti twice. In his consments 
on III. 152, he quotes the words of the Ilka but says 
that they occur in the Brahma-Kanda. ft-— ‘gnr 

^hTR^rralRft uft?fr ^dTg[,’ 5ft i 

While commenting on 111. S, he says: 

— ‘3R=^ aftMsi s^ssrftr drai% oairi^M 

Surely he is quoting here Bhartrhari’s commentary on 
KandalL 

The Bengal Mss. of the coipmentary on Kanda I have 
the colophon : — ■ 

It is significant that the colophon has no word for 
commentary and speaks of both the text and the commen- 
tary as Brahma-Kanda. It also identifies, though not 
expressly, the author of the text with that o£ the commen- 
tary. According to it, the author is Harivrsabha. Now 
Harivrsabha can be no other than Bhartrhari, Some of 
the Mss. of the text have the colophon 

against the very common u% or 

Bhartrhari is often called simply Hari and vrsabha is a 



Kavyaprakam gives the folio wing 
prose-quotatiou from the Vakyapadiya — 
g# f| ’If: sm^nrh, nt: jffcfrnrejspwig 

He repeats this quotation in his gloss on Abhidha- 
vfttimatrka by Bhattamukula and his sabdavyapara. The 
conclusion that forces itself upon us, is that Alammata 
knew of Bhartrhari’s commentary on the Vakyapadiya 
from which he quoted these lines. 

The commentary on Kanda I as we have it in the 
Bengal Mss. does not notice a single variant reading in the 
Karikas. This is an index to the fact that it was the 
author of the Vakyapadiya who wrote it. 

The Ms. of Vrsabha’s gloss on the commentary on 
Kanda I in the possession of the Government Oriental 
Library, Madras, confirms the conclusion already arrived at. 

' Vrsabha, in his introductory verses states that he is 
commenting on the Vakyapadiya as so many others did 
before him and not merely explaining a commentary on 
Kanda I. To him, the text and the commentary are both 
the Vakyapadiya, the work of Bhartrhari. Says he: 

gwiT II 

sfrer sTiT. 1 

fRF: II 

Bliartr'han’s Commentary on Kanda I. 

The Longer and Shorter Versions. 

That Bhartrhari wrote a commentary on his work we 
have already shown. His commentary on Kanda I only 
has been preserved. It comes down to us in two versions, 
the longer and the shorter. The Bengal Mss. represent the 
longer Version and the Benares edition, the shorter. 





1 
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The longer version is the original work of Bhartrhari. 
The shorter is an abridgment with such modifications as 
are incidental to an attempt at compression and simpli- 
fication. To support this view, we have two-fold evidence : 
exetrnal and internal. 

External evidence. 

Vrsabha takes the longer version of the commentary 
as the text for his gloss and regards it as the Vakyapadiya. 
He does not know of the shorter. He speaks of previous 
commentators who explained this longer version and 
notices a pretty large number of variations in readings of 
the commentary as adopted by them. This shows that the 
commentary as the longer version gives it, existed long 
before Vrsabha and is a genuine work. 

Jay anta Bhatta, author of the Nyayamanjari, knows 
only of the longer version. After quoting the first verse 
of the Vakyapadiya ^ i 

^cr: II He goes on to say 

^ pp: 1 i Nyaya-man jari, on Nyaya 

I. 1. 2, chap. 9. From the way in which he quotes this 
line of the commentary (longer version), he seems to 
identify the author of the Karika with that of the com- 
mentary. 

VadiDevasuri, author of the SyadvMa-ratnakara, is 
familiar with the commentary on Kan da I as given in the 
longer version. He utilized this commentary in his ex- 
planations of the verses of the Vakyapadiya which he 
quoted so profusely. Writing on Sphota (p. 651) he says 
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qvfra: ife i Here he has only adopted the 
following lines of the commentary on I. 87 — 

f 'RT sit m rnncprk ( 

Both the versions read a number of quotations in the 
the commentary on 1. 144, but the longer version leads there 
one quotation in addition. Now this additional quotation 
along with others is read in six Mss. of the text coming 
from different parts of the country. This means that to 
these Mss. the shorter version was not known. 

Internal Evidence. 

We have ample internal evidence to show that the 
shorter version is an abridgment prepared to facilitate the 
study of the Vakyapadlya. 

1. The commentary on I, 45 in the longer version is 
concluded with the words— 

1 They are suggestive of the identity of the 
author of the commentary wuth that of the text. They 
strikingly differ from the in the shorter— 

3 '^ct 'Phe words in the longer version speak like the 
author’s own. 

The avataranikas to si. I. 65, 66,70 and 142 in the 
shorter version, form, in a little different form^ the begin- 
nings of the commentary on these Mokas in the longer. 
The lengthy avataranikas to I, 96, 97, 98 and 100 in the 
S. V. form the of these slokas in the L. V, They 
are then collocated with the commentary on these .slokas 
and not with the commentary of the preceding karikas 
as is done in the S. V. All this means that the V. 
is, in this respect, an improvement upon the longer. 
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2. Tile shorter version gives logical order of the 
verses wherever it is not easily intelligible, e. g. in 1. 3, 
64, 87. But the longer version never gives it. This unmis- 
takably shows that the S. V. is later and meant for the 
beginner. Had the longer version been an amplification of 
the shorter, it is hard to understand how it could have 
reasonably left out the 

The S. Y. splits up a single sentence of the longer 
version into two or three smaller sentences. The com- 
mentary on T, 89 in the L. Y. reads — 

?rg5l5frnRHT 

: which is split up thus in the S* Y : — 

I ( said as a reason for the fore- 
going statement). ^ gniRqJiranirr 

Similarly, in the commentary on I. 103, one sentence 
of the L. Y. is split up into three. This shows that the 
S. Y. is the result of an attempt at simplification. 

The S. Y. gives meanings of single words considered 
as difficult. For instance, it renders as 

in si. 1. 23, by J#rpi[ in I, 97, eJnwq; as 

in I. 80 and explains ets^q; as and as 

in f, 83 and I. 110 respectively. 
The longer version never gives the meanings of single 
words. It is not easy to understand how the L. Y. 
could omit these meanings of so important words, if it 
were a later compilation. It is Yrsabha’s gloss on 
the commentary of Kanda I (longer version) which 
annotates single words also, 
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The S'. V. sometimes seems to substitute less technical 
terms for those used in the longer. The concluding line 
in the commentary on I. 53 in the S. V. runs as 

The longer version has, in stead, 
Nowtheloriger 

version cannot be later; the compiler of the S. V. is, indeed, 
rendering the words and ^ of the longer by ssir and g<ir 
which are decidedly simpler and less technical. 

The shorter version sometimes paraphrases lines not 
touched in the longer. For instance, third 

quadrant of I. 26, third quadrant of I. 27 

and the second half of I. 83 are paraphrased only in 
the S. V. 

The shorter version sometimes adds a line or two by 
way of or as in I. 94, 97, 134, 143 etc. The 
L. V. does not give it. The commentary on these verses 
in both versions is, otherwise, almost, the same. Why the 
L. V. should omituiFT^if it were later, is not easy to 
understand. 

The S. V. concludes the commentry on a large number 
of the Karikas with or ¥iif; even when it differs 
very little from the commentary in the longer. Now it 
cannot be urged that the L. W. omits the words 
or ^ mi originally read in the S. V.; for there is no reason, 
why it should be omitted while the commentary is aznpli- 
fied. The word iot: is, indeed, an addition in the S. V. 
which accords with the practice of compilers and commen- 
tators who happen to explain texts not of their composition. 

Quotations in the shorter version introduced with 
are often introduced with merely ?i«fPfr|} in 
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the longer. This we have instanced in I, 9 and I, 12. 
The quotations =sr etc. and etc. are 

thus treated. Why this difference in assigning the source 
of the quotations ? It cannot be supposed that the words 
cp-n=^: are a substitution for for no compiler 

however learned can be so bold as to replace the words 
of the original by What is more 

plausible is that Bhartrhari originally wrote and 

a compiler who perhaps came centuries after him, being 
unable to trace the quotation, put it down as a sruti. 

• There is something more interesting in this connection. 
The L. V. introduces certain quotations with 
e. g. in I, 44 and even a karika I, 77 

with The S. V. reads the former with 

the introductory remark =^1 and the latter without 
any introduction. Moreover, in the commentary on I, 65, 
both the versions quote the view of the but read the 

quotation very much differently. The L. V. introduces 
the quotation with sgaj; and the shorter with 

concluding with This disparity can be 

explained possibly by regarding the passage introduced 
with H as . a quotation in the very words of 

the author of the Samgraha and the other as a result of the 
compiler’s attempt at giving the main idea contained in the 
lines, in his own words. This consists with the L. V. being 
the original work of Bhartrhari ; for, although the 
Satpgraha had been neglected even in his own time, he 
could quote from it, while writers after him very probably 
could not. ■ Hence the compiler of the S. V. either left out 
the introductory line altogether as in I, 77 or chose to 
write 3^=^ for for the latter did not 

convey any meaning to him, the Sanigraha having passed 
into oblivion long ago. 
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Tiie inferiority of the Shorter Version also lends 
strength to the view that it is a later eompilation and not 
the original work of Bhartrhari. 

, The line concluding the commentary on I. 8 in shorter 
version runs as tr# It is followed by the 

avataranika— oa ip i% m ?r5irf . For all this, the 

longer version reads- etiTO'TicitcT 

5§i. It is hard to understand what 

'■ V- ■ 

significance the words ^ have in the S. V. 

The S. is at places misleading. The commentary 
on I. 10. explains nuispo as 

53fn%^^ swu. Now 

we know that Jyotis is one of the ahgas and cikitsa 
or ayurveda is one of the upavedas, not that they are 
further developments of the mgas and upahgas. In that 
case, we shall have to assume astronomy and medicine to 
be other than an anga and an upaveda, which is hardly 
tolerable. The L. V. reads the commentary as under: 

g 5n%^^3? twflTw'ii- 

The commentary on I. 25 ^ in 

the S. V. runs as — 

The L. V. gives the commentary as follows:— 

u iii% aCili qi araq?ju 1 

’g arw^liir a¥'73ito I I 

The idea given in the L. V, is decidedly more correct 
and comprehensive. 
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The S. V. introduces the verse I, 4 ) etc. 

with the words 

and adopts an unautheiitie reading, namely unij, for 

. The verse originally belongs to the Mahabharata 
as Kumarila and J ayanta Bhatta tell us. Both of them 
read the verse with the reading Commenting on 

Mimamsa I. 5, in his sioka-vartika, Kumarila say— 

il 

qnHr% ^3% fi 
I? gpifh? qiqf^c^reiFi^?:^ 1 

The longer version reads ^C'qjq; and introduces the 
said karika with the words — 

qj^Gorffhi 53rr%2qjij#u^=5mr5i|^ qre^i fqirifq 

5rq?!j 

The avataranika to I. 71, 72— ath^iFfr^’ 
is altogether misplaced. 

It is really the line with a little change, which 
rightly forms the beginning of the commentary on 
I. 79 in the L. V.— qf^r#. The 
si. I. 79 runs as 

qr 1 

sqrTt^l^rfnfrfSrs^nljqn'^ij; li 

In the shorter vei’sion, we have the avataranika to 
51. I. 1L8 cM qr^ qr : etc. in the words S=tj qw^^rri 
which is most incompreheusive, if not misleading. For 
this, we have in the L. T,— - 
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which forms the beginning of the same karika. 
It is the longer version which makes it clear that 
refers to ^ the treatment of which is intercepted by so 
many intervening slokas on •■3^. Now we understand that 
the words ps of the S. V. are almost misleading. 

In the shorter version, the commentary on I. 125 
begins with %?fN- 

q:r^7iTr5rr|n?Ti3; while the L. V. has, instead, the following — 

w ^raRT^ri^: nRJiri gf frntffn^ngjrai^ . 

The reading in the S. V. is the abridged form 
of the one in the L. Y., but it has suffered by the loss of 
some of the necessary words and therefore it does not 
read well. The epithet has but little signi- 
ficance, and the paraphrase of by KRJ?! is both 

unnecessary and unwarranted. 

Inter-relation between the Mahabhasya Tika 
and the Vakyapadlya. 

Both the Yakyapadiya and the Tika are closely inter- 
related. There is a pretty large number of parallelisms of 
word and thought. At some places, the Tika expresses an 
idea comprehensively in a language corresponding to that 
of the Yakyapadiya and the Yakyapadiya puts the same 
compactly in a metrical form; at others, the Tika gives a 
less comprehensive idea and the Yakyapadiya amplifies it. 
In view of the limited space at my disposal, I shall note 
here only a few striking parallelisms. 

We read in the Yakyapadiya the verse snuttra w 

r%^iTr#rs'T>Tn?^ (I. 153). This corresponds to the 
line w 5!ij:5i5^r% r%^ffiT€r on page 15a of 
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the Tifca. The value of this line cannot be over-estimated 
for settling the reading of the verse. Now that we know 
that our author reads and 

in his Tika on the Bhasya, we reject the readings 
given in the Southern Mss. and in others, without 

hesitation. 

On page 4a, we read qr tir:. The derivations 

given here are found in a little amplified form in the 
Y ahyapadlya — 

II (11.176). ' 

The view held in Yakyapadlya II. 256 
tqrilq^ is maintained and expanded in the Tika * in the 
following words — 

‘qicqf% ?rn:ratir =qqi% =q ' p. 137a. 

The idea contained in the verse qqr 
II. 407 is found beautifull}'’ explained in the Tika — 
m =q^[q ?iT% =q ^ 

2ff5% 6qqT%?dr4ff^, ^qiqqs’sq^J 1 p. 21a. 

The view expressed in the verse ^p^qs^rdl^i^tR^qisi, 
qRq#i?iJ III. 707 which is introduced by the commentator 
with the words w is stated in the Tika as the view of 
others and is explained as follows — 

^%qf l qt: i qqTs^f^qq q^i'qq'=qi§t%i«irrr4qri%^ 

qqrlqrqr^cq I ^q qqr^qficqFt tfq:T=^ I q^qqraiqh nqr 

ci^qrlFr^Tq^^qrq^rsr%% grqjqgqqiqh , p. 21a. 

Bhartrhari, a believer in Brahman and the Veda. 

It-sing would have us believe that Bhartrhari was a 
Buddhist. But there is nothing, not even a distant hint, in 
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the karikas of the Vakyapadiya to support it. A cursory 
glance at the following Karikas shows unmistakably that 
their author was a believer in Brahman and the Veda. 

P ?Rc[# I 

sfu^ II 

sTf II 
ftrfl: II 

qf It 

He holds the Smrtis as authoritative for they are 
understood to be based upon the Veda. 

esRsati^: i 
f^4t !rarft<mr: || 

To him, the final referee in matters of Dharma is not 
reason but the Scripture. 

51 =5I5IIl?ll 5 5S|^ ltg. ct I 

He commends the use of reason as a help for the better 
understanding and exposition of the Veda and the ^astras 
and not for an adverse criticism of them. This is exactly 
the view held by all followers of the Veda. 

%rre5ni%bdr ^ | 

it is absurd to hazard 
the conjecture that Bhartrhari was a Buddhist. The author 
of the Vakyapadiya, indeed, held a belief in the Veda as 
revelation. 
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To Vadi Deyasuri Cin8S-US9 A. D.) also, Bhartrhari 
was „„ a Buddhist. After haying quoted profusely 

wiL sl^ug ^P'-diated Hart’s views he concludes 


Sldtid’T^ II!n^ ?}STOH I 

grsCt^ ?jn^ 55iwr 

53?^%§¥pi TO?iraw?^ afg; 11 

Syadvadaratnakara VII. go. 
Evidently, Devasuri shows Bhartrhari as different 
fioni the Buddhists when he refers to him as 


Bhartrhari as a Vedanlist. 


J. The Vtvarfa theory which forms the basis of the non- 
dualistie philosophy of isahkara is already known to 
Bhartrhari. The Vakyapadiya opens with the verse. 


On this verse, Bhattoji Diksita remarks— 

S!^: . 

^abdakaustubha p. 12. 

That Brahman is the only reality, and this manifold 
existence, being the product of nescience is only illusory is 
given in the following karika (III. 192) — 

m m =Ef m =51 i 

5Rlwr«ff5r (^5irfP3Riti%r: n 

How the one Reality, the immutable universal self 
appears as this manifold existence is explained by means of 
an illustration in the following two karikas(IIl. 123, 124)— 
WcJH ’RJ tsir ^ , 

ter% 5i%5Rq ^ ^rit %cRi: h 



3I?=T%,q^ 11 

After postulating the various views regarding 
^according to different schools of thought, 
Bhartrhari goes on to say that the ultimate sense of all 
words is the one absolute Reality, says he. 

W9c#RTi%w: It 111.108. 

Heiaraja also holds our author to be a Vedantist. 
Commenting on III. 35, he says. 

1 q^ra=g=gTi%isi% 

If more evidence were needed, the following verses of 
the Vakyapadiya might be advantageously referred to. 

^3 ! II, 235. 

(with this compare Sankara (Vedanta I. 1.)— 

swj f^qrwf ^5rRi5'i5rt5r^: I 

f^siRT 9RT 9%^ !i 11.240. 

This verse is repeatedly quoted in the later Vedantic 
literature. 

It is interesting to note that Bhartrhari was not only a 
Vedantic philosopher but also an exponent of the Brahma- 
sutras. Yamuna-caryainhis Siddhi-trjm (p. 5) mentions 
him as an exponent of the Brahma-sutras along with 
Bhartr-prapahca, Bhartrmitra, Brahmadatta and SSaiikara. 
I have noticed a verse in the commentary on the 
S'panda karika by Btpalacarya, which is attributed to 
Bhartrhari. Th e verse runs thus - 

cfS9t %%!Tr| 
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BKaTtrhari, a Vedic Scholar. 

Bhartrliari seems to have had a thorough study of 
the Vedic literature. His exhaustive treatment of Cha in 
the Bhasya Tiha shows him to be a man of vast reading 
and deep insight. Kaiyata is content with giving a single 
illustration of Uha and refers his readers to Ilari’s Tika 
for a fuller treatment in the words g; 

Our author has a perfect command over the Vedic 
usage and can, therefore, make ready reference to particular 
forms in the Veda- He has so free and easy an access to 
the Veda that he would quote from the Veda to show that 
a certain well-known idiom of Sanskrit is not without 
support, but is already established by a similar usage in 
the Vedic literature. 

To show that disagreement in number between the 
standard of comparison and the object compared is some- 
times no fault, he refers to the Vedic usage:. . . 

Pandin while treating of the same thing could say 
no more than ... 

^ stfprarq; a 

On page 121a of the Bhasya Tika, when explaining 
the word and he says — 

and then quotes from the Veda to show that the root 
means to obtain. The quotation runs as — cRi?-’r I I 

5PR?ct’ ifu I 

This is peculiar to him and speaks very high of him. 
Generally writers, when explaining certain formations jn 
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Sanskrit are neyer found quoting the ¥eda in support 
of their explanations, unless they happen to be commenting 
on the Veda. 

In order to show that m expresses the relation of 
the standard of comparison and the object compared, 
even when one and the same thing is assumed as twm, he in- ‘ 
stances a Vedic usage in the following kfirika— 

The Vedic passage referred to here is — 

^ ^ I? ^§1' m %5[Ti% The deity of the mantra 

is Indra. It means: 0 Indra, you are praised like Indra; 
be you like Indra, the slayer of demons. The given mantra 
is an illustration of the figure of speech called No 
R hetorician is known to have given a Vedic illustration. 
They could not give a better illustration than the well- 
known line of the Ramayana— 

WK: t 

Bhartrhari, it may be remarked in passing, has also 
given an illustration from common speech— 

The Vakyapadiya Karikas. 

The Karikas embodied in the Vakyapadiya are mainly 
Bhartrhari ’s composition. Hie has, however, drawn upon 
grammatical and other works and borrowed some of the 
verses with and without acknowledgment. The verse 

I. 77 is from the Samgraha, as our author himself 
acknowledges with the words w. The 

verses II. 267 and 5iqi% II. 268 belong 

to the Sanigraha according to Punyaraja. The verses 
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1. 88 and I. 8tj also belong to the 

Samgraha according to Devasuri, The verses M 

I. 40' and iI,T42 are from the Mahabharata. 

Besides these, there are a number of karikas which do 
not seem to be Bhartrhari’s composition. In the 
author’s own commentary on Kanda I, the si. I. 73 is intro- 
duced with wt; si. 109 and 110 are introduced with 

11. Ill and 112 are introduced with 
5ri%w^ and si. 113, 114, 115 and 116 

are introduced with These 

karikas are not commented upon. They are merel}" followed 
by the words From the manner in 

which these karikas are introduced and^ concluded, it 
is not difficult to see that they not only embody 
different views of others, but are also expressions of them 
in their very words. The verse II. 465 is found 

embedded in the prose of the Bhasya Tika (p. 30a) 
without any introductory line- From Bhartrhaii’s 
comment on I. 83— ^iwrf^iRuq;. we know 
that he took to the composition of the Vakya- 
padTya after he had explained the Bhasya If it is true, 
then he cannot be said to be citing his own verse from the 
Vakyapadiya. It follows therefore that the verse in 
question is not Bhartrhari’s composition. There is every 
likelihood that it may be a verse of the Samgraha. 

THE COMMENTATORS HELARAJA AND 
TUNYARAJA. 

Belarajd’s commentary is the only extant commentary 
on Kanda III. From references to previous commentators 
we know that there were other commentaries which are 
now lost to us. Even the commentary by Helaraja has 
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not been preserved intact. At the beginning of the 
commentary on III. 282, 313, we have the scribe’s state- 
ments to this effect and 

’T%?pj»rr • 

In the concluding verses of his commentary, Helaraja 
says a little about himself. He is descended from the 
family of Laksmana, a minister of king Muktapida of 
Kashmir. His father’s name is It is not known 

by what distance, he is removed from Laksmana. ' 

We know from Abhinavagupta’s commentary on the 
Bhagavad Gita (Buhler's K- Report L'X VIII), that his 
guru (teacher) was Bhattenduraja whose father was 
Bhutiraja. Now if this Bhutiraja be identical with the 
father of Helaraja, which seems probable, Heiaraj a and 
Bhattanduraja are real brothers. Helaraja may therefore 
belong to the early half of the 10th century. 

Besides commenting on Kanda III, Helaraja explained 
Kandas I and II also. Of this he speaks in the introductory 
verses of his commentary — 

wife fliPcirlRrctTici; i 

His commentary on Kanda I was known as ^abda* 
prabha. This we know from his statement in the commen- 
tary on III. 46— 

He also wrote two other grammatical works, the 
and to which he refers in his coinmentarj^ 

The reference to the former is made in the commentary 
on III. 50 and to the latter towards the close of the Linga 
samuddesa. Helaraja also wrote a chroniele of Kashmir in 
1200 verses. ■ c/. Rajatarangini ; — > 
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sni_ *rirara^ir ^ II 

We presume that Kalhana means Helaraja, the commentator 
of the Vakyapadiya. We do not know any other Kash- 
mirian writer who is a namesake of Helaraja. 

Of Punyaraja we know very little. The only reference 
to him is made in so late a work as Kagesa's mahjusa. At 
the close of his commentary, he tells us that he learnt 
the second Kanda from a pupil of ^asaiika. Now who is 
this Sasanka? Sahadeva,‘ the earliest known commentator on 
Vamana’s Kavyalamkafa sutra-vrtti tells us that he was 
a pupil of Sasahka-dhara;, a famed scholar who had mas- 
tered all the fourteen sciences and that he learnt 
the Paninean grammar from him, before he left Kashmir. 

jmrtr Herd ii 
eT^H dtlUT<3nJJ | 

sjipsnrorff il 

fr P<gH H?rRr. 1 

May it not be that f^a'anka spoken of by Punyaraja is 
the same as f^asahka-dharaj the teacher of Sahadeva (a 
part of the liame being used for the whole, as ^ for 
?TTH for etc.). This seems to be very likely. Punyaraja 

is surely a Kashmirian,; as his popular , name,, Rajanaka 
^ura Varma shows. S^had,eva , explicitly says that he 
is a Kashmirian. From his particular wanton of his 
study of Sanskrit grammar, it follows' that he specialized 
in this branch of knowledge. Sahadeva might have been 
known in Kashmir as ' ■ aS he ' professes to 

be. In the light of all what we have said j -‘WeJ feel inclined 
to believe that the ^^a^anka-^isya referred to as his teacher 
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by Punyraja is no other than Sahadeva. We do not posses 
more definite information at the present stage of our 
knowledge. 

Quotations from the Samgraha. 

The Vakyapadiya has a unique importance. As an 
authoritative work on grammar, it ranks next only to the 
Mahabhaxya in the entire domain of Sanskrit grammatical 
literature. Besides, this is the only work which has pre- 
served a number of quotations from the Satngraha of Vyadi, 
which, even in Bhartrhari^s time, had passed into oblivion. 
I have been able to notice the following quotations— 

% 1 

\ JffI JTTJ? ! 

^ smicT ii 

tf I 

VL ^ i 

% vtfl drt%!5rr%iFK# 

'* I3; siTf dr | 

IfcT; sifhiRid i| 

s «raRra^qprp^r?T; afiritid l 

usir II 

i ipild I 

m m |i 
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Piirat II 

11 ?3?cff2R^ sails' aritT% I 

?nraM a«j5% il 

From the quotations Nos. 1, 2 and 6 it is clear that 
the Sanigraha was not entirely metrical as is generally 
supposed. 


“ THE SETUTATV^CANPRl^^^^^ 

A NEWLY-DISCOVERED SANSKRIT COMMENTARY 

ON THE PRAKRITA EPlC;' imiyAlimBEAFAHA 

OKT\AE.EAFAMAyABAB” r 

Uod^a Govinda Basak, M. A^ M.M. A.-.^.: 
ihe Bengal Educaliimal .Servicey teetMrjsr in. Sanskrit, Dacca , 

University. V 

Importance of finding out ^‘noticed’-' Mss. and discovering 

nem^ones:"' 

Sir George A. Grierson in his most interesting and 
informative article on “the Eastern School of Pralait 
grammarians and Paisaci Prakrit'"’, published in the 
Sir Ashutosh Mookerjee Silver Jubilee Commemoration 
Volumes, Volume III Orientalia, Part 2 (pp. 119 ff), 
while referring to Ramasarman’s mention of the works of 
Laiikesvara, the author of the Prakrit grammar entitled 
PraJcrla-Kamadhemi and of a commentary thereon called 
Prahria-lankesvara, notices only of the manuscripts of 
which are found in Rajendralal Mitra^s “ Notices of 
Sanskrit Manuscripts” (Vol. IX, Nos. 3157, 3158) wrote in 
a foot-note (p. 120) thus;— 

“ It is greatly to be regretted that these manuscripts, 
of which full descriptions are given in the Notices, cannot 
now be traced. They are of importance for the history of 
Prakrit studies in Bengal, and I would urge that those who : 
are more fortunately situat^'d than I am should endeavour 
to find their present possessors.'” 

But the discovery of a manuscript, though not of a 
Prakrit grammar or of a commentary thereon, but of the 
very well-known Prakrit epic (written in Mahara?tri), the 
DaJianiuhavaha, also otherwise called the Sdvanavaha or 
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the Setiibandh'i with a hitherto unknown Sanskrit 
eoimnentary on the same, will certainly, it may be expected, 
throw some light on Prakrta scholarship in Bengal during 
the 17th century A. D. 

The study of Prakrta in the Ijth century A. D. 

A brief notice of this newly discovered manuscript is 
being placed to-day before this learned assembly of oriental 
scholars. We have learnt that by command of the Moghul 
. Emperor, Akbar, Ramadasa composed in 1596 A. D. the 
Sanskrit commentary, Eamasetupradipa oir the Setuhandha 
and that t^ivanarayanadasa brought out a Sanskrit 
rendering in metrical verses of the same Prakrit epic by 
command of the next Emperor, Jahangir. During, 
however, the next Moghul Emperor, Shahjahan’s time when 
persecution on Hindu temples was not uncommon, we could 
not very much expect royal encouragement of .the cultivatipu 
of Hindu literature written in Sanskrit and Prakrit. 
yet we know that numerous Hindi poets like Tuisi Das and" 
Bihari Lai flourished during that time. So it may- 
not appear to us a matter of great w'onder that in 
Bengal there were scholars at the time who serioush’ 
studied the Sanskrit and Prakrit literature of .India., 
According to the opinion of Sir Heorge A. Glrierson the two 
Eastern Prakrit grammarians, Ramasarman and 
Markandeya, belonged probably to the 17th century A. t)., 
and as these grammarians of the Vararuci School quoted, 
amongst other w'orks, from Prararasena ’s Setubandka also, 
there can be no doubt that this Parkrta epic (though 
(imposed earlier than the 7th century A. D.) was not at all 
forgotten but largely studied by Eastern Indian and 
specially Bengali scholars of the 17th century A. D. Our 
discovery of this manuscript will aptly liear out this view. 
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Description of fhe Ms. Its contents. 

This new manuscript written on country -made paper 
is just 282 years old. Its size is about 15|' X 2|". It has 
altogether 113 folia. The character in which it is written 
is Bengali. Its appearance is worn-out and except in the 
first few pages where the writing is partly effaced and the 
corners of the pages here and there torn off, it is, to our 
good luck, well preserved. The hand-writing is excellent. 
It contains on every page, in the middle, in four lines of 
uniformly larger script the original Prakrit text of the 
DahmmJiavaha with occasional insertion of diffei’ent 
readings on the top and bottom sides, but without any 
chaija in Sanskrit. Above and below the text, generally, 
we find written in smaller script (apparently in the same 
ink and by the same person) a commentary in Sanskrit 
prose, composed or compiled by an anonymous 
commentator, complete up to verse 80 (wrongly counted as 
IQ as in the Ms.) of Canto XV at folio 111, where the poet 
finished describing the death of Ravana. The last two folio 
viz 112 and 113 contain, therefore, only the text of the last 
verse 81—94 of Canto XV and the Ms. closes with a 
colophon which runs thus : — 


q%firaf ii ii 
strp-nraRspr i 

#JT^jnSfr !l” 


Here ends the 15th Canto called the Ravanavaha in 
the Mahahavya, the Dahamuhavadha, of ^ri-Pavarasena, 
a Cahuana King, (or) Here ends the i5th Canto entitled 
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the Dasamuhavaha in the 31ahakavya, the Ravanavaha, 
composed by King, Bri-Pavarasena. (And) the auspicious 
(or the complete) Jsavya, called the Ravanavaha was 
written (or copied) on (a) Monday in the mouth of Bahula 
(Karttika) in the ^aka year marked by the Vasus (8), the 
seasons (6), the arrows (5) and the moon (1) i. e. in 1568 
^aka by Fisanaha (Visvanatha) The scribe begins the 
copy of the text with the words, ^ sro; ifewr^ ” “Salutation 
to ^iva”, but the beginning of the commentary contains no 
such invocation, nor does it have any description or even 
the name of the commentator. 

Its discovery. The iif.s. nnv a properly of the Varendra 
Research Society, Rajashahi. 

This Ms. was found along with many Sanskrit Mss. in 
the house of a Brahman Pandit in the Tangail Sub-division 
of the District of Mymensingh in the Pi’esidency of Bengal. 
Himself not being able to indentify it, probably because the 
language of the text was Prakrit, the Pandit requested a 
fellow Pandit, a relative of his, either to indentify it 
himself, or to get it identified bj* any other scholar. 
Fortunately the latter brought it down, sometime in 1916, 
to Dacca to my friend Mr. N. K. Bhattasali, M. A., Curator 
of the Dacca Museum, who was successful in identifying it 
and bn his sending information to me and his offering 
as to whether I could purchase it on behalf of the 
Varendra Research Society, Rajshahi, I unhesitatingly did 
so, becauee I thought that this excellent and valuable Ms. 
would certainly be an acquisition to the Mss. Library of 
that Society. I am at present engaged in a serious study 
of both the Prakrit text and the most important but 
unfortunately anonymous Sanskrit commentary. 
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Yisvmatha — tJie scribe and Ms date. Is he author of the 
Setutatvacandrikai Probably not. The date of this 
. tikay in our opinion, to be placed before 169(i 
A.D. — the date of Bamadasa's tlka. 

From the colophon stated above we learn that the 
scribe’s name was Vi Vanatha who finished preparing the 
Ms. in 1568 ^aka i. e. 1649 A. D. The invocation to Siva 
at the commencement of the text and the mention of the 
name of Durga at its end make us believe that the scribe 
was a devotee of Siva and Durga. I have not yet found it 
possible to identify this Bengali scribe, Yisvanatha. But 
from an examination of his composition in Prakrta of a very 
correct use mentioning his own name and date, it appears 
certain that he was himself a Prakrit scholar. In this 
connection a question may arise as to whether Viwanatha 
himself was the author of the Sanskrit found in this 
Ms., which seems to be almost a compilation made with the 
help of a number of Sanskrit commentaries (named or 
referred to in it) which the author could collect for his 
consultation at the time. The extreme correctness of the 
copy (with very slight omission of a letter or two in some 
places) both of the text and the /ifea lends weight to such a 
suggestion, and I may add that such a view may, to some 
extent, appear evidently true from the fact that Visvanatha 
mentions no where in the Ms. the name of the commentator, 
who only concludes the commentary on Canto VI I at folio 
42 with the name of the tikd in the colophon, 

— “here ends the seventh Canto of the com- 
mentary, Setutatvacandrika, on the Bavamvadha.’’ This is^ 
by the way, the only place where occurs the name of the tika. 
A glance, moreover, at the Ms. may prove that Visvanatha 
first copied the original Prakrit text noting dovvn 
occasional side-words showing different variae leotiones and 
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afterwards copied the tika making it fit in with the spaces 
already occupied by the text and the different readings. 
The length of the commentary was not, as it cauld not be, 
everywhere uniform, some verses requiring more elaborate 
explanation than others. These arguments may lead one 
to believe that probably Visvanatha himself compiled the 
Setiitaivacandnka. His later date (1646 A. D.) and his 
want of knowledge of the earlier Sanskrit commentary of 
Eamadasa who himself stated its date of composition to be 
1596 A. D., but which is not found mentioned or referred 
to in this new commentary, stand in the way of our 
accepting such a theory. But has not the commentator 
quoted from at least five other previous commentators by 
name and referi*ed to the opinion of some others by such 
expressions as ?%, aroxr: and |fu ? 

What can, then, be the cause of his omitting the 
name of Eamadasa'? My learned friend Dr. Suniti 
Kumar Chatterjee of the Calcutta University' was 
once arguing with me stating that the omission of 
Ramadasa’s name by Visvanatha was probably due to the 
fact that he himself composed this fikd before the advent of 
Eamadasa ’s commentary into Bengal. But Bengal was 
very intimately connected at that time with the central 
government at Delhi and Agra. Neither did the composfer 
of the new tikd mention by name Ivrisna who, we know’, 
wrote a Sanskrit commentary called Seiiivivarana. This 
w'as i>robably because Krsna w'as a Southerner or wag 
posterior to him. He has not also drawn anything from 
the Setiisarqnl of ??ivanarayanadasa of Jahangir’s time. I, 
therefore, hold the view' that the composition of this new 
(commentary must be dated long before 1596 A. D. the date 
of Eamadasa, who, we believe, made use of it while 
composing his own. 
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Pravarasem, the author of the epic— a cauhaua ( f) King ( ?) 

I am unable to understand another point mentioned 
in the colophon of the text, vk., that king Pravarasena 
was a Gauhana. Pravarasena, the author of the 
Bavanavaha is known by historians to be a king of 
Kashmere. There were kings of the same name in the 
Vakataka dynasty also. But have we ever heard of any 
king of this name as belonging to the Cauhana dynasty ? 

I don’t know if historians can trace any king of that 
dynasty before the 12th century A. D. We know, on the 
contrary, that the author of the epic must have been 
anterior to King Harsa^s time, as the latter’s court poet 
Banabhatta refers clearly to this work in one of the 
introductory verses (v, 14) of the Harsacarita. 

The two printed editions of the epic — {a) a German edition 
of Goldschmidt, and (6) the Bombay edition' of 
iiivadatta and Kamiath. 

It is known to schoiara that this Prakrit epic was 
first edited in 1880 -84 at Srassburg by the great German 
Orientalist, Goldschmidt, who in his learned introduction 
made mention of several Mss. both of the text and the 
tikas then existing in different Indian and European 
libraries which he used for his edition. In that edition 
he has largely drawn from the northern recension of 
Ramadasa and the southern of Krsna and also from the 
Sanskrit metrical rendering called Setusaram of ^ivanara- 
yanadasa. The book was afterwards edited with Rgmadasa’s 
commentary and published at Bombay in the Kavyamala 
series by Pandit Sivadatta and Ka'inatha in 1895. 

Some important literary features of this new Ms. 

We have stated above that Goldschmidt referred to 
two recensions, northern and southern, of the Prakrit 
original, the first followed in Ramadasa’s commentary adn 
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the second in Krsna’s. Although our Ms. in its tiM 
portion does not quote from either Eiraiadasa or Krsna, 
yet almost all the different readings that can possibly be 
had from their recensions are found in it which, besides, 
contains many novel readings incorporated either in the 
body of the text as prepared by Yisvanatha or in his 
marginal notes and they have also been explained or dis- 
cussed in the Setutaivacandrika. It will be clear to 
scholars on comparison of the texts as published both in 
the German and Bombay editions with the text of the 
Tangail Ms., that Yisvanatha, or any of his predecessors 
in all probability, made use of the Southern recension as 
the basis of his text, but his acquaintance with the Northern 
recension can also be inferred from the marginally noted 
readings which can only be had from that recension. The 
fihd, however appears to have been based largely on the 
Noithern recension with discussion of many readings 
obtainable from the Southern. We cannot enter at this 
stage of our study of this Ms. into details on this point. 
This is one of the most important features of this MjS. 
The words of the text are found punctuated throughout 
by dots and bars marked on the top of the words to the 
great advantage of the readers. It also mentions in the 
colophon at the end of each canto the subject-matter or 
topic treated in it. Let us now close this small pai>er by 
recording the names of the several commentators flourish- 
ing in Indian scholarly circle before Yisvanatha 's time, 
hitherto unknown to scholars of modern days, which have 
either been mentioned or referred to in this commentary. 
The commentator who has been most largely and repeatedly 
quoted in this tika is Kulanaiha; the second in order of 
largeness and repitition of quotations comes Lokanatba, the 
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third being .'Srinivasa. The fourth and the fifth previous 
commentators discovered upto now in the tiJia (for I have 
not yet finished deciphering the whole of its text are Saha- 
saiika and Harsapala. The names of the commentaries 
composed by these five tikakams do not, however, occur 
in our Ms. We have mentioned before that this new 
commentary, besides quoting from these five has referred 
to the views of a host of other recent and old commentators 
without mentioning their names. 

Previoiis crmimentators named in the Setuiatvaeandnka. 

From Aufrecht’s Catalogus Oatalogorum three com- 
mentators only viz. Kulanatha, Ramadasa and Krsna and 
a translator in Sanskrit verse of the text viz. Bivana- 
rlyandasa coiild be known. But out of these, excepting 
Kulanatha, our Ms. makes no mention of the - last ; three, 
though it mentions . four . other names ^. viz. Srinivasa, 
Lokauatha, Sahasatika and Harsapala. Of these -eight 
names,. Srinivasa appears to us to be the earliest commen- 
tator, for. we. know,..from. Mm. Dr. Sastri’s Report 

(p...l9.). on. the Search of.. .Sanskrit ;Mss. .(1895 — 1900.). that 
a cojpy. of. this named was. . made by one 

Ratnesvara in L. S. 321 ?. e., 1440 A. D. during the reign 
of Dhirasiniha of Mithiia (vide p, 3.3 of my friend Mr. 
B. K. Chatterji, M. A’s article on Vidyapati in the Calcutta 
University Journal of Letters, Vol. XYI). Kulanatha 
also is an old commentator, for the copy of his tika nameA 

Ujwrawa, in Bengali character noticed 
by Rajendralal Mitra (Ko. 1978, Vol. V., pp. 300 — 301) is 
dated 1457 ^aka i. e., 1535 A. D. We know of no date for 
Kr.^na^s tiha named Setuvivaram, but Kr.ma must be 
late commentator and he mentions in an introductory 
verse the fact that ' Pravarasena’s work has previously 




been commented upon by many a scbolar, but yet= the time 
meaning could not be made out in all cases. 

Some, months ago ■while engaged in studying this 
M"s. I was at first surprised to learn from the Descriptive 
Catalogue of Sanskrit -Mss. in the- Library of Calcutta 
Sanskrit College, Vol. VI, Kavya Msk.: .(1903), p. 109 that 
IvO. 160 . of this Catalogue was an anonymous Sanskrit 
commentary on the Prakrit epic, the Setubandha and that ! 
it was named Setticandnka. By the courtesy ( of the ■■ 
Principal of that College I got a copy of a few "pages of ' 
that work, but on ■ examination of the same I find that 
unfortunately this and our Setucandrika are 

not identical, though the latter also is anonymous. 'i • 

Conclusion. 


So altogether we have the following list of commen- 
tators aiid commentaries on the Bovananalm:— 


( Authors ’ names) . 

1. f^rinivasa 

2. Lokanatha 

3. “Sahasanka 

4. Harsapala- 

5. Kulanatha 

6. Anonymous 

7. Ramadasa 

8. . Sivanarayanadasa- 


9. Krsna 
10, Anonymous 


(Names of - . 
commentaries.) 

-Setudarpam. ^ 
-name not known. ! 


-PasamukTiavadha 
a) vivarana. 

' SetuialvcandriM. 


{ ■ mentioned. 

in the new" 
■ Ms. (No.6).’ 


— BamasHupradipa.') 

—Setusaram (versi- j Not men- 
fied Sanskrit [ tioned iri the 
translation). f new 'Ms.. 
— Setiivivamna. . i ■ (No. 6-.) 

— SpfueanrJrika. J ' • ; 


-This is all that I can saj' for the present on the iin- 
portaiicje of thisinew TangailMs., containing a full Prakrit 
text of the DahamiiJiavaha and a unique Sanskrit com* 'j 
mentary named the Setulatvaqandrihd,, both of \yhieh 
I desire, by your blessings,' tO’ edit at a- future date. diV 
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WIT AND HUMOUR IN SANSKRIT UTERATURE. 

V. V. M. A., Professor of Sansh^^ 

In this paper it is porposed to deal with the eomic 
element in general. In the earliest period the literature 
is tinged with devotion. There is hardly any scope or 
propriety for the writer to depict the lighter side of human 
life. If we turn our attention to the sacred books belong 
ing to different religions, it will be discovered that they 
are singularly free from comic sentiments. 

The reason is obvious ; when people begin to think 
of Glod, Soul and immortality, laughter melts away auto- 
matically. Men grow serious whenever they are engaged 
in search of first principles. We laugh heartily when we 
witness a person falling flat on the ground (along with 
the chair that is unsteady) immediately after taking seat. 
Our laugh would be pure if we did not know that the 
chair had no equilibrium : it would be tainted if we knew 
it before. But if a person considers the incident simply 
on a theoretic basis, he will find in it a demonstration 
of the law of gravity. Humour, therefore, arises from 
looking at a thing from a particular angle of vision which 
is more or less external. The moment we dive deej) into 
the matter the thing loses most of its charm. The Eastern 
mind being more synthetic is prone to judge things in a 
more serious vein, while the analytical mentality of the 
West is naturally favourable to the growth of the comic. 
Both the ancient Greeks and Indians were equally religious. 
They belonged to the same ^ock, spoke allied languages, 
yet how different is their respective contribution to this 
sentiment? 

During the period of Rgr Veda people were by no 
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laeaiis" pessimistic. Their very prayer is pregnant^ with 
worldly interest. In spite of this we meet with little 
genuine humour. They are rather free with their deities 
and oceasionally give us a few witty remarks. In the 
dialogue between the King and Urva'i, the latter remarks 
I ei% f^sri^FT. Here undobtedly 

there is a sly humour, still there is an element of 
gravity’' and straightforwardness in it. A Grecian, 
poet would have either put these words in the mouth 
of the King or modified the expression to mean, ‘only 
fools would trust that the guiles of women are faith- 
ful representation of their hearts’. Comic sentiment is, 
at times, produced by twisting a simple statement into 
something awkward or unusual. In this \"edic people 
were deficient. 

The description of sages performing a sacrifice repre- 
sents another variety of humour in which the as&ociatipp. 
of widely divergent things produces mirth. Ordinarily 
no one would compare a frog with a priest. One is th_e 
symbol of ugliness and impurity, the other represents 
stateliness and purity ; one is looked down with contempt? 
the. other is. looked upon with feelings of reverence. Even 
their croakings produce diametrically different thoughts. 
The resemblance is only outward or physical, vt^s. the 
monotony and continuity of the sound. Indra's career is 
full of humourous incidents, for instance, while he is in 
the womb of the mother he thinks of issuing out through 
the unusual channel just to show his supernatural quality. 
With great difficulty he is dissuaded from the resolve 
by his elders. When he gets exhilarated with some drink 
he prattles like a tipsy fellow. 

Then again there is a long dialogue betw’cen 
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ka5^lyif iii4ra and his -wife, rich with:, fantastic . i.d^^ 
being ai' popular: deity ' the sages ? took ' liberty . with : 

'fhis is hot-the'eas'e with Vaiu^a or .iSflrya. : - ^ 

During Biahmanic period ■ we gefc . more information 
about the life' and customs of the people through several 
anecdotes that are quoted in support of some ritual or 
dogma. "As' materialism becomes rank we miss the fresK 
and wholesome atmosphere of the earlier epoch Life 
was made niOre - artificial and machine -like than ever. 
This had a vital reaction on the literature of those days. 
Thehomic sentiment suffered. The authors of Brahmana’s 
appear td hs to be extremely narrow- visioned, cunning and 
inactive in Cornparison with their predecessors. The story 
of Indra' assuming sovereignty and the consequent approach 
of Gods to Indra and his wife is full of fun.' Here the 
comic element would, have been heightenedv; by introducing 
some, changes ; hut the author is not : composing ithe 
narrative with a view, to .amuse people. In . another place 
Asvins the celetial physicians want to learn the secrets of 
sacrifice. ' The lore is known only to one .sage. Indra.. as 
usual ’ threatens to cut off his . head, Jn case . he. . reveals 
the sacred knowledge' to them. The cunning Horse- 
men. ■remove the human head and substitute one. ; of 
the horse. Hg communicates the . lore with that head 
on and then ^his original head . is restored to him. 
O’he- trick played is?, highly . ingenious. Its value is 
reduced on ; account of its support and : demand on the 
marvellous sentiment , interesting still is 

the story of Cyavana and; Asvins. He asks his wife' to 
tell them .‘that: they were imperfect , and unprosperous. 
They could not guess the meaning. Their curiosity grew 
so strong that they agregd to rejuvenate her husband 
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in retarn for the solution of the enigmatic expression. The 
pledge was observed faithfully by Asvins who. played 
the same trick on Gods and won a place for themselves 
in: sacrifice. The interest is purely human. It Lypefies 
the quest of knowledge which is deeply implanted in 
human nature. No wonder therefore that foolish people 
are often beguiled by rogues in this fashion. Sometimes 
clever people fall victim to this method of deception. 
Curiosity is nothing but indiscreet and immoderate 
hankering after knowledge. Generally it is a mild vice. 
Its consequences are sometimes disastrous. This incident 
reminds us of Eve, Paradise and the tree of knowledge,. 
The serpent is simply the projection of a certain attitude 
or habit of human heart. It is stronger in women, that 
is why Eve succumbed to it. It is the folly or inferiority 
of one party ,1.0 the other, that raises laughter and signifies 
the conquest of ignorance by wit. Humour might. be 
divided into three groups. In one w.e. laugh, our laughter 
being, tainted y^ith fear, malice, hatred or disgust. In the 
secend group we laugh but learn little or nothing. .Tm the 
last v?e not only laugh but learn something-, that. ma.,kes .us 
wisely better. The deception of . Alvins by Gyavana and 
that of the Gods by Alvins are illustrations of the last 
group. Our mirth is untainted and wholesome. It points 
to a moral. 

The writings of those whose profession is to scoff at reli- 
gion, x>hilosophy and social conventions fall under either the 
first or second group. The Dramas of Ibsen, Diderot’s 
Ramue’s nephew, and the versified texts of Oarvaka 
school are examples of this type. The first and third are 
positively dangerous to the society, while the ‘Nephew’ 
will make us laugh, till our sides ache, with the mannerisms 



and mimieries, but in the end the good part is swallowed 
up by the evil one, leaving behind utter moral blank. It 
is harmless A man who is not committed to any dogma 
or doxy is far better than one' having definitely hostile 
views concerning all current doxies- Raillery is a good 
weapon to puU dovvn one’s opponent. Founders and 
propagators of religions and different schools of thought 
in fine arts and polities often depend upon it. The worst 
and bitterest satires are either political or religious, be- 
cause the devil in man reigns supreme when his worldly 
or spiritual interest is affected. Whenever people having 
different civilizations begin to read the literature of each 
other, they find much that is plain and simple to others 
becoming quite amusing for themselves. The description 
of the Gods of Hindu pantheon, their birth, personal 
appearance aod activities might supply a European with 
abundant material for joking The conception of God 
that he has is quite different. He naturally looks at them 
without any reverence. He judges them as one would do 
one’s ancient predecessors about whom very little is known. 
An orthodox Hindu would not- be able to appreciate the 
humour, on the contrary he would get angry and feel he 
is injured. It is a dangerous game as the example of 
‘^Rangfia Rasul’ clearly shows. This variety is based upon 
the ignorance and want of sympathy of one party for 
the beliefs of otfiersi . 

In Upanisadic days also we meet with certain dia- 
logues and situations that are amusing. Take the case 
of Janasruti and the swans passing over his balcony. In 
order to satisfy Ms thirst of knowledge he is willing to part 
with any thing, but the shrewd Raikva would not accept 
anything less than the hand of the King’s daughter in 



return for the secret knowledge. ' Here is a curiosity 
directed to good purpose and therefore exbalted in its 
nature. The finest stroke of genius is that Raikva, who 
may be a Sudra, dares address the King as (?). 

Coming down to the epic x^eriod we find that the 
human interest has grown by leaps and bounds. Super- 
natural worlds recede into background. The divine ele- 
ment gets inextricably mixed up with the human. Man’s 
life gets more complicated and varied. The wealth and 
diversity of legends in the Mahabharata bear testimony to 
this fact. Let us take a few concrete cases of genial 
humour. Kaca, the son of the preceptor of the Gods 
approaches ^ukra, the tutor of the Demons, as a disciple 
with a view to learn the secret of immoratality. He finds 
that the best wny to wring out the secret from jfukra 
is to W'in the heart (not as a lover) of his only daughter 
Devayani. The Demons foresee the result and try to 
prevent it. In the end however he accomplishes his objeet. 
Then comes the parting scene and Devayani implores Kaea 
not to desert her, reminding him of the obligations she 
had bestowed upon him. The comedy is that all attempts 
to destroy him prove in the end so man}- steps helping 
him onwards in the task. Conversely each attempt of the 
maiden to save the life of her lover ultimately leads her 
to keen disappointment. She is befooled by her own 
actions. We laugh and at the same time sympathise with 
her lot. In this she may be compared with Malvolio in 
Twelfth Night. It is the pure type of humour. We ad- 
mire the many sterling qualities of Kaca in spite of the 
little trick he plays. The deception is so perfect that we 
forget its ethical value and have no heart to condemn him- 
Human nature is so constituted that it is impossibln to 
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conceive any society free from such harmless tricks^ A 
sane moralist will wisely wink at it. The relation of 
brother and sister that Kaca establishes between himself 
and the maiden shows his wit. The West might declare, 
him ‘callous’ and dub him ‘unchi valrous’, its outlook being 
different. Supernatural element in the stor}’ is quite 
appropriate to the ‘setting’. 

, The anecdote of the ram having for its parallel the 
conjugal life of King Yayati is also funny. The King 
has his counter part Cyavana of the earlier period so far 
as rejuvenation is concerned. Both may be ultimately 
traced back to the sun growing decrepit in winter at the 
end of every year. One can enjoy the story better if 
he is ignorant of its origin. This is a sort of ‘Pathetic 
fallacy’ in the province of humour. The career of ^ik- 
handin may be compared with that of Kaca. Both are 
humourous on account of the situation : dialogue is sub- 
ordinated to it. We might believe full well that ‘She- 
■ he’ did not know what the consummation of marriage meant. 
Under these circumstances ^ikhandin meets his spouse 
on the first night. What a 'mock tragi-eomedy. is here ! 
How wonderfully worked by the intrigue of the queen ! 
The riddle of she marrying another she was solved with 
the help of the supernatural and the logical tragic conse- 
quences were averted. This is certainly a drawback. 
Poor Yaksa had to keep himself indoors for shame till 
^ikhandin’s death. 

The early boyhood of Awatthaman presents to us a 
simple picture of a child’s jolly life and ignorance which 
is a real bliss. His spirit becomes buoyant and he 
begins to dance with wild glee on drinking the mixture 
of rice powder and water, believing it to be milk. The 
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bumotir is innocent with a toucli of the patiietic. Both 
are blended together with the greatest artistic skill. 
Little does he suspect that his mother had cheated him* 
He has no idea of the effects of poverty on daily life. 
Here also there is an element of harmless deception. 
We pass on to the ichneumon half of whose body was of 
gold as a result of staying in the house of a i>ious and 
poor sage. In the course of Bajasuya sacrifice 
performed by Dharma it makes its appearance and mocks 
at the grand pageant. It is all a farce, a mere show, 
hollow and unsubstantial at bottom. Our laughter is 
mixed with surprise, bitterness and disappointment. It 
makes us uneasy. An unexpected shock is given to our 
feelings because our normal standard of measuring the 
value of things is dislocated. Rajasuya entails such a 
vast di&i)iaeement imd labour that %ve think its merit must 
be the greatest. The result is quite different. There 
are a number of invectives hurled by Durycdhana at 
Dharma and Krsna. W e might quote one 

The two banners (emblems) one of the religion and 
the other of the wine shop, are cleverly brought together. 
A virtuous man would be the last person to make a 
show of his piety and attract the attention of the public. 
It is only possible in a fraudulent person who makes piety 
a regular trade with a view to earn money'. He must 
catch the guileless people with external symbols : ashes, 
rosary, ku?a grass etc. What about the life of such 
a person ! His sins are to be as carefully covered as his 
piety is exposed. He must put on the garb of perfect, 
innocence. This attitude is well represented in the silent 
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aiid stiir the cat waiting for its prey. ' 

Nahusa and Indrani episode is another example of 
humour due to situation. It is tragic. The newly ap- 
pointed Indra is eager to meet old Indrani. He violently 
orders the sage to quicken his pace, kicking him at the 
head. Such is his intrepid and burning lust ! Headlong 
he rushes to his doom. He gets the wages of sin. We 
are reminded of the Biblical phrase. ‘He shall hurl down 
the mighty from their seats and exalt them of low degree.’ 
Birth of Karna is due to the same indiscriminate curiosity 
that prompted Eve to pluck the fruit. The Indian Eve 
had to suffer a good deal for it- The raillery of Draupadi 
and Bhima in Maya-Sabha is ingenious and full of wit. 
The bewildered and confused movements of Duryodhana 
through the various parts of the building suggest the 
course of his whole life. It is strewn with pit- fails 
ail oyer. Now his head would meet a stone wall 
or a pillar, at another time he would plunge him- 
self in a bogus pond only to fall flat on the ground. There 
is a series of accidents each closely following the other. 
His rivals taunt him with choice words (son of a blind 
man etc.) and laugh without restraint. There is a malice in 
it. If Duryodhana were their friend it would have been 
all right. We cannot be so free, for it is painful. The 
intimations of ugly future hover round our mind in a 
faint inanner. We are more grave than jolly. The mur- 
der of Ki'caka in the capital of the King of Virata gives 
a combination of the terrible and the humourous. This 
stands on a higher level than the fall of Nahusa inasmuch 
as the supernatural interest is totally absent. There is 
pathos in the incident. The place and time of the 
rendezvous are cunningly selected. The approach and 
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the wooing of the passionate and haughty lover send 
through us an extraordinary ■ thrill. Our laughter is 
smothered, choked within us. Then follows a struggle 
grim and great at dead of night. . How silently is the 
whole plot worked up I We owe the wonderful situation 
to patience and meekness on the part of the heroine. 
Mock wooing tends to produce mock humour. If Kicaka 
were simply a Sir Toby he would have given us a less serious 
comedy. It will be noted that almost every type of 
humour displayed in the epic carries a moral with it. 
In fact the moralistic vein is more marked. Life is 
looked upon as a tiny fragment in infinite series. The 
West on the contrary has a different outlook. Thej^ can 
look upon the short span of humon course as one complete 
whole, detached from the past and future. This is due 
to their analytical bent. That is why Carlyle is awfully 
serious to the average mind in the West. 

Let us now examine the works of Sanskrit Dra- 
matistsfi. Kalidasa is at his best in Malavikagnimitra. It, 
is a pure comedy tending towards farce. The dialogue 
in the first Act is a master piece. Ganadasa and Hara- 
datta the royal musicians are apparently goaded on to 
quarrel by Vidusaka. Both are chafing and fretting. 
The elder queen when called upon to adjudicate their 
claims becomes nervous and full of Jealous thoughts. Her 
womanly instincts at once smell something nauseous. She 
tries to sound the female ascetic who is in the camp of 
the queen’s rivals. She dare not speak out her own mind 
to the king and put a cheek to the procedure. Even 
Ganadasa, her protege, does not understand her and 
gets excited. The fool, the king and the ascetic feign 



ignorance and act like simple-minded beings. She is 
caught unawares. She wriggles hard to escape but in vain. 
All retreats are rigorousty blocked. She has to yield at 
last. It is her desperate resistance that heightens the 
comic, even as it does the tragic under the different circum- 
stances. The fool’s contention, that the musicians are 
paid fat salaries with a view to give the Court occasional 
fight shows, is humorous and at the same time logical. 
Not a- word is there without any siguiflcancd. The younger 

queen is haughty, vain, intelligent and full of wits. Her 

position in the Drama is such that we get sharp satire 

from her. Under more favourable conditions her per- 
formance would have been genial and mild. 

Owing to Indian conception of womanhood current 
in those days it was difficult for a maiden to show The 
flash of genius. Hence we notice little vivacity of spirit, 
sportfulness and gaiety in a heroine, who is awaiting her 
match. She is like a doll managed by the owner. Her 
companions are endowed with all these qualities in abun- 
dance. A virtuous maiden was expected to cultivate the 
supreme quality of shyness which was looked upon as 
her greatest ornament. Fortunately mamed women 
were allowed greater liberty. Compare Sakuntala of 
first three Acts with, that of the fifth. Iravati uses her 
freedom with a vengeance. When the king enquires 
whether Malavika’s soul is aching she remarks 

The king tries to propitiate her, 

but such is her fury that she ridicules him and is on the 
point of giving him a graceful beating with her displaced 
o-irdle ^ P Omng to this violence the pro- 

posal of the fool to take recourse to has no scope. 
The irony is, Iravati accepts it. 
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The trick of serpent-bite is exeeutetl with inasteiij* 
skill by the fool who solemnly requests the king to take 
care of his mother after death. Nipunika is not behind 
the fool in point of wit, she seeing him dosing while on 
duty as a sentinel remarks 

The smile excellently portrays the posture of the 
fool giving us at the same time a vivid idea of his idle and 
easy life at the court. It must be admitted in his^ defence 
however, that he was earning his bread by exercising his 
nimble brains on behalf of the king and at times his 
person was molested while he was discharging his duties. 
T\[ot altogether an envious position ! She conceives a 
capital joke to frighten the fool. The serpentine rod is 
thrown upon his body. It creates such a ferment and 
confusion that the secret of serpent-bite leaks out un- 
consciously from him. We ivish the dramatist had given us 
a pitched battle of words between l^ipunika and the fool. 
It would have been a feast right royal. She outfools the 
fool here. When at last her elder queen hands over 
Malavika to the king, he shows signs of shyness. On this 

the fool remarks 

This last touch is fascinating. The king is a new 
teidpgioom indeed, every time that he marries a new 
star The whole piece from end to end is iirofusely en- 
riched with such light bubbles. 

In Vikramorvasiya and tiakuntala the plot does 
not allow him to keep in the same strain. He becomes 
more serious. T-ear’s tragic suffering and the subsequent 
derangement may be fitly compared with that of 
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Pururavas. Both are fully conscious of their dignity c/. 
w ^ w w.^orq;’ ...- 

gjsigr Jt JRwr^criftt qc3[f Mifii dsf^f. Both have 

brought upon their heads the misfortune, by their 
own folly. Both are more sinned against their sinning. 
The mock trial in Lear has its counterpart in the decep- 
tion of the king. In both sanity projects itself into 
insanity, producing an effect half comic, half tragic. 
Above all this is in perfect harmony with the laws g,. 
psychology. If the fool had attended the king and throwir 
in a few words by way of comment as is done in Lear the. 
dramatic effect would have been marvellous. The want 
is partly supplied b}?- Prakrta songs. His very voice 
mockingly lures him on to disappointment and misery 
cf. ?ST 1 uirr ^ WKciT mr 

The last act, however, comes in as a sudden sur- 
prise. Nothing can be more dragging and dreary than 
it. This is due to the shackles of convention that dis- 
figure Art everywhere. 

Eatnavali belongs to the same class as Malavikagnimitra. 
Its humour is pretty. The fool is somewhat dull-witted. 
Vasavadatta is a replica of Iravati. The chatter of 
Sarika is likened by the fool to the chant of vedie verses 
sung by a learned Brahmana, an improvement on the vedic 
simile of frogs. We might be sure that with the progress 
of the science of music there was a change in the method of 
singing holy Mantras. Kings, accustomed to listen to soft 
and delicate voice of the couTtezans during the elassicaj 
period, must have dispensed with the services of croaking 
and droning priests. The fool like an orthodox Brahmana 
that he is, becomes angry at the encroachment upon the 
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privileges of his clan committed by the bird who is 
doubly incompetent being a women of an out-caste tribe. 
Susarigata the friend of Ratnavaii befools completely 
the king and the fool. This is the converse of the 
fool frightening Malavika with the object of pleasing 
his master. The disguise intrigue hatched by Sagarika 
is cleverly frustrated by the queen. The king thinking 
he is courting his fiance unreservedly pours out his 
heart before Vasavadatta, the queen. The fool being 
off his guard, takes to mud slinging cf. 






. # ■ 

This wanton assault brings the nemesis. The king 
is indeed above the law. He can only be punished indirectly. 
So his nance is carried off to the harem jail along with 
the fool, jffrcchakatika covers a wider field. It intro- 
duces us to the gamblers, thieves, ambitious soldiers, 
hangers-on at the Court, merchants and public women. 
Farce, tragedy and comedy are all rolled into one in this 
play. We are glad to see ourselves moving amongst common 
people. Our interest in their fortune is naturally vital. 
The play abounds with wits and puns of all sorts. The 
pathos of innocent childhood is vividly painted with a 
few strokes. Rohasena is crying for a gold cart to play 
with, seeing the same in the house of a rich neighbour. 
On looking at Yasantasena, he asks 
^f%tT I | sripifr fit air 

p. 


The dialogue shows his power of observation. He 
has the good sense to understand that there is something 
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awkward with regard to the gift of ornaments made by 
the heroine, who was shedding tears. Straight- way he 
rejects it. What splendid sacrifice is here ! In a way 
his obstinacy and weeping lead us to Asvatthaman cry- 
ing for milk. The fool is not a mere hanger-on but a 
devoted friend as in King Lear. Samvahaka the gambler 
installs himself in a statueless temple in the place of 
the deity marching into it with feet turned the other 
way to elude the pursuit of his creditors. But with the 
first tinkle of dice his gambling spirit is up and he can- 
not help crying ’tr Such is the force of habit, 

iiakara with his mock heroic expressions supplies suffi- 
cient material for horse laughter which is easy to iiivCke. 
The dramatist has simply to put certain, facts and state- 
ments which are obviously incongrucous into the mouth 
of aridiculous character. This kind of laughter is mainly 
intended to placate the groundings who form the bulk 
of the audience. It is his duty to see that they do not 
go away from the theatre sullen and discontented. Kunti 
running away from Eavana and the monkey god forcibly 
carrjnng off Subhadra illustrate this. Note that iSakara’s 
courtship in the first Act is quite regular- He complains 
of the burning sensation in the heart caused by passion. 
He talks of sleepless nights. He describes her manifold 
charms and excellences to his companion. The jingling 
noise of her anklets in the course of her flight captivates 
his heart. Finally as a noble lover he offers the best thing 
he possesses to the heroine in exchange for the pleasure 
of her company. How excellent is the parody ! So vain 
and empty-headed is he that he has the audacity to 
identify himself with god Vasudeva. This must have 
suggested to Bana the folloTOng expression when diseours- 
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ing on tlie evils of wealth and power JTJrsr %5n^1>T^5- 

beeomes grim and cruel when his wooing falls flat. 
The garden scene in the 8th Act is the continuation 
of the same type of courtship. It is conventional for the 
hero to brood on his lady love in the comijany of Ms 
confidante after the first interview. Vasantasena is 
enshrined in his heart. He forgets, however, to allude 
to his emaciated form, sleepless nights, the southern 
breeze loaded with exciting fragrance and the five flowery 
arrows of cupid. Probably he is incapable of subtle 
hypocrisy. We wish, however, that he should have given 
less of plain foolery and added something to our knowledge 
of the love sick condition of his heart. He, doubtless, 
gives us new information about the method of improving 
our vocal music, but then he does not sing of the afflictions 
due to love. He is not altogether without understanding. 
When Vita brings the report of a demoness after talking 
with the heroine he exclaims : 

When he sees her, he behaves like a genuine lover. Pros- 
tration and declaration of voluntary servitude are duly 
executed. He displays simple cunning by advising his 
servant to kill her having covered her body with a sheet 
in order to escape the notice of divine witnesses. This is 
perfectly in keeping with his purely physical conception 
of the Universe. Pseudo religion resorts to such mean 
tricks to deceive the gods and friends. He can be matched 
against Cloten in ‘Cymbeline’. He will certainly emerge 
victorious in the contest. Both are spumed and insulted 
by their fiances ; both are haughty, vain and cowardly. 


Greatness is thrust upon both as a result of their royal 
connection which they vaunt in an out of season ; both 
resolve to take revenge on their fiances in different 'vvays ; 
both are made of gross earth. But Oloten is simple 
foolish, nothing while Sahara is something more. He 
has a Protean mind that assumes countless forms and a 
wayward fancy that mystifies- There is something in- 
finite, transcendental in him, which makes him a cousin 
of Hamlet. Cioten lacks this and therefore fails- Bakara 
is a through cynic mocking and rediculing everything 
in the world not excluding himself e. g. ^ tirr ^ 
U5 

Obviously a nice fling at the superstious beliefs of 
the people espicially of the Brahmana period as the word 

signifies. When he seeing a huge procession gathered 
to witnesss the execution of Carudatta wonders . tr fr 

A rare faculty is this of looking upon one self objec- 
tively 1 Such novel jokes endear him to the reader as well 
as the audience. 

The somnambulistic activity of the fool is unique 
in its conception. The coolness and ready wit of Shar- 
vilaka, the robber, are admirable. Note how he warms 
his palm and quietly accepts the gift from the pious 
Brahmana. The fool has also some witty remarks ex- 
clusively reserved for the satisfaction of the groundlings. 
The sight of Vasantasena’s mother provokes his fancy. 
Observes he ^ h ^ ^ ^ 

%% m On learning that the venerable mother 

is suffering from periodic fever he prays 
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The mother's death would be the gala-day for a thousand 
jackals says he hinting that she deserves early death. 
They must have enjoyed this immensely and roared at 
the top of their voice For the cultured he displays a 
subtle type of humour. When Carudatta and the heroine 
are engaged in offering mutual apology for committing 
imaginary offences, he promptly interrupts them, prevent- 
ing their further indulgence in euphemistic and courtly 
phrases for which he has no patience, m 

#«jji g?% 

^udraka can be fitly called the prince of laughter 
He easily surpasses all Sanskrit dramatists and can claim 
kinship with Shakespere. We pass on to Mudra— Rak- 
sasa a serious play. The interest in the play would 
have been greatly improved if the same theme had been 
handled by ^udraka. 

Here is an example of a drama spoiled by rigidty 
and terseness. It is too logical and polemic in its tone. 
Didactic element is too prominent and direct. He has 
apparently an axe to grind. This propaganda is always 
a serious handicap to the highest form of art. The mo- 
ment an author becomes a moralist or a partj^ to some 
propaganda he loses the sympathy of the reader and 
becomes a positive nuisance and a bore, if he carries his 
mission too far. That is why Browning palls on the 
mind of his readers. Yisakhadatta belongs to the same 
category. In the mass of grim political intrigues there 
are occasional flashes of light. When reporting how he 
came by the ring the spy observes. cresi? 

.. ,#V ,^- T i 
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TKe simile is supremely felicitous. The noiseless mo- 
tion, timidity and coyness of a young bride are effectively 
superimposed upon the behaviour of the ring. The spy 
carpenter decorates the outer arch and informs Canakya 
of it. The latter showers praise upon him assuring him 
q5gnT3uf^«*rfe The beauty of this ironical 
expression is half lost as it is reported. The dialogue be- 
tween Ksapanaka and Siddharthaka is an attempt at 
humour. The lovely passage makes 

the failure not dishonourable. In other places it is dismal’ 
TTis imagination retreats like the bashful bride when 
confronted with a comic situation. 

Bhavabhuti who competes with Kalidas as a Dra- 
matist, stands very low as a humourist. He is a great 
psychologist but shuns the province of humour. Naturally 
his scholarship becomes oppressive, his scientific dissection 
of the inner motives, intolerable. Nothing would have 
been lost if he had made Lava and Kusa more childish 
instead of making them talk like scholars. This would 
have positively improved our interest in the play. There 
m only one oasis in the whole desert. When venerable 
Vasistha enters Yalmiki’s hermitage with his wife and 
the queen dowager there is a stir in the student circle. 
Soudhataki is struck at the awful majesty and the long 
beard of the old sage. His companion administers to 
him a sharp rebuke for using profane language. But 
Soudhataki ’s childish curiosity is not to be so easily 
suppressed. Says he ft# 

In Malati Madhava he is not handicapped by a serious 
theme. The plot is imaginary ; but Malati is as stiff as 
Sita. The hero is a veritable drone. She is so much 
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Gbsessed with the idea of maidenly etiquette that her 
youthful vivacity is completely killed. He seems to have 
taken an over dose of Logie and Philosophy. He proves 
by his actions and words that too much learning is also 
a dangerous thing. The scene in the 7th Act is full of 
great possibilities. The situation is quite humourous, 
yet the dramatist has mishandled it. Madayantika’s por- 
trait is revolting. The vulgarity is sickening. This 
proves his inaptitude to delight the audience with innocent 
fun. 

The supernatural element is too unwieldy. It does 
not add anything to our interest unlike Garbha-JSTataka in 
Uttararamearita. The play is like a puppet show with 
Kamandaki as the wire-puller. It is exactly this wire- 
pulling that has made Mudraraksasa flat. 

Venl-Samhara stands on a higher level than the last 
two plays. The dialogue between Bhanumati and her 
maid is being overheard by Duryodhana. The misinter- 
pretation of the dream of the queen by Duryodhana is 
tragi-comic. The dialogue in the last Act between Dharma 
and Raksasa is based on misunderstanding and ignorance 
of the former. The time was critical. The whole issue 
was to be decided by the single combat between Bhima 
and Duryodhana, who were equally matched. The result 
of the contest was of tremendous concern to Dharma. 
His anxiety was highly strung. No wonder therefore that 
he blindly gulps down with zeal the information brought 
bj" an eye witness. The spy’s machiavellian craft succeeds 
loo well with pious Dharma. The pair can be fairly 
matched with lago and the Moor. Raksasa has all subtle 
and malicious cunning possessed by the villain of 
Dbarma believes like Athello that all people 
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are like kimself simple and straight. Both the villains 
pose as friends and benefactors of their victims. The 
spy artfully paves the ground gsirdt 

and then lays the trap g 



After this follows the lamentation of Draupadi and 
Dharma. What an excellent mockery ! The obsequies are 
sharply followed by the fierce embrace that Drama gives to 
his own brother in his mad fury. It is a just 
consummation to the whole show. The idea no doubt 
suggests a different type of embrace viz. Dhrtarastra 
hugging the iron statue of Bhima taking it to be the living 
personage, (^ompare Posthumous striking down Imogen 
his wedded lady in Cymbeline with this incident. 

Balaramayana is an example of tinsel art, belonging to 
the period of decay in Sanskrit literature. The puns and 
jokes have nothing original in them. They are childish and 
ludicrous. The dramatic situations are borrowed from 
Bhavabhuti. Garbha-hTataka is a sheer nonsence and the 
mechanical figure of Sita is disgusting. Ravana’s wailings, 
faints and deceptions are all to no purpose. He copies 
only the defects of Bhavabhuti in their worst form. There 
is plenty of Abhasa ^rhgara which spoils the whole 
drama. In point of style he may be compared with' 
Marlowe. There is reason to believe that the play was not 
meant for representation on the stage. 

The shorter plays Prahasana, Bhana and others are 
coarse and vulgar. Their obscenity is well known. They 
were written for the amusement of low people. 

Sanskrit Dramatists had to follow certain rules and 
conventions. The result was the^ had to report many a 



fascinating scenes and actions instead of showing them on 
the stage. This want of action is responsible for the loss 
of pretty wits and jokes. The play becomes more dignified 
but the interest wanes. For example Nandana courting 
his newly married wife, Makaranda personating Malali and 
the stout bride kicking him back in response at the first 
interview would be immensely delightful on the stage. 

Mahakavyas are stately and grave. The dialogue is 
rare, the major portion being in the form of a narrative. 
The form is too stiff and wooden to allow scope for light- 
heartedness. Their main purpose is description of seasons, 
sports, battles, cities and marriage festivals. The picnics 
and watersports with ladies are conventionallj' set forth. 
Genuine humour cannot be found there. Equally 
important are the moral and philosophic precepts with 
which the work is strewn all over. Out of 1600 verses of 
Bisupalavadha we get a fine joke in one verse only, 
omitting of course the inferior pranks and phrases of the 
lovers 

fqr: i 

Old royal maid is wonderfully suggestive and superb. 
Other Kavyas show the same tendency. 

Sanskrit literature has an inexhaustible fund of stray 
verses bearing on different topics. Owing to the flexible 
nature of words and their sense we have countless puns. 
Subtle and pure type of humour is not wanting. A 
particular mood is finely delineated mider given 
circumstances, cf. 
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In prose B ana stands on a high pedestal. In subtle 
wit he is a match for any writer in the world’s literature. 
It can be only enjoyed by the cultured. Let us see 

In Harsa Carita he describes the mares rolling on 
saffrom fields with a view to win the love of the hors es of 
the Sun. The toilette is undertaken of course to enhance 
their beauty and power of attraction. This Coquetry 
raises the whole feminine world before our vision wiih all 
its blandishments, petty tricks, Jealousies and nimble 
activities to hoodwink and capture the opposite sex. 

The description of the old man in the temple of Oan- 
dika is a masterpiece of humour. To quote the most powerful 
phrase 

The horse bachelorship is an excellent conception. This 
shows beyond doubt that deep and profound study of 
human nature is essential to create pure Joy. Bana is 
never boisterous or vulgar. The force of his humour and 
wit lies in the extraordinary calmness and tranquility of 
his writings silently working on our minds. His serenity 
is undisturbed. At the time of his first visit to the court 
of Harsa he reveals this peculiar trait in his character. 
He levels down all malicious and wicked attacks on his gay 
and youthful conduct by one light stroke 

Writers on dramaturgy and poetics have relegated 
Hasya Rasa to an obscure place. It is no doubt sub- 
divided into six kinds each depending upon the special 
physical reaction manifested by the face, hands and feet. 
Then again it is either caused by looking at others or 
oneself. These may be good, middling or low persons. 
This sort of theory is mathematical but of little practical 
utility. One can easily see that too much study of 
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grammatical science has made many a scholar unfit to 
appreciate what genuine humour is. In fact grammar 
dominates and warps their outlook giving rise to erroneous 
judgment in all departments of poetic criticism. They 
have lost sight of the fact that the sphere of grammar is 
strictly limited. They wax eloquent while treating the 
erotic and heroic sentimenls, but for the humorous they 
have little interest. Mammata cites the following illustration 
of Hasya Rasa m ^ w I 

We pity him for the blindness of vision, Jagannatha the 
greatest modern critic fares no bet (er. 

^ qr ^ II , 

The second example that he gives is superior ef; 

Generally Hasya comes in as a minor in the erotic 
or heroic. The reason is that the bulk of classical lite- 
rature is written under royal patronage. The rigidity 
of the institution of caste must have surely narrowed the 
vision of the authors after the composition of the “Clay 
Cart.’ A humorist ought to possess breadth of outlook 
This can be acquired by a free intercourse with sundry 
grades of people following various pursuits in life. The. 
freshness, originality of description, vigour and human 
interests; these traits in Sana’s writing can be directly 
traced to the wide field of social contact that he enjoyed 
during his youthful days. We might make a similar 
remark about Sildraka. 

On the other hand those authors who remained aloof 
from the general public could give us nothing but eonven- 
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tional and monotonous puns and jokes which were dubbed 
literary but were life -less and without any fragrance. 

The sentiment of humour is very subtle in its nature. 
The qualities of head and heart are needed. It is easy 
to write a philosophic sermon. It is not difficult to rouse 
the feelings of love and mercy. Heroic spirit may be 
infused by using catchwords. But to produce pure and 
hearty laugh one must have a rare combination of virtues. 

A humorist is a great social worker. He makes men 
wiser by his gentle and quiet ways while cheering and 
reviving their spirits. He purges their hearts of all that 
is base and unclean. He teaches them the art of life in 
this world. Humanity owes him much. 
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b'ANKARA AND THE UPNl$ADS. 

Baghuvara Milthulal Shastri, M. A., M. 0. L., 
V edania-tlrtha, etc,, Lecturer in Sanskrii, Allahabad 
University. 

acSTI^-fwgicrnC <f ^ trot ITJOT II 

^ 'ON 

Principal Vidhu?ekhara Bliattacarja of the Visva- 
Bharati has, during the last several years, made certain 
contributions" regarding the present subject. He holds 
such views as promise to shake the very foundations of the 
tradition. Other scholars®, to most of whom he owes a 
good deal, have also expressed similar views, but not so 
profusely. 


1. iw diifi'Ttra#; 1 

2. (a) ^^Sankara commentaries on tite Upanisads^ Sir Asutosh Mookerjee 

Silver Jubilee Vol. TIL ii. pp, 101 — 110; 

(??) ^^Tlie Gandapada-Karika on the Mandukya UpaEisad : Proceedings of 
the Second Oriental Conference, Calcutta (1922)* pp. 439 — 461; 

(<?) '^^The Manclukja Upanisad and Gaudapada Karikas^^• ^The Indian 
Historleal quarterly, Calcutta, Vol. I, No. 1, March 1925 and No. 2, 
June 1925. 

I ha ‘^0 known liothmg of his ^^Agamasastra of Gaudapada ^ 1 so very often referred 
to in these three papers. - 

3. (n) Dr. Paul Beussen’s ^^Philosophy of the Upauisads’^ (1908) and 

(b) His ‘^Sy^’tem of the Vedanta'^ (1912), both ia English Translations; 

(c) Von Masf^alleser ^^Ber Altere Vedanta ' ^ (My access has been confined 
to Br» I». B, Barnett note on It in the J. E, A. S , 1910, pp. 1- 61— 1365, 

owing to my ignorance of any Biiropean language other than English). 

(f?) Louis Be La Vallee Paussin ‘‘Buddhist Notes: Vedanta and Buddhism’^, 
'• I?nd, pp* 129— 140. , ■- 

(eV Pandit Sridhara Sastri Pathaka'^s Sanskrit Summary of his paper on 
‘‘The pada and Vakya Bhasyas of Eenopauls’ad ■ ' : Proceedings of the 
First Oriental Conference. Poona (1919), Vol. I, pp. NCVIII— NCIX; 

{/) Sanskrit preface to the Svetasvataropanisad by the Auandasrama ‘Sastris; 
(ff) Surendranath Dasgaptas ‘‘History of Indian Philosophy (1922), Vol. 1, 
ch, X; etc. 
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In the secpel [ will try to lay down, as literally as 
possible, the divergent ideas of these several seholars and 
mainly of the learned Principal, in so far as they are 
opposed to traditional or popular belief, and to assign their 
respective value according to the evidence available and 
accessible to me. 

jPart I — Coioittiehtaries. 

1. Let us start with “‘Sankara’s commentaries on the 
Upanisads.” Mr. Bhattacarya says, ......We have strong 

reasons to believe that some of the commentaries of the 
IJpanisads which are said to be the works of the great 
^aiakara are really hot so, as will be evident in the course 
of this paper. This statement is to be examined in what 

- follows. 

A Peep into the Principles of Criticism. 

2. Dr. Deussen has laid down the criticism for judging 
Sankara’s authorship of a particular work as follows: — 

“His master piece is the commentary on the Brahma- 

Sutras... a safe standard by which the genuineness 

of the other works attributed to ^aukara, the minor 
writings, as well as the commentaries to the IJpanisads, 

may subsequently be tested..... The commentaries 

published in the Bibl. Ind. (Yol. 11., Ill, VII , VIII) to 
BrJiadarmyaha, Ghandogyd, Aibnreya, ^veta- 

svatara, Ua', Kena, Katha, Prama, Miindaha, Manduhya, 
are handed down under Sankara’s name,- it is remarkable 
that Kausitaki is not among them [25 According to Weber 
he also commented on Kausitaki; yet this statement must 
be erroneous}. Besides these he is said to have commented 
on AiharmkhM Nrsinihatapanlya and Atharvasiras,”^ 


1. p. 101, n]ide eit sitpra note 2 (a), 

2 , p* 37, n. S{b). 
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In another place he says, ‘‘The cominentarieS, however, 
on the eleven Upanisads named are to be attributed in 
part probably not to Sankara himself, but merely to his 
S(Jhool, since the explanations given in the Upanisad com- 
mentaries often fail to agree with those in the commentary 
on the Sutras.”^ 

From these quotations it is clear that, in Deussen’s 
opinion, Sankara’s authorship of certain Upanisad com- 
mentaries may be discredited merely on the basis of their 
failure to agree with the Brahmasutra Bhasya. But the 
latter which he styles as a “safe standard” is, according 
to his own view, not genuine, as would appear from his 
following words: — 

“Sankara’s commentary has, there is reason to believe 
suffered many interpolations, particularly in the first part 

. additions from a foreign hand — commenting 

on Prama 5, 5,”^ 

Thai such verdicts, based as they are on subjective 
grounds more than on objective ones, are bound to be 
arbitrary will be illustrated by Professor DeuSsen’s 
criticism on Jsankara’s double interpretation of the Ananda- 
mayadhikarana,’* It will not be here out of place to quote, 
in its connection, the last paragraph of the fifth section 
under Chapter IX of the same book, where he saj’s 

“Either the latter interpretation is due to a later inter- 
polator, not to sa a kara, in which case the commentary to 
the Taittiriya-Upanisad also must not be attributed to 

1. p. 30, n.3(a). 

2. pp. 2S' — 29, vide b. 3(b). 

3. Bralima&utras I. i. — 19, 
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him, or it is Sankara’s : in the latter case, we may suppose 
that he copied the first interpretation given to the separate 
Siitras from an earlier commentator (a possiblity, which 
would be of great importance for the character of his 
whole work, cf. notes 17, 45), or we can also suppose, that 
Sankara disagrees with Badarayana here, that he therefore 
interprets the Siitras first in Badrayana’s sense, and then 
rejects this interpretation, in order to give another in its 
place in the sense of which he finally interprets the Sutras 
as the standard authority of the school consciously changing 
their original meaning/ 

These are in part, the details of the very first of the 
many cases of interpolations^ suggected by him. His 
own examination of this single case proposes no less than 
three possible alternatives ; and if we incline the second 
alone with the traditional view or even the third, to the con- 
clusion of the first due to the last two open courses which 
have a greater probability, there will hardly remain any 
ground to prove it to be a case of interpolation at all. 
Grave criticism can be similarly raised against Deussen’s 
hypothesis of interpolations in the ^ariraka-Bhasya; and 
we have graver reasons to think against a reconstruction 
of i^ahkara ’s original work than of the Mahabharata in the 
words of Dr. M. Winternitz, who observes : — 

‘‘Every endeavour to reconstruct ..in its original 

shape will always be attended by so great an element of 
arbitrariness that it can only have a purely subjective 
value 

1. pp. 139—140, no, 3(b) . 

2. lUd. y'p. 28—29. 

3. history of Indian Literature ’ Tol. I, translated by Mrs, .....Ketkar* Calcutta 
University (1927}/p. 328^ : y 
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If, however, the argument for interpolations be pressed 
hard, then it cannot be said that the gemiineness of other 
works associated with Sankara’s name can be tested by 
his ^^ariraka-Bhasya, unless and until the original shape or 
the nucleus of the latter is finally fixed or decided by an 
agreement of all scholars traditional as well as critical, 
which is practically quite hopeless. 

Therefore, little weight ought to be attached to the 
so-called strong reasons doubting Sankara’s authorship of 
any one of these commentaries, if those reasons happen to 
be decidedly of an arbitrary' character. 

Kenopanisad-Bhasyas. 

3. No\v we should turn back to the learned Principal’s ‘ 
first paper. 

In the first place he says that the Pada-BMsya alone 
and not the Vahya-BMsya on the Kenopanisad is by 
Sankara. His view is not original in so far as it was 
already suggested^ by Pandita ^ridhara Pathaka, ^astri 
of Poona. Only the summary of the latter’s Sanskrit paper 
appeared in the proceedings of the First Oriental Con- 
ference (1919), where he says that the style of the com- 
mentary quotations and vigorous 


1 See Mr. Vidhu-Sekhara’s first paper, p. 102, (a. 2(a). ), where he is ausstating 
the fact in saying that the Sastri has shown further that the 'sentence commentary ' 
is by one who ascended Sankara ’s seat, where as the Sastri has merely 

thrown a conjecture to that effect, , but has proved nothing further, as will be clear 
from hi-s following words: 

1 ..jai# ^ 


fenffsira k ^ ^ 



This, however, amounts to nothing beyond a mere speculation. 
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array of arguments of either side 

are adduced by him as the chief among the internal reasons 
’ 3 ^F^ctTF%) and that the non-reference, in 
the two commentaries of each other 
the non-mention of the terms Patla-bhasya and Vahya- 
IMfya, etc. (m are exhibited to be 

the chief of the external reasons (^: ip^Tct^fr The 

worthlessness of the Sastrl's reasoning so far is too obvious 
to require any discussion by way of separate refutation, 
and clearly shows that he has hardly established anything 
on such a flimsy foundation. 

4. Mr. Bhattacarya has almost repeated the same 

story in saying, “ Nobody seems to have any explanation 

to offer as to why one of them should be called ‘Word 
commentary’ and the other ‘Sentence commentary.’ Both 
the works bear the same author’s name, and as it is ‘absurd’ 
to believe that one and the same person should indulge 
in the ‘pleasure’ of writing twm commentaries on the same 
work, as explanation has been sought for, in vain, in the 
assumption that it was owing to the ‘desire’ of the author 
for ‘dealing’ with the text in two different ways. But the 
internal evidence is ‘strongly’ against ‘it’/ for not only is 

yf It cannot be made out liere as to bow tbe difference, if any, of language and 
arfunient goes against the so calleJ ^explanation^ (for the pronoun ‘it ■ can stand only 
for the word ‘explanation ^ in the above sentence) and nor against the common author- 
ship of the two Bhasyas, provided that such an internai evidence were cogent enough 
to lay aside the popular belief. 

The difference of style or language or argument, too, unless it shows a wide gulf 
counts never as a serious argu:nent for the different authorship of two works, and may 
be due to their production by the same author at different periods of life or in 
different moods or under different circumstances. 

My own conclusion after a thorough and* comparative study of both has been as 
follows,: — ■■ ■; '■ • ' 

The two Bhasyas are not complementary to each other, nor is the latter a supple- 
ment of the former; but both are self-sufficient and more or less iadeoendeat of each 
other. In places, however, one answers the other in words, ideas and even style to 
some length. Differciic^fi may he treated as optional explamtions from out and the 
same exponent as aha found in other commentanes of sanJeara,^ 

I used the third eebtion (1909) of the Anandasrama, and found that the text of 
both requires revision after the collation of all available Mss. 
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the language in the two commentaries different but also 
the argument.’’ 

5. Further, he says, ""even Lhe great ‘^anlmra’s well- 
known vieivs are misrepresented in the ‘Sentence Gommen- 
tary%” and, as an illustration to prove his point, he quotes 
only in one solitary case^, the explanation^ of the two com- 
mentaries. But we are quite at a loss to understand as 
to how and what well-knoton views of Sankara are mis- 
represented in the vdkya-hhasya on the disputed passage 
or elsewhere. 

6. He, however, reads their mutual contradiction from 
the different treatment of the textual words and 

as ?rrq; “relating to Brahma, the supreme self” 

ancl sisr^ 'TCTCTr'TgrsfRsti “we have told etc.’ 

in the Pada-BMsya, and as “concerning 

the philosopher caste” and j ?rw% f| I %jr i 3^ 

J®rr*i5tT^s|^4 “We will tell thee, etc.” 


1. ?r fipf (iv, ?=32). 

®x ®v 

2. The Pada-bhasya on IV, 7 reads as follows: — 

i^frgrag’. w 5^ i 


rM ?iF|TR!l: 1 ^ \ ^ §Rrf- ft# q^rncTFr ^ ef 

: , 'Ox 


i^^fqr-'gqRt^qrRrtif , sfjr r^r i 

W fClfh 1=5^: ? 


‘gw ^g<if^nsRr’ fit i 


?rg Jrtw^qrrH fir’ ^tif i m 

str;. 1 ^ tfnrrfefnwrat =f fr gufft 1 ^- 
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in the vahya-thasya^ respectively. Saying that the two 
commentaries are diametrically opposed to each other, he 
further remarks that the explanation in the former is 
^evidently correct^ and ^far tetter* than in the other. 
To all this I should frankly say that it is just the 
example of what is called in Sanskrit. 

In the first place, we do not find any contradiction; 
because in spite of the two different yet equally possible 
and legitimate ways of explaining the verbal construction 
and the context of the passage, the central idea and the 
Vedantic point of view of t^a -ikara remain essentially iden- 
tical in both. The Fada-BhOsya says that the secret know- 
ledge concerning the supreme self has been already im- 
parted (in the forgoing sections) and that the emphasis 
is for (enjoining the means of attainining that knowledge, 
i. e., penance, etc.) what follows in the subsequent passage.^ 
The V&hya-bhasya also means the same thing, in that the 
self-contemplation and secret knowledge of the self have 
been imparted, but not the ‘Brahmi Fpanisad’ or the 


J, The Vakya-hhasya on the same runs as follows: 


mm ^1— stw « itgr 
i%?p[RHfRelgjR»pftCT4-.--Anand. j SHUT i 

I 

On IV. 8=33. ^JTFqjrar 3^%^: sicigissRf: i 


ri ?ic3 irui'Titqa;. wit i 

2. On IV. 9=34. (gM ?) 

qg^rrwcfrf i 


^ IV, 8=33, 


Upaiiisad of the Brahmana class, i.e. the knoivUdge of 
secret practices conducive to BrahmaTiood, the constituents 
of which are ‘penance’, etc., which are, according to both 
the Bhasyas, neither part of self-knowledge nor auxiliary 
to it. {i. e. to be practised concurrently with it), but are 
merely the anteeedental means of attaining knowledge 
through effecting spiritual purification and therefore 
rightly said to be the secret practices of the Brahmanas in 
the Y dhya-bhasya. And this kind of Brahmi Bpanisad is 
yet to be related, hence the word according to the 
Vdhya-bhasya, does not ultimately restrict itself to the 
sense of the past. Thus it will be obvious that there is no 
actual difference but rather a consonance about the meaning 
of in both the Bhasyas. 

Thus, far from any contradiction, we clearly see at 
least a virtual agreement between the two. Anandajtlana, 
who has explained both, says nothing to suggest any such 
incongruity. Pandita Vidhusekhara has really missed the 
drift of the two Bhasyas altogether. of the 

Pada-Bhasya and Anandagiri’s note on it, and the words 
of the same Bhasya on the next mantra, on one side, and 
the expression in the Y akya~hhasya to the 

last mantra, on the other, show a perfect agreement be- 
tween them. Hence the ‘ odious ’ comparison of the two 
is quite unreasonable. 

Here an agreement may be anticipated. It may be 
said, even with reference to the Kena-vakya-bhasya as it 
will be argued against the Svetasvatara-bhasja, that 
Xarayana’s Dipika on the Kenopanisad takes no cognizance 
of it but makes use of only the pada-hMsya. Prom this 
it is to be concluded that in Narayana’s view the 
'bha§ya, alone, was held as the genuine composition of 
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^5ankara and that the Vdkya-hJia^ya was neither taken by 
him to be authentic nor, perhaps, did it exist before him. 
But it may be replied that the clear testimony, of 
Anandagiri (Anandajnana) and his predecessor Sahkara- 
nanda^ who has most beautifully blended both the bhasyas^ 
into his Dipika, prevents all possibility of such conjectures 
as well as of any inconsistency between them. 

7. The only point of difference now left is the meaning 
of the word ?T|fN; in the two places. But the two meanings 

1. SankaranaBd, who was the pupil of Aiiandatma and was the teacher of Bharatc- 
tirtha and ^^rand-teacher of Vidyaranya, was the greatest commentator on the 
Prasthanatraya on the three paths of the Vedanta, viz., the Upanisads, the Bhagava- 
gita and the Brahma Sutras after the Adi Sankaraearya. His Dipikas on the various 
Upanisads being mainly the Fa da commentaries seem to be an attempt to popularis e 
Sankara Vedanta. His learned expo.sition of Upanisads in the Atma purana and his 
commentary on the Bhagavadgita is a monumental work in the direction of 
Nididhyasana. 

He preceded Anandajnaaa popularly known as Anandagiri, who writes in his Tika 
on the word under Prasnopanisad V. 3, as follows: — 

ufirrh | 

The ^1?^^ here referred to is invariably of Sankarananda, who says, 

Anandagiri also suggests that the great Vaeaspati, too, wrote com- 
mentaries on Upanisads, and at any rate, on the Prasnopanisad. Thus he may be one 
of the different old commentators on the Sankara bhasya of the Mandukyopanisad, 

whom Anandawi means in his verse on j 

2, Mark the following expressions in his Ivenopanisad-Dipika: — 

{IV. 7=32) ..... ^ 

...... ^ ^ 

fffr gfi^, 

(IV. 8=33)- gTra;Tiui-5fTO 

(iv. 9=34) *c?Tf sriri^^rr- 

II 



may be severally taken as alternate explanations that 
are similarly met with even in the Brahma- SCitra Bhasy a. 
The readers of Sankara are well acquainted with his 
variant explanations of the same words or passages in 
different places or contexts, with or without- the expressions 
of some reason to treat or construe them in different ways. 
Most glaring instances^ of either kind of such cases are 
to be found in the Chandogya commentary itself, the author- 
ship of which can be least disputed. 

8. If, however, the other party is not prepared to 
aceejit my view of the above two explanations as ‘optional’ 
in the two Bhasyas but insists on examining their com- 
parative merit on the basis of the words and ffTrn 
I will say as follows : — 

To me it appears that at the time when t3ankara wrote 
the Pada-Bhasya on this i)ortion his view was limited to 
the UiDanisad proper practically for his interpretation 
notwithstanding his own xoronouncement at the outset, that 
the Kena was the ninth Adhyaya of the Brahmana which 
is the 10th Anuvaka of the 4th Adhyaya of the Jaiminiya 
(or Talava-kara) Upanisad Brahmana as edited and trans- 
lated by Hauns Oertel (American Oriental Society Publi- 
cation, 1894), and of the late published by the Research 
Department, D.-A. V. College, Lahore. But later on, when 
he wuote the Vakya-Bhasya or (“an 

elucidation of the ‘short’, i. e. individual and class sen- 
tences 'O j he took a broader view’ in the interpretation of 
the Upanisad and could not overlook the parallel, at least 
in style if not in subject-matter or even ideas, of the present 


a. 1. (Ch. i. i. i) [s.b.- 




{Continued'), 
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passage met with ill the next i. e. the eleventh Anuvaka, 
Khanda 1 1, running as follows 

li^ll 

“Sir, tell the l^'paiiwad” The Upanisad has been 
told, thee, since the elements have been told thee. With 
three elements separately f Verily we told thee the 
Upanisad. 

The tense of here is significant for deciding the 

meaning of the same in the previous Anuvaka (i. &. the 
Kenopanisad }, though in a different context, A reference 
to the original Brahaniana shall evidently show that these 
elemeMis (^riciW;) that are asserted to have been told are 

mentioned nowhere in the previous sections, but are spoken 
of immediately after this ‘mantra’ in th‘’- next two ‘mantras’. 
And yet the ‘past tense’ is used here. It is, therefore, to be 
explained as standing for the future.’ 


f?r (ch. i.ii. n rs. b .= 

S3 ■ 

IcJifiwisr: l) 

3. On eh. I. ii. 2[S. B. I. ff 

i] 

But against this inferior treatmen^ or interpretation of the syllable *Om ’ eon- 
strained by the context of see the following passages where it is 

exalted to its pinnacle assigned by the ETatha or Mandukya, 

1. Onth. II. XXIII. [S. B.-Wf 1 

?RIS!r ^ I 

2jcs%f*T wniiRw i.e. 

) sHl'^TflqhHHid^ srr^ ^ I m =qw#?5#q?itra; 

jt ctcwq*fq: I 

I mi ^ iiiWOTBWiii'Mr hwr ctf s; | 

'RIR^ 'tt ^ cfcMdldxclKt. I 5f3frafRTi|ld:P2% 


gpictqrdtsi5n^ 


(Gontinned.) 
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Since tile stj’le of the Brahmana text is the same in 
both the places (in Anuvaka X, i. e., the Upauisad proper 

as well as XI), it is onlj^ just to explain the word ^ in 

®\ 

the manner of the vahyabhasya. 

Again, Anuvaka XI, Khanda IV, mantra 3 runs as 
follows; — 

I'he affinity of this with the last but one (i.e., 33rd) 
mantra of the Kenopanisad can hardly be gainsaid. Here 
the ^ahyf fwhole) which has got its ‘angas’ (parts) in the 
shape of ‘truth/ as its ‘abode’ and ‘irangiiilit ij an i restraint’ 
as its foundation, is the Veda itself which along with the 
‘veddhgas’ and ‘penance’, ‘restraint’ and ‘actions’, constitutes 
the foundation, or without the last three, which are to be 

treated as feet vf^sr stands for the various other limbs, 

' — — — 

2. This eonteinplatioa of which is (i. e. 5^cF^TIW)pTI=g^) 

as contrasted with the above is treated in eh. II. xxm, 

These are instances wtiere Satikara explains the reason oC his di if erent treatment 
of the same thing. But not so in the following:— * 

wr: a%%(T: (Ch. ni. xii. 4) [S. ?rt 

% ai’jrr:) against 

Cii. Vin, XV .1.) (S. ^wi) In the latter he neither 

makes any mention of in the meaning of nor gives any reason for 

this departure. 

Mark also the points of difference in the Bhasya to Brhad IV. iv. 10— 11 and 
V. XV, on one side, and to Isa, 0 ani 15— IS,, on the other, respectively. 

Sankara's discussion un Brahma Sutra III. ii. 2X fully explained his position as 
to why texts of apparently similar or identienl import shoiihl be explained differently, 
imder different Adhikaras, or, wtee there they are viewed from different points. 
This affords an explanation for the avowal of departure by the Bliasyakara from the 
Alandiikya-Bhasya in his Hraimhatapanlya commentary (Vide p. 4(1 Anandasrama 
edition, ISffo), where, in course of his fuff vindication, he also refers to Brahma-Sutras 
fll. ifii. C19, as explaining all the sam^ thfng. 
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i,e., in either ways, is a part (^if) of the “Brahmi 
Upanisacr’ (^r i. The is the same in both places ; 

and ‘penawce’ is recognised a of this Brahma or 
Veda, above in XI VI. 1. 

Hence also the “Brahmi Upanisad” is taken as 

one pertaining to the ‘Brahmana class^ the custodians of 
Veda or Brahma XI. IV. 3, in the V ahyalhasy a. 

9. I will close the discussion about the Kenopanisad 
BMsyas after a consideration of the terms ‘Pada’ and 
'Vakya’ in the present section. The popular idiom of 
Tada-VakyaPramana’ in expressions like ^ 

represents the three Bastras or sciences, vfis. Vyakarana 
(Grammar) Mhnansa (Interpretation) and Xyaya (Dia- 
lectics). Xarayana, in the concluding stanzas of his 
Dipikas uses the words^ ‘Pada and Vakya’ in the simple 
sense of ‘words' and ‘sentences’ bereft of the popular 
technique, but his use suggests the two modes of the text, 
^ankarananda® in his Dipikas, uses these two words 


exactly in the same sense as is attached to them in connec- 
tion with the twofold Kena-eominentary by Sankara carya, 
as will be clear from the following quotations from his 
three different Dipikas. 

“%$MTqT^ 5 ^1 ^^ I’ 







The idea of these two kinds of commentaries and ways 
of dealing with a particular text is very old, as the title 

1. Prologue to the Uttararamacarita. 

2. f . c’., in the expression 

3. See note 1 page 700 

4. It has been already shown in No. 3 page 700 above that Sankarananda drew 
upon both the Bhasyas of Sankara on the Kenopamsad. 

5. This points most definitely to the authenticity of both the Sankara -Bhasaya 
and the Snresvara^s Yartika, on the Taittiriyopanisad, 
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Bh&rtrh&Tii ^Yakya-padlya’ and partly the words ‘Fada- 
Patha’ and ‘ sarahita-Patha ’ would suggest. On the words 
‘ “and used m the Taittiriyopanisad 

(I. M. l). ^ankarananda in his Dipika, w'rites 

and ’I^-^PPT5ri|^rg f=Ei?cJiftiJiT iiifi; 4|?ir ” res- 

pectively. Even the great tsankara himself, in the second 
of the stanzas introductory to his says, 

sttffs q^-mspj.^rojg': i| 

55IFi?na[rt ^i^^FciT: gtrf^g II 

If, in any case, the composition of this stanza is not 
attributed to Baiikara, but to one of his successors^ as the 
learned Principal w'ould have it, then Baiikara himself is 
to be meant here to have explained all the Vedantas • 
(Upanisads)with reference to Pada, Vakya, and Pramanaf 

In either case, Saiikara’s acquaintance with and prone- ' 
ness to the two ways of explaining the Vedanta texts is 
proved, beyond doubt, by this stanza. This fact lends 
some strength to the great probability of Baiikara’s author- 
ship. of both the commentaries on the Kenopanisad as 
also signified by Siankarananda (see the concluding portion 
of sections above) and tradilionally helieYed by Ananda- 
girP or the writer of on Madhava’s 

Samksepa-Bahkara-Jaya®. 

1- ^ fiwit =? qnra — Anandagiii. 

3. Say, Saresvaracarya who seems to be the author of the , third stanza found 
also in his Vartiha* 

3 Here, these three words do not of course mean th© three sciences, asie evident 
from Anaadagm^s note (No 1 above) 

4. He begins his Tika on the with the following sentence • 

g; ?I*^5«RW1%C§: #SR3SW #?!% ?WTHT^fe 1 

[^irrai ‘ 


6. VI. ai. 


A comparison of the forms of the tvro Bhasyas shall 
amply justify their names. Since, we know that the Pada- 
IMsya, generally after giving the word-meaning of 
passages partly or entirely, plunges, as even in the single 
case instanced by Mr. Bhattacarya for showing difference, 
into long discussions generally raised by a particular 
word phrase ; while the Vakya-Bhdsya mainly shows their 
context and import besides partly giving the word-meaning, 
but sometimes omitting it altogether^— -thus always confin- 
ing itself to the business of penetrating into essentials 
on which the individual discussions are based. I, however, 
believe that the Vakija-Bhasya, are more properly the 
is a Vakya-bhasya in the strictest sense of 
the term, because it was written purely from that point 
of view ; but the name of the Pada-bhasya, which seems 
to Ijave been given to the older commentary not essentially 
differing in form from other Bpanisad commentaries, later 
op pefbapsj only in order to distinguish it from the other, 
is pse4 in somewhat a loose sense. As Bhasyas® both are 
similar with the pointed difference that the pada bhd^a 
leaves no textual word untouched or unrecognised. Omitted 
words are, here, as well as in other Upanisad Bhasyas 
specified by remarks like sqiwuiwqa., etc. 

in eases where they are explained under previous passages 
and , etc. where they are left for being too 

easy to need any explanation* But the Vakya-bhasya is 
never particular about such words. This will suffice to 
show as to why one of the commentaries is called pada- 
Bhasya and the other vahya-BJiasya. 

S— 8 ; III. 3-11 (16—20 ;iv. 1— 3 
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S^veta^valaropanisad-Bhasya. 

10. The reasons advanced, against Sankara’s author- 
ship of the commentary on the Ivetas vataropanisad are 
very meagre and inconclusive. 

It is said that the style and the mode of interpretation 
are far different from and inferior to those in the commen- 
tary of the Brahma Sfitras. But, in my opinion, there 
ought to be no comparison between the two because of 
their originals (textsj presenting no homogeneity. 

The long extracts from Puranas which are almost 
absent in his other commentaries are held ^ as vitiating 
^a-ikara’s authorship of this Bhasya. But the very fact 
that the text itself shows a considerable departure of 
sectarianness'^ in its form from other standard TJpanisads, 
and, therefore, necessitates long quotations is forgotten 
by these critics. 

Nevertheless, the long quotations made here from 
Puranic and collateral literature are, in their contents 
Vedantic and not so Puranic as alleged to be. Even purely 
Puranic quotations are not altogether absent in Jiankar^’s 
Bhasya to other Upanisads.® Therefore, all that can 
be fairly said is this that their amount increases in the 
tivetasvatara Bhasya quite proportionately to the form and 
subject of the orginal text. 


1. (a) p. 102. Vide ut aupra N. 2 (a) ; 

(h) T. B. Narayana Sastri : The age of Sankara, Part I. .A* p. 73, n. 80. 

2. («) Deusaen, p. 94, 1. 25 Vide U. 3 (a) j 

(?>) Eadha krishna : Indian Philosophy, Vol. I. (1923) pp. 276, 510 —15 
etc,; • t - > 

(c) Winternitz. A history of Indian literature, Vol. I. (1927), p. 237 n 2* 

(d) Belvalkar^and Hanade. History of Indian Philosophy, Voi. VI {1928)" 'pp. 

3. Ohaadogya HI, 1 etc. and elucidation of Sankara refer^ces Anaadagiri, 
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Next it is urged that Sankara would never had used 
the expression m but would 

have either appended an honorific epithet like to 

his name or quoted him in some other words without men- 
tioning his name. But who has, it may be asked, fixed 
these two ways as the only possible ways of making refer- 
ence to spiritual ancestors ? Because we see that while 
Vyasa and Gaudapada are said to have been referred to 
by Sankara invariably in the above two ways respectively, 
^uka, who comes between the two is mentioned by him 
in a third way.® i^aiikara quotes two passages, one in 
prose and the other in verse, from some one Smrti giving 
{^uka^s bare name ; while he himself seems to be too frugal, 
rather quite indifferent, in referring to that famous trans- 
mitter of Vedantic lore fr )m Vyasa to Gaudapada. So 
much so that he himself uses for him neither any honorific 
epithet, nor any other particular word, not even his bare 
name as given in the Smrti text, and yet makes a definite 
reference to him only as if he were a stranger to him. 

Further, again, we learn from, a note of Winternitz,® 
corroborated by the evidence of Vidyaranya’s Dlpika^ that 

1. Blias/a onS?et. I. 8. p* 38 (Aaaadasrama 1890 eti.), 

2. Bralima-Sutra-Bhasya (IV. tii. 14). 

B. Indian iitetatoe, p .590., n. 1, 

4. Nrsimlint Up., Anandasfama edition (1896) 

p. 70, sjinsJirar I” 51 % j 

p. „ ^ ii 

p. 90, figrai griT ^ n 

p. n 1 , ‘SI 

“gagr p# g f| T t 

p. 112, 3|j yg— — g7gi^i4dlsqi!.iii[ 1 

g|^g sgifras ii” ii 

p. 119, 3^ “g gif^^ff^: - W5ggHi%h^ gr i” ti 
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the Nrsitpha — (Uttara) — Tapaniya-Upanisad was already 
commented on by Gaudapada about whom the late Pandita 
T. S. Narayana ^astri’ wrote as follows: — 

Gaudapadacarya, one of the greatest of f^uka’s disciples 
always refers to himself in the following terms 

as ‘‘‘t he disciple of the Revered 
Paramahamsa Parivrajakacarya ^ri ^ukra-mun'mdra” 
Compare the colophon at the end of his Y art ika on the 
Nrsimhottara tapaniyopanisad which runs as follows: — 


crnffi;?arfN?:% asw; ww. 


Now it will be evident that it is this autobiographic 
account of Gaudapada, in terms of which a reference is 
made in the ^vetasvatara commentary, with the addition 
of the epithet after his name to show reverence, as 
after Badari and Badarayana, who are older teachers than 


P. 123, 
P.134, 


3^ trai !” ifci II 




P 140, 5# ^ I 

ii’ fi% ii 

p. 145, rtJ — ‘ l 

1%^ U 


I The Age of Saakar^ I A, f 45, N, 30 ; also p, 8, 
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Gaudapada, in the Brahmasutra Bhasya.^ This leaves 
nothing for Mr. Bhattacarya to doubt the authenticity of 
the Ivetas vatara commentary. 

4. The discordant note of the Anandasrama ^astris 
in their preface to this Upanisad is inanely based upon the 
kegative evidence (a) of Dhanapati Suri’s. Dindima, ^ 
on noticing that S^ahkara commented bn the ten 
Upanisads® and (&) of Narayana'S Dipika^ ; where, 
firstly, its author supports his second interpretation 
by Sankara’s testimony) not with a reference to the Svetas- 
vatara Bhasya (VI 20) but to the Gita-Bhasya (XVIIl 66), 
secondly, at the end of which he uses for himself the 
phrase and similarly as after his Dipika on 

many other (minor) Upanisads not commented on by 
Sankara, and not as actually said by him 

in his Dipikas on the Kena and Mundaka Upanisads which 
are already commented on by Sankara. From such evidence 
they have concluded that the BMsya did not exist 
before. Narayana and also that it was never written by 
Sankara. 

1. On I. ii, 30 ; m, 26 ; 33 ; HI, i, 11, iU, 41 ; iv. 1, 19 IV, iii, 15 : IV, 7 , 

10 , 12 . 

2. On Madhava ’s Samksepa-Sankam jaya VI. 61 

4. OnSret. VI. 20- “?Rr nR^TJ ! 

fj^p# II [ 4151 

^^"|R«!!-Narayana3 Dipikas 
44, VI. 62— HinTR^eir^: n i 
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The ‘ Dindima’ however, faithfully I’eproduces the 
names of the first Upanisads of the Muktika^ list, and 
the Advaitarajya-laksmi-Tika, counts them as eleven by 
observing the two, the Pada and the Vakya — Bhasyas on 
the Keiiopanisad." As such they can hardly be taken as 
intending any reflection on a trustworthy tradition. More- 
ever, since we find no marked difference, but rather a verbal 
and material agreement, between Bhas\ as of a number of 
Mantras^ common to ^veta'vatara and Katha, Mundaka 
etc., and since the style and phraseology met with in the 
fivetasvatara-Bhasya is strikingly of i^aiikara, the whole 
work must be accepted as his composition. We also know 
that ISaiikaraiianda in his Dipika on this Upanisad, as on 
others, generally echoes briefly Sankara’s interpretation 
without saying that he is doing it. The strict accordance 
of his Dipika with the Bhasya on I, 4-5, VI. 20 ; etc. can- 
not fail to suggest that the former has utilised the latter. 
This shows that the Bhasya existed long before ^ankara- 
nanda and consequently long before ISTarayana. 

Again, iSlarayana has a departure even from the 
traditional text of this Ilpanisad as recognised by 
^aiikara, Vijfiana-Bhagavat, the disciple of Jnanottama, 
who was the fourth in succession from Sankara, v^de 
Professor M. Hiriyanna's Introduction to the Naiskarmya- 


1. 1. 30 i 

2. Vide N. .30 above. 

3. Svet. III. 13 Katha II. iii. 17 (1st half) -f 9 (latter half), 

S. III. 2n=K. I. ii— /O. 

S. IV 17 (latter lialf)=K. II. 9 (latter half). 

8. IV-20=K II. 9 (latter half). 

S. IV 20=K. II. iii compare VI. S. VI 12-13 withK. II. ii. 12-14. 
S, VI. 14= K. n. ii 15=Mnn(lak8 II. ii 10. 

S IV. 6— 7=M'nadata III i. 1—2. 



siddM, p. XXXIV— Poona, 1925, etc. in so far as he, too, 
after the instance of his predecessor Sankarananda, 
explains Katha II. ii, 13-14 between the two halves of 
^vet. VI. 13, with this difference that he inserts the Katha 
passage even within the body of his Dipika while the latter 
only explains it, as a matter of course, without attaching 
any further importance thereto. Naray ana would not say 
here even that the passage is an interpolation as he speaks 
of “ff cisf srarat ^ ^ 

under his Dipika on Mundaka II. ii. 9; since he is not 
bound down by Sankara’s authority here as he is in the 
Mundaka where he is strictly _ T^ie 

Mundaka interpolation was not yet known to sankarananda 
who preceded Narayana. Similarly, therefore, the fact, 
that neither of the two (i. e. the Bvet. and the Mundaka) 

interpolations was incorporated or even recognised in the 

Bhasyas on these two Upanisads, goes highly in favour of 
the considerable antiquity of the Bhasya to be admitted 
before Narayana and 4ankarananda. 

Thus, when the precedence of the Bhasya to the 
Dipikas is definitely certain, Narayana ’s phrase 
must be due to some other reason amounting to either his 
intentional avoidance of it or to his inability to procure it 
when he wrote. Beyond this we need not enter into any 
wild speculations about the reason. 

Next, Narayana ’s reference to Sankaracaiya^s 
incidental interpretation of tivet. (VI. 20) as recorded in 
the Gita— Bhasya (XVIII. 66) cannot conclusively prove 
the non-existence of the ^vet. Bhasya in his time. What 
it points to is merely the fact that he got a full support for 
his second interpretation' in the strong— clear and brief 


1. As given above under page TIO, a. 4. 
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exposition of the ^ vet. passage in the Gita Bhasya but not 
so in the Bvet. -Bhasya,’ although the latter too existed 
before him. This may be clear from the following 
instance. If some commentator had a predilection for 
explaining the word as meaning ws and if he 

wanted the support of Sankara, he would like to refer to 
the Chandogya-Bhasya (ITI. XII. 4) where t^ankara, has 
remarked ^ ai-wr; and must 

naturally avoid a reference to the actual occurrence of the 
word in the Chandogya (VIII. 15) where Sankara 
explains as In this instance 

how fertile should it be to argue that Sankara’s 
Bhasya on the last portion of the Chandogya was 
not existing before this supposed commentator, since 
he referred to the passage (VIII. 15) not in its proper 
place, but in III. X ii. 4 for quoting Sankara’s interpre- 
tation thereof? Sankara’s habit of giving different 
interpretations in different places has already been 
observed.^ But there is no such material difference of 
interpretation of the Svetasvatara passage in the two 
places referred to above. It was perhajas only on account 
of convenience and handiness of the Gita- Bhasya reference, 
that Xarayana was inclined to quote it in his Dipika. 


gra; 

M?;rrRrtHTOi!r2r 

i%fiTdr wiira i 2ri^'r?;5Ttrti#f ji 

tnS^rrFT; I %cRif3!^TWP?Pfr3ira- 

RWMRm?E5#^ ?iiWp3TFrrT% f^R^Rnniir- 

clc^r^J I 3% ^ fR 

II It 

2. Im sectioa 7 and note 20 ' 
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12. The last argument is adduced under the vague 
pretext of style or language, etc.^, but nothing definite 
has been said. Hence it need not be dilated upon. 

Mandukyopanisad (and Karika) — Bhasya. 

13. This brings us down to the Mandukyopanisad. As 
is clear from the second footnote of the present paper, 
Pandit Vidhusekhara Bhattaearya has repeatedly written 
on this subject. The traditional view about the authorship 
of the ?iIandukya-Bhasya has already been defended'^ 
successfully by Mr. T. R. Ciutamani, the present 
Librarian, Adyar Library, Madras, who alludes to 
Mr. Bhattaearya ’s second paper, which he has, however, 
not discussed in full, and who says that his first paper was 
not available to him. But he has anticipated its main 
points and has, in course, replied to them as well. In the 
following pages of my paper which has already grown 
unwieldy, I will like only to make some suggestions in 
order to make for the deficiency of Mr. Cintainani’s short 
but nice paper. In the second and third parts, which are 
to follow I propose to discuss the multifarious points of 
Principal Bhattaearya ’s papers about the MandCikya 
problem from two points of view, i. e,v(i) literary and 
historical, (2) philosophical. In course of the forxner I 
will also prove the existence of some more Upanisads in 
Sankara's time, on the basis of the internal as wmll as the 
external evidence, than generally believed by niost of the 
modern scholars. 

14. It is to be noted in connection with Mr, 
Cintamani's reply to Professor Jacobi's argument 


1. See section ii (mi'idle) and note 13 abo^e section 4. 
Proceedings of the Til ird Oriental Goa breaie Alai -ii. 
the writer alludes aho to Prof. Jacobi's note i i tin /o ira J oi: tii 


4!:)— where 
S octet 



against Sa nkara's use of the five-meinbered syllogism of 
the hiaiyayikas, that at the very outset of his 
Brhadaranyaka-Bhasya IV. 5, Sankara has used the 
words. 

This expression gives us, besides the iwR defined 
here, the names of two more members of a Naiyayika 
syllogism, viz. afep and I 3 . But these three are 
by no means corresponding with the only three memhers 
accepted by the Mimanisakas and adopted by the 
Yedantins, which are either and ppiir 

or 3rlifr, % and bui never sriuw, ll and The last 

named three members, without the help of the remaining 
two to come in their proper places, cannot possibly con- 
stitute any form of syllogism whatsoever. Therefore the 
above quotation from Sankara proves beyond doubt, his 
favourable attitude towards the five-mem’bered syllogism, 
which he himself has occasionally used even in his 
SSariraka Bhasya. 

15. The keynote to the which is mentioned 

in the Mandukj a-karikas III. 3.9 and IV. 2 and explained 
in Karikas III. 32 — 46, is to be found as focussed in 
Karikas III. 44 — 46. An exact and most graphic parallel 
is Katha IT. iii. 10 — 11, where also it is termed as #t 
with which the sence of is implicitly associated 

in the context and general drift of the passage. The 
PancadaA (1. 58— 6pj 11.28—29: XI 99— end) means to 
explain this as the and calls 

our attention to the Bhagavadgitii VI. 19 — 28 (especially 
23 and 28) and to the ISlaitrayaniya-lJpanisad IV. iv 1 — 11 
(Maitri-up. VI) on this subject. Bhagavadgita which is 
generally based on the Opanisads is also called ap 
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tJpanisad; and its comparison^ with the Maitri-up. shows 
that there are’some points in the former apparently taken 
from the latter. The treatment of ‘ Om’ in this Upanisad 
has led scholars to believe it to be older than the Mandiikya 
commented on by Sankara. Therefore, Sankara’s remark 
‘frrrr on Ir which shows no irrelevancy^, 

proves nothing against his authorship of the Mandukya- 
Bhasya. 

16. In reply to an anticipated objection based on the 
word Mr. Cintamani says that the three 

verses at the beginning of tiie Taittiriya-Bhasya are 
undoubtedly of Sankara’s composition. I have some 
reason to humbly differ from him in so far as the third of 
these stanzas, vis. ' 

irar ; 

si 

is found exactly, in the same place in the Taittiriya^ 
Vartika of Siiresvaracarya, the direct disciple and aged 
contemporary of Sankara. For this reason alone it will 
be just to say that it was really composed by Suresvara, 
commenting avowedly^ on his teacher’s Bhasya, and was 

1. Compare the Maitri-up. (Anandasrama Edition), pp. 408—409 (1) 

( l ) g# ifh, (; ) 

ami%4tTtil etc with the Oita (Xlll. 21) (II. 13) (IV. 27), etc. 

2. Seethe (.^naadasrama Piditicn), p, 2, — 



sjfr'tl Hd |;feTTJ3( I 

'IsqcRT Hijjwi nut ^ IRII 

(| sqi^ ||s^ 

And (on Khanda X), p. 212,— 

snT%%TingTiUl^ I WIESR5ftfS[SI?!ftcn?T II $o II 
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later iiieorporated into the body of the Bhasya sometime 
before Anandajnana, who has explained it in both places 
withoni saying as to who was its originator. 

If it is said of Anandagiri^ that he comments on the 
verse with the firm conviction that it was (a part of the 
Bhasya and hence) the genuine composition of iSankara, 
the same thing can be said, and perhaps more emphatically 
as a perusal of his Tika on this Vartika stanza should lead 
one to believe, of him even in connection with Suresvara. 
Therefore until the contingency of this cross- quotation is 
explained satisfactorily^ we can safely ascribe the 
authorship of only the first two stanzas of the Taittiriya- 
Bhasya to Sankara. 

17 . Dr. Deussen’s incidental suggestion that the 
Taittirijm-Bhasya, agreeing, as it does with the latter 
interpretation of the (Brahmasutra 

I. i. 12 — 19 ) which, again, in the Dr’s opinion, may be due 
to a later interpolator, must not, under that alternative, be 
attributed to Bankara {vide the quotation to n. 9 above), 
is untenable. Because besides Sankarananda’s declaration 
about the genuineness of both the Bhasya and Yartika on 
this Upanisad as shown above (in section 9 and n. 25 ). 
Sure'vara’s Yartika itself definitely proves (n. 55 ) that his 
guru, ^5ankara, had written the Bha.^ya on which he wrote 
his Yartika; while a comparison of both proves, beyond all 

1. Mr. CintaixiaDi's paper, Madras or eon. Proceed/ p. 423 (middle). 

2 As an explanation it might be suggested that Sankara composed it originally 
fsfr In's Bhasya and Sitro^vara adopted it since it conid also serve his purpose; and that 
the silence of A nandagiri should be taken as significant for such a view. But it is 
hardly irna^inab^e that Suresvara who composed many thousands of such verses shouM 
have t ommittcd uhat call a* liUraYi} forfnry* for one simple verse. Anandagiri's 
business, too, like that of almost all the mediaeval commentators w^as not to deal with 
the texts historically but merely to explain what he found in the particular ' grantha^ 
Bha;‘ya or \’artika before him. He made no intentional attemjit to give history to his 
readers, but we deduce history from what he has unconsciously re-\'ealed to us^ 
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doubt, tiaat it is the very extant Taittiriya-Bhasya which he 
means to have coname^ 

18. In my view the beginning of three Upanisad 
commentaries, i. e., on the Mandukya (including the 
Karikas), Taittiriya and Ursirphapurva-tapaniya, alone, 
among others, with devotional verses peculiarly relevant to 
the subject of the individual TJpanisads concerned, is due 
to the fact that Sa Ikara had a personal attachment to 
these three tJpanisads as he had to none else. Inasmuch 
as the first of them, the be-all and the end-all of the 
Vedanta, is associated with the Vedfintic cult of 
Samnyasins from amongst whom his grand-teacher, 
Gaudapada\ (enlarged it into Karikas and gave it the 


1. Dr Behallsar and Professor Eanade, the antliois of the History of Indian 
Philosophy ’ Vol. ll (Poona,. 11^27), have written on p. Qd of the voluibe as follows;— 

“ Further, seeing that even the author of the NaulannyasidflJd, Suresvaracarya, 
refers to these Karikas as expressing the views of the Gaudas as eoritrastecl ,(''1) with 
the views of the Dravidas (Nasik. IV, 41 ff.), a doubt ean be, and has been, 
legitimately (?) expressed as to the authenticity of the tradition which nakes an 
author by name Gaudapada (the pupil of Suka and the teacher of the great 
Sankara caiy a) responsible for these so called Mandukya Karikas The Karikas 
have been actually quoted by several early Buddhistic comn.entatorg < f the eighth 
century, as Sankaracarya h usually taken to be. ’ ' 

i, 11 this remains to be contradicted by the editors in view of the umnistakeable 
testimony of Suresvara himself, the writer of the Naiskarmya-Siddhi, whose 

commentator Jnaiiottama, saying that the word stands for and 

for (i, Sankara), is not believed by them. The same Sureivara 

writes in his under Adh. IV, Br. IV 

' g ^cf: I 

fit II R=;vs ll ^ ## gir: ] ^ 

II (1 

The first of Gaudapada 's verses in Mand. Kar II, 3S and the second III, 

The next two verses as follows are of ^ other, "i* (said to be of Vjasa by 
Anandagiri) 

|f^ 1 \\ to n 
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present shape, distributing it over four Pralmrams 
prescribed for the traditional study in his schooP the 
second belonged to the ^akha® of his family; and the third 
unfolded the true nature of that god (Lion-man) whose 
interventional appearance in the person of Padmapada had 
once saved bis life from the malignant operations of the 
wicked sorcerer, Ugra-Bhairava, the Kapalika^. Again, 
the Bhasyas on the KalJia and the Brhaclaranyaka are 
opened with small prose salutation to the ancient teachers 
perhaps for the reason that the former belong to his own 
Veda, i. e. the ETrsna-yajui), and the latter to the Kanva- 
li^akha* of his mos favourite pupil, Suresvara, who 
himself had to write a Vartika on it, thus both being 
nearer than the rest of the Upanisads with which he had 


Tiie first of these is Bralniia-lvxidu 2 ; Maitrayani IV. iv. II ; Maitri VI. 37 and 
the second 0 ; IV. lA. S ; VI 34 respectively of the same. These two verses which are 
also found in some other later TJpanisads prove further that at least either of the 
Brahma -bindu and Maitr. ITpanisads (which are here quoted similarly as authoritative 

as dandapada's Karikas and not yet as Sroti) and more probably, the 
Maitr,, must have existed in the times of Sankara whose contemporary and pupil, 

Suresvara included them in his Vartika. ^ is to be marked especiaHy 

to determine the meaning of Sankara ’s expression * t ^ ^ v,hero he 

quotes the Mandufcya Ivarikas. 

Sankara himself has quoted Karikas severally from the four pralcaranas of 
Gaudapda in an uniform manner in his various LTpanisad commentaries. 

As far as chronological difficulties^ I am sure that scholars shall have eifher to 
revise the now* settled date of Sankara or to believe in unusual longevity of the great 
yogi's like the spiritual ancestors of the great Sankaracanya. 

1. See the coaeludmg portion of Sankara's Bhasya on ch mdogya VIII. xii. 







arT3CNc?f i 

stft ii’ 

■ ■'O;. . ■ . y. . ' 

I take this to be a direct reference so the vetmrahlc' Gaudupada, his work 

in four ih-p-ktiraiuia. and its importance for his school in Sankara ’s eyes iveighfy 
enough to require his commentary to be w-ritten on it. 


Compare with this also the latter half of Vartika pioted under note page 718 
u. 1 above. 


2. Aladhava^s Samksepa-Sankara Java, XIII. 65 and also II. 6 with the Tika, 

3. Ibidf XI. 37 — It and 55-^77; Sankara*s supplication to Ersimha 50—73, 

4. Bid, XIII, 66, 
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no sucli special concern. The G-ita-Bhasya, too, was begun 
with a stanza ; since its originator was Srikrsna who was a 
personification of iSFarayana, the first teacher, and the 
author of the poem was Vyasa, the next important teacher, 
in the Guruparampara^ of his school of the Vedanta. 
These special features of the above mentioned books shall 
positively speak for the prosperity of a naturally devo- 
tional frame of mind of the commentatoi’s, when he had to 
set on his work. 

1 

qfl srrah iM il 

^ ?nPci; !jni%: 


1. STTCFPi ^ cIc3^'r?tRR ^ \ 

sqw uiFcT in II 

ci II ■' 11 

2. I undertook to write on tkis subject f jv the present occasion under the kind 
assent and generous patronage of my revered teacher Mahamaboj>adhyaya 
Dr. Ganganatha Jha, the present Vice-Chancellor of the Allahabad University, to whom 
I shall ever remain indebted both for my status and enliglitracnt. My friend and 
colleague Professor Pau,dit Jvsetresacandra Chattopadliyaya deserves my best gratitude 
for lending his journals and being kind to me in very many ways. I have to offer my 
cordial thanks to Professor R, D. Eanade of our Philosophy Department, whose 
interest in me has proved a dirovrt encouragement to me in my pre.^ent work. Mj 
pupil. Pandit Bamadhana Shanria of the M A. Pinal class has copied the major part 
of this paper from roy rough copy during my ill health even at the cost of his most 
predoas time, and, therefore, deserves a special mention here. I must thank in 
anticipation Dr. L. Samp, tlie Local Secretary, Lahore Conference, for the admission 
of this paper to the Conference, even when it reaches him at the eleventh hour. 
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THE STORY OF YAYATI AS FOUND IN THE MAHA- 
BHARATA AND IN THE MATSYAPURAN A : 

A TEXTUAL COMPARISON. 

Gaya Prasad Dixit, M.A., Visarada Research 
Scholar, Luchnow University. 

General Contents of the Paper. 

Introductory. 

Section I. 

Metrical comparison of the trimeter stanzas of the 
Mahabharata and the Matsyapurana. 

Section II. 

Comparison of the trimeter verses of Matsya (Part I) 
and Matsya (Part II). 

Section lilt 

Metrical evidence on the genuineness of the WT%^ft;cT 
version of the Mahabharata. 

Section IV. 

Omissions and additions in the MB. and the Matsya. 

Section V. 

Evidence from other sources. 

1. Abbreviations used in the paper. 

MB.=Mahabharata. 

Matsya=Matsyapurana. 

Matsya (Part I)=The portion of the Matsya- 

purana. • 

Matsya (Part II) =The rest of the Matsyapurana 

(omitting portion). 

MB. (Adi— Part I— A)=The =!i2rrr%=^ version of the 

Mahabharata (Adi Parva). 

Cae.=caesura. 

p.^page. 

pp,=pages. 

l.=line. 

st.=stanza. 

8yl.=syllable. 
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Introductory. 

A student of Sanskrit, must sooner or later realise, 
along vv’itli the richness of the vast field of Sanskrit litera- 
ture, the deplorable lack of reliable chronology in almost 
every branch of Indian thought. The difficulties resulting 
from the traditional drawback are not few. The one which 
makes itself continuously felt arises in connection with the 
use- of extant texts as our authority and guide in 
matters of research. Not only is it difficult to arrive at 
exact chronology, but also to find out the exact and the 
genuine text. 

The textual differences broadly viewed are seen to 
take the following form's:— 

(i) Different recensions of one and the same text 
having additions, omissions and alterations. 

(ii) Different works having some passages in common. 

(in) Minor differences in reading popularly styled 
’nsRR. 

To the list of such works as have some or all of the 
above textual differences we may add the Mahabharata and 
the Matsyapurana, which come under the 2nd category 
than under the other two, presenting as they do, the 
following portions in commonh 

. 1. Common stanzas found here and there have not been taken into eonsiditatioa. 
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Mahabharata^ 

(Adipam). 

Corresponding portion I 
in the Matsyapurana^ | 

General contents. ■ , ' , ’ 

I, 18. 

53-58 

19. 

1—33 

251. 

5-36. 


w: 1 

69. 

35—61 

( 24. 

1 55-71. 


70-87. 

1 25-42. 1 



A study of these common portions shows that some 
important differenees, such as alterations, omissions or 
additions in one or the other text, are found among them 
which sometimes affect the metre® and the context^ as well. 
The question, therefore, naturally arises which of the two 
texts is genuine ? A¥hether one is borrowing from the 
other or both borrow from a common source. In the follow- 
ing few pages an humble attempt is made to arrive at 
some solution to the above problem. 

• To handle cases like these the evidence, of metre seems 
to be more cogent than that of context, language etc. We 
will, therefore, take up, first of all,, the metrical differences, 
will examine and analyse them, and if possible, will show 
the relative j)Ositi on occupied by the metres of both the 
works in the development of metrical phenomena, we shallj 
then, if successful in our attempt, get a sound basis for the 
proper consideration of other textual differences and shall 

1. All the references are ma^e to the Mahabharata, edited and publishedby 
T. R. Krishnacharya, printed at the Nirnaya Sagara Press. 

2. These ref erenees relate to the Matsyapurana, printed at the Anandasrama 
press (1907) under Anadasrama Sanscrit reries (Mo. 54). Excepting references to 
these portions which are always made to the above edition other references 
are made to the Calcutta edition unless otherwise stated. 

3.. This happens almost always in the Trimeter stan ms. 

4. These differences are mofe f refuen^ among the dimeter ^anr^as than among 
th© Trimeter ones. 
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in the end be in a position to decide on the ground afforde,d 
by the cumulative evidence available from all sides. 

Section I. 

I Metrical comporisan of the Trimeter stanzas of the 
Maliahharata and the Matsyapurana. 

Our Method of Metrical Analysis. 

In order to facilitate comparison we have adopted the 
followiag method for analysing the Trimeter stanzas. All 
the Trimeter stanzas have been broadly divided into two 
main classes, namely, the symmetrical and the unsymmetri-, 
cal. Under the symmetrical class we have put all such 
stanzas as are composed of rhythmically identical padas 
and include those whose any one pada is defective in its 
quantity of the initial syllable only. 

In, order to distinguish the different varieties 
Osf this class, the namesl peculiar to the classical 
varieties to which they correspond have been given to them. 
The unsymmetrieal class contains the rest of the stanzas 
which may be further subdivided as (i) non-classical 
stanzas of the Vrtta (saraavrtta) type, (ii) non-classical 
stanzas of the Jati and Ardhasama type and (Hi) classi- 
cal stanzas of the Jati and Ardhasama type^. The stanzas 
coming under the first sub-division, if classified according 
to the degree to which they approach the classical metres, 
fall into three kinds. A very close a ppoach towards the 
classical metres (Samayrtta type) is seen in those stanzas 

1. The tipenclravajra and the Indramms^ varieties have been included under 
Indravajra and 'Vamsastha respeetivelj, 

2. ^ The Ardhasama metres a.s indicated by their name '^semi-equaP ^ are une’s?en 
in their padas. They have therefore not been put under symmetrical class, though, 
treated by the Indian prosodists as Aksara metres. They could neither be put 
under the Jati metres, as they are not quite m.ora* metres, since the number and the 
quantity of their syllables, long or short, are regularly fixed. Hence they have been 
.separately mentioned here. In future we include them among the Jati. 
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whieh are composed of, more or less different, classical 
padas,' Then come those which have some classical and 
some non-classical padas. In the last class we put those 
which contain non-classical padas only. Whenever 
necessary the non-classical padas only thus have been 
further analysed and put under different groups which 
are intended to show different varieties of non-classical 
rhythms. 

Following the above method, we now give a compa- 
rative survey of the Trimeter^ stanzas of the Mahabharata 
and the Matsyapurana. 

First of all we give the actual number of occurrences 
of each classical metre of the Mahabharata (Vrtta and 
Jati) according to the books (Parvas) in which they are 
found. Then we arrange the figures in the manner given 
above along with the approximate percentages, we do the 
same thing with the metres of the Matsyapurana. 

1. The padas defective in the initial quantity only are treated as classical. 

2. ^ The word /Trimeter' has been used in a wider sense covering also those 
varieties of metres which go beyond the Vedic Ttrimefer system from where the term 
is borrowed. 




Table giving the number of occurrences of each classicarmetre, of the Mahabharata along with the total number unsymmetrical stanzas, classified according to the Parvas in 

which they are found. 



’snznn^s inotj'joaiaiiCg 


suzunis jeou-jorauiifsaQ 




The same table may qoiicisely be put as follows : 
Total Trimeter stanzas of the Mahabharata=5575 


/SO 



of the 1st kind. of the, 2nd kind. of the 3rd kiiyl. 


Table giving the analysis of the Trimeter* stanzas of the Macsyapurana. 
Total Trimeter stanzas of the Matsyapuran a=7892. 
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On the basis of facts given in the above tables we are 
entitled to make the following brief remarks regarding 
the relative position occupied by the metres of both the 
works. . 

The general increase in Ihe number of the symmetrical 
stanzas in the Matsya (from 44 per cent in the MB. to 72 
per cent in the Matsya), the emergence of four new sym- 
metrical varieties (namely, and «kiu), 

the introduction of longer^ pada- rhythms like and the 
remarkable increase in the number of stanzas which cross 
the vedic trimeter limiV besides an overflow of some of 

1. The longest pada in tlie MB. is UllsIFW^r^cf having 19 syllables, while 

tliat in the Matsya is wlucht has 21 syllables to a pada, 

2. The following are such stanzas. The figures given for both the works 
illustrate the point. 


hiames of 
Metres. 

No. of 
syls. to 
a pada 

MB. (out of 
24151 
stanzas.) 

j Matsya 

1 (out of 

i 565-| stanzas.) 



13 

11(4*6 per 
10,001 

4(7 per 10,00 



13 

37(17*7 per 
10,00) 

32(56*6 per 
10,00) 



14 

10| 

47 



15 

11 

13 



16 

nil. 

B-l 



21 

nil. 

3 




■those which remain within the Trimeter system^ in the 
Matsya, makes us think tkat the metres of theMatsya 
belong to a later period of development than those of 
the MB. 

As a detailed examination of the unsymmetrical stanzas, 
especially of the Yrtta type, is obviously beyond the range 
of our present attempt, we confine ourselves to mentioning 
one fact, namely, tue total absence of the stanzas of the 
third kind in the matsya. 

About the stanzas of the jati type we have to speak 
in greater detail as the decrease by 22-8 per cent and the 
corresponding increase of the classical and the non- 
classical varieties respectively in the Matsya require 
explanation which we will try to give through 
a detailed examination of the jati metres of both the 
works. To facilitate comparison w^e shall deal with the 
classical and non-classical varieties separately. We now 
begin with the classical varieties. 

The first important fact we notice among the classical 
varieties is the emergence of the Vaitaiiya stanza— form 
in the Matsya^— a form which is altogether absent from 
the MB. This we take to be a sure sign of the posteriority 
of the metres of the Matsya, because we regard the 
Yaitatiya form to be a later formation being directly 
derived from the Xupacchandasika® as we shall show now. 


1. The following are such metres which increase considerably in Matsya. 

j MB. 

j Matsya. 



3 

9 



2 

11 



1 

13 



5i 

4 



2. Tlie followliig are the two Vaitaiiya stanzas— 137*29; 137*30. 

3. ^ The Indian prosodists— Pingala and otliers—derive Aupacchandasika from 
the Vaitaiiya form which they seem to regard as the original form (cf. Fin. 43S.}. 
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A‘ comparison of tlie schemes of the Aupacchandasika 
and V^aitaliya shows that the Vaitaliya pada is a catalectic 
Aupacchandasika pada. This pair is essentially identical, 
as may be seen by comparing the posterior pada. 'J'he 
posterior pada for the Aupacchandasika is - - — '--v— 
which when catalectic should have final syllaba anceps. 
But this happens only at the end of the stanza and never 
at the end of the first hemistich— an indication that 
Vaitaliya is a derived form. 

We further notice that the Aupacchandasika is also 
very rare— there being only two stanzas^ in the whole 
of the great epic. In the Matsya^ on the other hand, we 
find eleven Aupacchandasika stanzas.^ 

After having mentioned these few important facts 
in connection with the classical jati types, w^e pass on to the 
non-classical forms. A close examination of these forms 
of the MB®, shows that they are irregular combinations 
of Piispitagra and Aparavaktra x^adas^ in one and the 
same stanza as is shown in the following table:— 

1. llio following are the two stanzas:—!. 251.34 and IV. 62*34. 

$ The following is the list of the Aupaechandasika stanzas in the Matsya:" — 
69*62*, 6S 81*1,. 2, 95*36, 134*32, - 137*34, 138*51, 139*44, 161*88, 285*22. 

3. The following are the six non -classical stanzast^ — I. 30*52; 30*53, III. 203*126, 

,?IIL 31*32, XII. 225*12, 375*90. . 

4. The Piispitagra and Aparavaktra are metrically identical with the only 
difference that the Aparavaktra has one syllable— usually two more— less than the 
Pii«;pitagTa. In other words the Aparavaktra is a catalectic Puspitagra. We may also 
note that the Aupacchandasika and Vaitaliya bear to each other the same relation ' -as 
heidbv Puspitagra and Aparavaktra. Hence comparing their sdiemes we find that 
every Puspitagra is also an Aupacchandasika. and every Aparavaktra a Vaitaliya, 
though not vice-versa. 



in this table "Apa’ stands for Aparavaktra and ‘Pu’ 
for Puspitagra. 


Non-classicaUati^ 
stanzas of the MB. 

Padas 

a 1 b I c i d 

1.30*52 

Apa (a) , 

Pu (b) 

Apa (a) 

Apa (b) 

1. 30*53 

Pu (a ) j Apa (b) 

; Apa (a) 

1 Pu (b) 

III. 203*126 

Pu (a) 

Apa (b) 

Pu (b) 

Apa (a) 

VIIL 31*32 

Pu (a) 1 

Apa (b) 

Apa (a) 

Apa (b) 

XII. 255*12. 

Apa (a) 

Pu(b) (Apa (a) 

Apa (b) 

XIL 375*9. 

Apa (a) 

j Pu (b) 

1 

1 Apa (a) 

Apa (b) 


'We notice in the above examples three eases, namely, 

I. 30*52 ; XII. 25512 ; XII. 375*9, are rhythmically identical 
and approach the Aparavaktra form in exactly equal 
measure. They are as a matter of fact, Aparavaktra 
stanzas with an a-catalectic pada which is equal to 
a Puspitagra (b) pada. 

Among the non-classical varieties of the Matsya 
a similar case^ is found in 137 '35. (Apa (a), Apa (bj, 
Pu (a), Apa (b). The other non-classical varieties not 
found in the MB. may be classified as follows :-r- 


1. stands for the Ardhasamavrtta also (e£. note 2, p. 724). 


2. One more 


instance is found in 


133.7 0 Ca l edi. 
133.69” AnanCedl* 


a=:Apa (a) ; b=Apa(b) ; c,d=Pu{b) where the combination of Apa andPu-padas 
is mot, as' regular as' in the ease above, 1S7.35, 
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(1) Combinations of Puspitagra and Anpacebandasika 
padas in one and the same stanzas as shown in the follow- 


ing table Pu=Puspitagra ; Au---=Au.pacchandsika. 


Non-classical jati 
stanzas of the 
Matsya. 

Padas, 

cl 

b 1 

c 

1 d 

138-48. 

t 

[ ! u (a) 

1 

An (b) 

Pu(b) if 
9th syl 
is short. 

Au (b) 

138-49. ' 

Pu (a) 

[ An (b) 

j Pu (a) 

Au (b) 

138-52. 

Pu (b) I 

An (b) 1 

Au (a) 

Au (b) 

138-56 

] Pu (a) if 
Tth syl. 
is long. 

An (a) j 

Pu (a) 

Pu (b; 


N, The favour shown to Aupacchandasika pada above is cjuite in keeping with 
the reinarkable growth of the Aupacchandasika stanzas in the Matsya. Knowing 
that every Puspitagra pada is also a corresponding Aupacchandasika pada, we can 
clearly see an approach to the Aupacchandasika form in almost all of them. 

(2) The formation of the Matrasamakas in the 
following instances. 


133-6 9 (Cal. edi. h 
133'68 (Anand. edi). 

14 matras 

’I „ - ‘Anand' reading. 
0 ='^-'-^'^-'^-'^-'^-; 16 „ - Cal. reading. 

136 63 


identical 

padas. 



15 matras. 

16 „ 

16 „ 

16 „ 


N. B. In the second instance we find a very close 
approach towards the Padakulaka variety of the Matra- 
samaka The only defect lies in the lack of one mpr^, 
ip ‘a’ pada. 




(3) The emergence o£ irregular Gatha metres in 
159-40-43, 

N. B. We cannot say anything’ more about them at 
present, as the division into padas among them is not 
quite clear. 

(4) A close approach towards the Vaitaliya form in 
142*40. (a=14.matras; b, d=i6 matras each; c=15). 

(5) A peculiar combination of Puspitagra and 
PraharsinI padas in one and the same stanza in l;j8‘50. 
(a=Pn (a) ; b=Pu(b) if 7th syl. is short; c=Pii (a); 
d=Praharsini pada). 

A. P,— This fact perhaps shows that the Puspitagra 
especially the prior pada, has been derived from the 
Praharsini, which in its own turn seems to have come out 
of the Rucira type. We have seen that a Rucira pada 
may sometimes appear with an extra syllable (long). In 
that case the post-caesural portion of both Rucira and 
Praharsini are seen to be rhythmically identical as we 
see in the following schemes: — 

I Rucira ‘freak’). 

1 - ( Praharsini pada. 

A,® regards the prec^esural portion of Praharsini, it 
i& also rj thmically similar to that of Rucira, for it begins 
with a mora-equivalent, - — , of the Rucira ’s diiambus, 
Now comparing the Praharsini pada with the 
Puspitagra padas we find a close agreement in them in 
closing in — . 

Prior foot Posterior foot 

1 — (Praharsini pada). 

w-'w y — (Puspitagra (a) pada). 

w- ! w-w-v-.- _ ( (b) pada). 
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Combimng'^ the prior feet of Puspitagra into a common 
scheme we get which we find a resolved 

form of w ^ in the following way ; — 

- — ww-w is rhythmieaIly='^-'-^-'-^'^'-^,= ^ 

WWW (by resolution). 

(6) Lastly very close approaches towards the different 
varieties of the Arya class in the following instances: — 



Number of matras 
in padas. 

Eemarks showing 
approach to wards 
the varieties of the 
Arya class. 

.a 

b 1 c j d 

193-36. 1 

1 

12 

15 

12 

16 1 if one mora is 

17 1 added in ‘d’ pada. 

193-38. 

15 

H 

! 

12 I 15 

Padas ‘a’ and ‘b’ are 
irregular. The last 
two padas are those 
of siwl or 

193-39. 

1 

i 

12 

20 

12 

15 

wilb defective 
‘d’ pada which has 

5 morae less. 

193-44. 

1 12 1 20 

12 

15 1 Same as 193*39 above. 

195-45. 

12 

18 

12 

1 ! added in ‘d’ pada. 


1. We combine tliem as follows 

prior foot cf Pn-pitagra {aj— 5 morae. 

WWW 

Hence, ilie combined foot most at one time give 5 morae and at otlier times 
7 morae by the process of contraction and resolution and most also contain the 
re^piective rhythms of the feet. In the combined foot we can gsi 

the prior foot of Puspitagra (a) by omitting the foot and taking the 

pext ■ 
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On the basis of the facts presented above in connection 
with the classical and the non-classical jati metres of both 
Ihe works we are now in a position to remark that the 
jati metres of the Matsyapurana belong to a posterior 
stage of development in so far as they contain among 
themselves regular Vaitaliya metre and present instances 
showing the development of other varieties of the jati 
class. This result combined with our previous conclusion 
which we got from the comparison of the symmetrical 
stanzas leads us to give a prior place to the Mahabharata 
in the order of sequence. 

It will be noticed above that our conclusions are upto 
this time based on the comparison of the symmetrical 
stanzas and the unsymmetrical stanzas of the jati type. In 
order to be more definite in our conclusions it is necessary 
for us to examine the unsymmetrical stanzas of the Vrtta 
type of one book (parva) at least and to compare them 
with those of the Matsya. 

We select for this purpose the Adi Parva (Book I), 
because (i) it presents almost all the important metrical 
peculiarities of the unsymmetrical stanzas of the Vrtta 
type of the MB., and (ii) it contains as its part Yayati- 
carita with which we have to deal later on. 
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A bird’s-eye- view of the metres of the Adi-parva is 
given in the following table. 

Trimeter stanzas of the Adi- par va= 54-3. 



of the 1st kind of the 2nd kind of the 3rd kind. 
=60(1'7'3 per cent.) =259(7;P9) 27 (8 per cent V 

classical padas=246 1 non-eJassical —47 per 

padas=484. cent. 


i=io4 r i 

?it= 43 classical padas non-classical 

fr=41 t=281 padas=108. 

*r=45 ?[tT=il2 

^^=2 ^=60 

Cmi=ll ^=87 

%^=14 

A comparison of this table with the one of the Matsya 
metres gives the following important conclusions:— 

1. The total absence of the unsymmetrical stanzas 
of the 3rd kind in the Matsya and their presence in about 



8 per cent of cases in the MB, supports our previous 
views. ' ' 

2. A definite increase (by 10 per cent) of the un- 
symmetrical stanzas of the first kind and a decrease of the 
stanzas of the second kind in the niatsya is quite in keeping 
with the above fact. 

We come to the same conclusion when we analyse and 
compare the varieties of rhythms in the above stanzas of 
the three kinds of both the works. 

Broadly viewed, all the rhythms fall into two groups, 
namely, the classical and the non-classical. The rhythms of 
the second group are further divisible into several other 
groups according to the degree of nearness they present 
towards the corresponding classical pada-rhythms. 

Coming first to the classical group of rhythms, we 
find a few altogether new varieties of rhythms coming out 
in the Matsya among the unsymmetrical stanzas of the 
first and the second kind. To facilitate comparison we put 
together in the following table all the classical rhythms 
found in the unsymmetrical stanzas of the Vrlta type of 
both the works. 
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O QJ , 

Names of 
classical 
pacla- 
rhythms. 

Occurrence in | 

the MB. (Adi) . j 

1 

Occurrence in the 
Matsya. 

u \ 

cu i 

s ^ 1 

P r-H 

P 1 

.S -S' i 

Q ^ ' 

OQ o 1 

in the un- 
s yminetrical 
stanzas of the 
first kind. 

in the un- 
symmetrical 
stanzas of the 
second kind. 

in the un- 
symmetrical 
stanzas of the 
first kind. 

in the un- 
symmetrieal 
stanzas of the 
second kind. 

1. I 

(including 

104 

281 

73 

157. 

2. 

1 i 

43 i 

112 ! 

14 ! 

43. 

3. 

1 ! 

41 1 

60 ! 

! 21 1 

27. 

4. 

(including 

45 

87 

1 

1 

5. 

5. 

! 

! 2 

i 14 

i nil-. 1 

i 2. ^ 

6. I 

' \9 

! nil. 

I nil. 

! nil. 

! 3. 

7. ! 

i 

i nil. j 

nil. 

i nil. 

! 2. 

8. 1 

i ; 

nil. 

i nil. 

! nil. i 

! 3.. 

9. 

{ 12 syls. to j 
a pada) i 

nil. 

nil 

2 

nil. 

10. ! 

! 

i 11 ! 

nil. j 

: 13 

‘ 6. 

_ 

1 

! nil. 

! nil. i 


i 10. 

1 Total — 

246 

padas 

554 

padas 

166 j 

padas I 



(17*3 per 
cent) 

1 (53 per 

1 cent) 

1 (26'5 per 
1 cent) 

1 (-54 per 
1 cent) 


1. See footnote next page. 




































It will be seen in the above table that the varieties 
6 to 11, namely and 

'O 

are absent from the unsymmetrical stanzas of both the 
first and the second kinds in Adi with the exception of 
which is found in the unsymmetrical stanzas of the first 
kind only. Another point which deserves notice is that the 
verses of these stanzas are seen to cross the Vedie trimeter 
limit in the Matsya a fact not so prominent in Adi. Such 
verses are and of which the former is found in 

Adi. 

As a natural consequence of the increase in the 
number of the classical padas in the JMatsya, we find 
a corresponding decrease in the non-classical padas there 
as is shown below. 



Total non-classical padas in the 
unsym. sts. of the Vrtta type. 

, Adi (MB.) 1 Matsya. 

Total number of verses ' ggj 
along with percentages. 1 

21 8; (46 per cent) 

number of varieties of 
rhythms found in them. 

1 '^2 

1 (12 per 100) 

42 

(18 per 100) 


The increase by about 6 per cent, in the matsya varieties 

of rhythms leads us to consider them in more detail, as 

it apparently shovs that the verses of the matsya are 

more irregular than those of Adi— a point which is liable 

to go against our previous views. 

1. These are two metres of this name found in the books on Sanskrit 
prosody. The one given here has 12 syllables to a pada and is given in Vrtta- 
ratnakara (3'66) only. Another variety of the same name is found in Chando- 
manjari (2* 16‘ 4) and has 16 syllables to a pada. The later variety is found In 
the Matsya in instances. The scheme for both the varieties is different For 
5f ^ m X 

the first variety it is — ^ | | j — the second one it is 

w t ^ 

s, — V. j — I s/ j j j — -v^bich is nothing but a doubling of the 

Pramanika pada j — j 
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We have already seen that some new classical pada- 
rhythms are present in the group of classical padas Some 
of these padas, namely, and are seen 

in the process of formation among the non-classical groups. 
The increase in the Matsjm varieties of non-classical 
rhythms^ therefore, does not go against the process of 
metrical development. A strong support to this fact is 
also found in the greater rhythmical regularity in the non- 


classical verses of the Matsya than in 
shown in the following table. 

those of Adi, as is 

Yerses classified 
according to the 

iiumbsr of 

Total number of varieties of rhythms 
found in — 

syllables in 
them. 

Adi parva (MB.) 

! 

Matsyapurana. 

1 . 

Yerses of 10 syllables. 

2 

3 (found only in the 
portion common to 
MB. (Adi). 

Yerses of 11 syllables. 

32 

17 

Yerses of 12 syllables. 

37 

: 17 

Yerses of 13 syllables 

6 

4 

Yerses of 15 syllables, j 

nil 

1 

Total 72 

Total — 42 




1, For a detail treatment of them vide pp. 40—43. 
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Again, a detailed examination of these varieties of 
rhythms shows that those of Adi incdude almost^ all the 
rhythmical varieties of the Matsya — a proof that there is 
greater rhythmical regalarity in the matsya. In order Ip 
show this we shall now take up one or two particular 
examples. . 

We note down below a group of rhythmical varieties 
which we call Vamsastha® varieties as found in both the 
works, (Matsya and Adi). 

Adi parva — 

1 . o. Vamaastha-if 3rd syl. is sh. 

2. ^ ,, „ 7th ,, „ ,, 

y. 3rd and 7th are 

short. 

4. ^ if 3rd, 7th syls. are 

short and the 5th 
syl. is long. 

Malsyapurana. 


1 . if 5th syl. long and 

7th short. 

Here we notice that the scheme of the Matsya is 
contained in the schemes of Adi where it appears as the 
fourth variation noted above. In order to compare these 
two groups of vadations we will have to find out a common 
scheme out of the Adi variations which we put as follows: — 


1. The followiiisc three varieties are the exceptions, bei'i^ found only i!i 

theMatsya= (2) 91255; (3) 

vs 

2. Vamsastha inelacles Indrammsa also. 

The long (—) or short quantity within brackets written over tlie 
quantities, indicates the change required to bring the rliythn to the corre'p nidl ig 
classical type. . 
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Here we notice that the quantities of these syllables 
namely the 3rd, 5th and 7th are uncertain, while in the 
Matsya only two syllables, namely, the 5th and 7th are so 
affected, the 3rd syllable having attained fixity. Aga,in, the 
comparison of the common schemes^ for the Vaisvadevi 
variations also shews that the Matsya scheme has undergone 
a definite development. 

We have so far offered a comparative metrical survey 
of the Mahabharata — more particularly of the Adiparva-and 
the Matsyapurana and we have been led to the conclusion 
that the metres of the Matsyapurana are rhythmically more 
developed than those of the Mahabharata or the Adiparva. 
Believing in the historical development of metres we hold 
now that the Mahabharata (including Adi) is a work 
prior to the Matsyapurana. 

Having got this sound basis, we now proceed to think 
over the main questions at issue, namely the genuineness of 
the common portions of the MB. and the Matsya noted before 
on page 2. As we have to proceed on the metrical grounds 
first, we will have to omit at present the following portions 
as they are not important from the metrical point of view. 


MB. (Adi) 

T. 18-53-58 1 
I. 19-1-33 ^ 

I. 69*35-61 


Corresponding portions in the 
Matsya 251. 5 — 36. 


24. 55-71. 


The latter portion, namely, 


1.69. 35-61(Adi) 
24. 55-71 (Matsya) 


is 


1. The following are the common schemes of: — 
Adiparva, (Vaisvadevi variation). 

- (-) (-) H i^) (-) 


Matsya, 


(Vaisvadevi variations)* 


In the first scheme the quantities of the syllables are uncertain, while in the 
second only four remain in that state, the se< tnd and the 41h syllables having 
attained 'fibdty. 



■written in dimeter stanzas with whom" we are not dealing 
in the present paper. The former, though written in the 
trimeter stanzas, has scarcely any metrical difference worth 
consideration. 

, . , . , , . . (1-70—87 Adi) 

We are thus left with the only portion 25—42 (Matsya) 

which contains the story of and other connected events 
in full detail- 

SECTIONII. 

Comparison of the metres of the portion of 

the Matsyapurana with those of the rest of the 
Matsyapurdna. 

We have already said in the introductory part of the 
essay that the textual differences in the two versions of the 
sometimes affect the meter. Our aim in the next 
section is to examine closely these differences and to find 
what light they throw on the main problem. In order to pre-* 
pare the ground for this we will have to look carefully into 
the relative position occupied by the metres of the 
porition of the Matsya and the rest of the Purina. This 
is intended to show how the metres of the two parts of the 
Mat^a are mutually related. Whether the metres of the 
other part of the Matsya form a natural sequel to those of 
the portion or the two parts have distinct metrical 

features of their own. If it is found that the metres of the 
portion have distinct features of their own and 
are not connected with those of the other part, it will 
strengthen our belief more and more in the genuineness 
of the of the MB. (Adi). We, therefore, proceed 

to compare as briefly as possible the metres of the 
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portion of the Matsya with those of the rest of the 
Matsyapurana to be called henceforward Parts I and II 
respectively. 

The table following gives the details required for 
comparison. As there are no stanzas of the jati type in 
Part I, we omit them in the following table from Part II 
as we have already dealt with them in detail. 
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From the above table we gather the following few 
facts 

I. In Part II, unsymmetrical stanzas increase by 
84*5 per cent and present at the same time several new 
classical varieties already noted in the preceding table 
on page 749. 

II. In Part IT, unsymmetrical stanzas of the first kind 
increase by 48 per cent followed by the decrease of those 
of the 2nd kind by 45 per cent. 

III. The number and the varieties of classical padas 
considerably increase in Part II. Some of these varieties 
go bejmnd the Vedic trimeter limit. 

We can conclude on the basis of the above facts that 
the metres of the two parts of the Matsya widely differ 
from one another. We shall be in a better position to 
speak more definitely in this connection after we have 
closely examined the non-classical pada-rhythms of both 
the parts as it will decide the question of comparative 
rhythmical regularity in the unsymmetrical stanzas of both 
the parts. 

In order to do this we shall note down all the varieties 
of the non classical rhythms of both the parts side by side 
in the following table. 

N. B. The following method has been adopted in the 
Table. In the first column we give the serial number of 
varieties according to number of syllables in the pada- 
rhythms. In column 2 we give the schemes of rhythms. 
In the 3rd column we give the serial number of the varieties 
of rhvthms along with the name of the most approximate 
cL4l pada to which each of the non-classical rhythms 


may correspond if the changes indicated therein are allowed 
to take place. In indicating these changes in the quantity 
of syllables in different positions, the numerical figures 
are used to denote fee position of the syllables indicated 
by the figure. Thus ‘3’ means ‘3rd syllable.’ In the next 
two columns we give the actual number of occurrences of 
the varieties. The last one we reserve for remarks. 
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^ ?iTcT ('42*8d). 
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Table— continued. 


Verses of 11 syllables. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 




31 

IG^rroif 1, 
4:1. 

17 ^oif 3, 
41 

18 ?iToif l / 

19 ?iToif 2 / 

20 OToif 1, 
21 V 


Remarks, 


1 The common scheme for 
these padas is 


The common scheme for 
I _ these is: — 

^ ::::: oj. 

! - (d) 

If the syl. before cae. is re- 
garded as-o it will become i. 
If the positions of 2ud and 
3rd syl. are interchanged it 
will become 3 o 
1 The rhythmical variations 
I coming under the varieties 
10 to 17 are called here 
by one name, the Vatormi 
variations. The following 
I is the common scheme for 
I these variations. 


1 The common scheme for ?!To 
' l variations is: — 
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It will be seen from the above table that we can divide 
all these rhythmical variations into three broad classes. 

(0 The rhythms common to both the parts. Such are 
only 6 rhythms (out of 42) namely Nos. 4, 6, 7(being io(go) 
variations, 27 and 30 being variations.) 

(it) The varieties of rhj^-thms found in Part I exclusively. 

These are the following Nos- 8, 9^ ( variations), 
10—17 (^ro variations), 18— 20 (wo variations), 21(fo varia- 
tions), 22 — 23 (l“ variations) and 33 — 38. 

(in) The varieties of rhythms found in Part II exclusive- 
ly. These are Nos. 39 (^iMoirregular) 39, 42 varia- 

tions) and 41 (^ 2 ^ variation). 

The general impression from the small number of 
our common varieties (group 0)) viewed along with the 
increasing number of those of Part I, is that the varieties of 
Part II have undergone some development. 

In order to get more definite information regarding 
the above fact we shall now deal with each group of 
rhythms separately and select the important variations for 
our treatment. 

Coming to the first group we first come across Indra- 
vajra variations which seem to have remained practically 
in the same stage in both the parts, though a little 
development and a greater regularity is visible in Part II 
in the absence of Nos. 8 and 9 there. The absence of No, 8 
( — — )-io if 5 deserve notice as it 

ceases to be for the first time in Part II (ilatsya) after 
having persisted along with the other akin variations since 
the Vedas down to the epics. No- 9 ('^ j| 

Wa aiiall speak about tbtm '.aloai; wifek^ th® tniiatious of %e group (i) , 
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. : - ) is perhaps a chance variation and consequently dis- 
appears in Part II. 'I’his variety of rhythm has no history 
behind it. 

We begin to see greater development than we have seen 
above, as soon as we come 'to the next common group of 
variations, namely, the Vai?vadevi yariations appearing in 
our table as Eos. 27 and 30. A comparison of the common 
schemes of this variation for both the pafts will verify the 
above statement. 

The common scheme of the Vaisvadevi variations for 
Part I is as follows 

^ W ^ . V— / 

The similar scheme Tor the 2nd part stands thus : — 



In the first scheme we find that the quantities of 5 
syllables are uncertain while fin the 2nd only 3 quantities 
remain in that condition. 

The syllables which assume fixity in the second scheme 
are the 5th, and the 8th both of which become long^- 

1* How do these syllables beco ms loog in the course of development J We shall 
try to explain this. Looking at all the variations we -find that out of 11 variations there 
are 9 in which either the 3rd or the 8th or both syllables together are uncertain. From 
the above description we at once come to know the rhythmical nature of the pad a 
which favours the long quantity of the 5th and 8th syllables. What is this favour due 
to is our next question. 

We know that the long quantity of the 2nd and the 4tb syllables has never beea 

affected, so the ^ —required a pause somewhere after the 4th .syllable. The caesura 
could not come immediately after the 4th syllable as it involved the awkward prolonga- 
tion of the post —caesural portion. It could not go beyond the 7th for doing 
a similar harm to the pre-eaesnral portion. , It could not come after the 7th as its 
quantity was always short, again it could not be put after the 8th as its quauti ty was 
always changing. It had therefore to come after the 5th syllable which was preferably 
long. As soon as the caesura came there, quantity of the 5 th syllable had to be fixed as 
long by virtue of the fact that cae. favours a preceding long quantity in order to 
have the caesural effect on the rhythm. The *very fact that the 5th long was a 
rhythmical preference necessitated the long quantity for the Sth syllable. Because in 
case the 6th remained uncertain and the 7th syllable had to remain shore bein^^* fixed 

5 6 7 S 

as such, the rhythm of the verse and more particularly of the foot — ]| (which 

would result from the above circumstances) would be considerably marred. Therefore, 
'after one or two syallable coming after the ' .caesura, a long syllable was felt to be 
the rhythmical necessity. The choice fell on the 'Sth syllable as it had the capicifrto 
inaintaia the rhythmical effect under all the above circumstances, 
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Coming to the next varieties found in Part I exclu- 
sively, given under group we at once notice the pre- 
sence of fully developed Vatormi and ^alini padas in Part 
II and the absence of any variations of these rhythms in 
the same part, from which we are led to conclude that from 




(common ischeme 


for the Vatormi variations of Part 1) and ^ 

_ — (common scheme for the ^a:linT variations 
of Part I) we at once come to (in Part II). 

_ _ _ _ j] w _ _ (fully developed 

Vatormi pada) and 

!1— — (fully developed 

^alinipada). 

respectively. 

Prom the manner in which the Vatormi and ^alini padas 
follow the corresponding variations of Part I we feel 
inclined to think the development in this case is rather 
sudden and that the metrical variations of Part II do not 
naturally follow those of Part 1. 

. Further, in the rhythm (JSlo. 34) ~ ^ 


— we recognise'the atew rhythm which we 
find in a completely developed form namely, — 

WWW — w w — Part IL The development of 
and variations (Nos. 33, 35) is perhaps still to take 
place as no development of these is found in Part I or II. 
We omit the remaining variations of group (ii) now and 
turn to the consideration of those varieties which are found 
exclusively in Part II, given in group (iii). These are 
the and variations. We shall take them up one 

by one. 
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variation (No. 41). 

In st.* 29(?RPr 154) we come across the rhythm 

— ww — in padas ‘ a ’ and ‘ d This we 
recognise to be the complete rhythm But the padas 
‘ b ’ and more particularly ‘ c ’ attract notice. Pada ‘ b ’ 
can be regarded to be ura^B by reading it as 
omitting jpw: to be connected with the (c) pada. 

In the above pada (b) the only possible defect lies in 
the quantity of the 10th syllable namely ‘3’ which according 
to the general rule ought to be taken as long being a 
syllable. But we have decided in favour of the optional 
quantity of syllables, in cases like these being every- 
where guided by the consideration of rhythm. We have, 
therefore, regarded g to be short here. We are now left 
with the (c) pada which we read as follows:— 


JW: 



Here we find the rhythm maintained up to 
the 10th syllable, namely sf5r. The last 3 syllables forming 
the foot — deserve notice. 

According to the rhythm this foot ought to 
be which we can get either by omitting the first long 
syllable in— or by omitting the last syllable and intei’- 
ehanging the position of— giving the form ^ — , What- 
ever change might be suggested the fact remains all the 
same, namely that rhythm is seen here in a crude 
state. 

gggigjRflg i sgg: 

pwggfSNwtcict: I 

154'29 
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The same thing more or less takes place in the 
variation (No. 37) found in 286T7aW. 

Here the last three padas have fully developed siaMo 

, . . N5i 

I ^ sii T% ^ ^ n w Hr ^ 

rhythm. The first pada namely 

maintains the same rhythm as far as the 8th syllable 

The last four syllables giving us the foot— deserve 

notice. According to the rhythm this foot 


ought to be . This ■will take place if the final 
syl. in — — is omitted and one short syl. added before the 
foot — , resulting in w — -w- — . Our next variation is 
No. 42, the (variation). There are 4 iden- 

tical cases of this variation namely 100. 10 c ) 100. Ha; 
10012 a, G All these 4 instances have the common 
scheme namel}', 


In this we can easily recognise the rhythm with 

the only difference that the first two syllables are short 
instead of one long syllable in their place. If we assume 
that two short syllables are equal to one long syllable and 
allow the same to take effect in the initial portion of the 
above rhythm, we will get a full; developed pada. 

Our next variation of group (uO is No. 39 ( 

— _) found in 126'34a, b (cal. edition). 
The padas run thus: 

1 l’lsesla»m rails as follows:--- 

2 other padas ia these stanzas are padas. 



TO(t 

Ib them we find that the rhythm is 

suppressed in the middle of pada as is showm below. 

'■ ■■■■ " ■ 5 b ■ ' ' " . 

™ scheme)' 






— (?e5=era<> 


rhythm 


suppressed). 

; In, the full and the suppressed schemes we notice how 
the two short syllables, namely the 5th and the 6th have 
been contracted into one long, namely the 5th. Hence, 
tracing backwards we hold that the Vasantatilaka pada 
has come out of the latter pada above by subjecting the 
long quantity of its 5th syllable to the process of resolution. 


SECTION ffl. 

Metrical evidence hvougM to hear on the genuine^ 

■ • ness of the MB. {Adi}' versioii of 

Judging on the basis of facts presented in connection 
with the metrical comparison of the two parts of the Mat- 
saya purana, we find that the metres of Part I have, at 
almost every step, distinct features of their own and 
that the metres of Part II Iwwe undergone a distinct 
development and are therefore not metrically interrelated 
to those of Part I to which they do not form a natural 
sequel. It might be further inferred from the above fhct 
that the first part, namely the of the Matsya 

does not form a part and parcel to the rest of the work 
to which it seems to have been added as an extraneous 
appendage. 
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We are now in a better position than before to exa- 
mine the metrical differences^ of the two versions of 
the A metrical surVey of these is to 

be found iu the following tables according' to our previous 
method of metrical analysis. 

(i) Textual differences which do not affect the metre have not been taken' intO; 
consideration. 
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Besides the above analysis we can also classify all the 
verses having textual differences into four classes on the 
basis of the nature of metrical differences present therein. 

Class I . — ^Verses which are ■ non-classical in the MB. 

(Adi) become classical in the Matsy a. 

Class II . — Verses which are non-classical in the MB. 

(Adi) remain non-classical in the Matsj^a. 

Class III - — Verses which are classical in the MB. 

(Adi) remain classical in the Matsya. 

Glass /F.— -Verses which are classical in the MB. 

(Adi) become non classical in the Matsya. 

N. B. — (1) The verses of classes I and IV change 
their character, while those of classes 1 1 and III do not 
do so. But this does not mean that the verses of the 
middle classes (11 and III) cannot undergo any develop- 
ment. They can and they do present signs of more or less 
regularity in one or the other version. 

(2). The change in the metrical character of the 
verses of the first three classes in general and of the first 
class in particular does not require any explanation as it is 
quite consistent with our previous views, 'i'he case is other- 
wise with the verses of the last class and demands ex- 
planation. We are now in a position to explain the im- 
portant metrical differences found in the two versions of 
the 3f*rffcRo in the order of the table given on page 45. 

First of all we find that the number of symmetrical 
stanzas increases by 4 in the Matsya version. Coming to 
particular instances we find that one stanza namely, 42, 9 
is altogether omitted in the MB. (Adi) version. The 
other three stanzas which become symmetrical in the 
Matsya version are afs follows; — 


Matsya. (1) 25'43 (2) 31*16 (3) m 
Adi. (1) 70-50. (2) 76*24 (3) 85*7. 

We now go to each instance separately and try to 

see how this change takes place. 

actual padas in which the 

difference is seen. 

MB, (Adi). Matsya 

(1) 70*53 25*43 


ft, C = 50 

I ==iio{7{ csnwfefflgssa^^ ^ 


a, c~ %p 


T) _ %o ) 


(2) 76*24 31*16 

a= ( ? a r=: forr fr%ip ^ ^%f) 

b,c,d--=%o &, c, d =?o 

(3) 85*7 40*7 

a, I, c =to a, b, s-o 

^lRR«rRj?^ ) = ? (Pt^r ' ) 

Wefind in these instances that with the liUfe diiliMcncc 


in reading (without affecting the meaning at ail) the ihrth- 
mical regularity has been introduced in the .M atsya. 
This has been obviously done under the increasing influence 
of the classical element of the Matsyapurana proper, i. c-, 
Part II. 

Coming next to the unsymmetrical stanzas we find that 
their number decreases in the Matsya by 7 and the number 
of unsymmetrical stanzas of the first kind increases by 4. 
This naturally results in the decrease (in the Matsya) in 
the number of unsymmetrical stanzas of the second kind 
by9t. 


. fThere are no nnsymmeirieal stanzas of the 3r(l kina in tiie Matsya, 
There are two such stanzas in A<2i. 
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The two unsymmetrical stanzas of the third kind 
(in Adi) become unsymmetrical of the second kind in the 
Matsya in the following manner. 

MB. (Adi) 

85*5 

& = gtdr R5t3i>: 

d = H 

MB. (Adi) 

87-45 

a = fkrtfira froif 3 1) 


Matsija 
40-5 

%0 go f^?xt 

—(same as in Adi) 
= io(5o''....j%a3iTFI: 

= (same as in Adi) 
Matsya. 

42-23 : 

same as in Adi ^ro-if 3 1, 


c 

d. 


SfcT^E^^ji piiiiw. loif 3,6 Z)& = 
d— (^oif n) d = 


■■^oif 3 I 

^To if 1 I (same as 
in Adi ) . 

: u ila isi example we find that the rhythm — 

— ^ (a and c) MB. which we have placed 

among variations (I® if 1, 3, 6 long) is replaced by 

the Indravajra rhythm in the Matsya. We hold that this 
has not been done for metrical reasons only because the 
same variation is also found in about 10 places in Part 
I (Matsya) and in one pada in Part II i Matsya). The 
occurrence of this rhythm in Part II is more significant and 
decides in favour of this rhythm being regarded as not 
totally objectionable. 

The very fact that the readings of the Matsya suit the 
context better than the readings of the MB. (Adi) makes 

(i) Tlie following is tlie pada: 

gas ^ ^ (55-13 c.) 

(ii) The very f.iet that there is ouly one ocenrrence of this rhytlitaieal 
variation shows that though it was not favourable, yet it was tolerated. 
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us think the Matsya readings are the results of the working 
of the desire for textual improvement under the guidance 
of rhythm. 

In the second instance^, the Matsya readings are seen 
to undergo a definite rhythmical development as already 
indicated. The second line of the stanza, though remains 
non-classical in the Matsya is yet seen to have greater re- 
gularity in the fact that it approaches the Vatorrni rhythm 
in greater degree than the corresponding line of the MB, 
(Adi) approaches the Vaisvadevi rhythm. The third line of 
the same stanza shows remarkable development by becoming 
classical- ^alini-in the Matsya without doing serious harm 
to the meaning. 

We shall now turn to account the differences in reading 

of the same stanza. The omission of the phrase 

in the Matsya is important. We read in the MB. (Adi) 
version of the summary of the story attached in the very 
beginning of the that observed penance on 

the^P". Thelines runthus:— 

'it 

(MB. I. 69'60— 61.) 

The above portion has been abridged in the Matsya as 

follows: — 

^ 70 ab. 

f JTfgr 71 ab. 

(Matsya 24. 70 71 

, • 87-45 (MB.) X , „ 

1. Vide St quoted oa p. i67. 

2. The n.'ime of a mountain also called cf. MB. Ill 132-19. 
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we see that because the event of going to 

forest and doing penance on is omitted in the 

summary given in the Matsya it is quite consistently omitted 
in the real story. Thus the readings in question agree with 
the events of the summary given in respective works. 

Keeping this point in view when we find no explanation 
of the fact given in the Matsya how spent his long 
continued last days^ after he had given everything to the 
Brahmans, we are led to conclude that the auothor did not, 
perhaps, notice the inconsistency arising in leaving the 
event contained in etc. and '5t?r : f^r JTfravr:’ 

and keeping at the same time. rrfrrr ' 

That 5F!n% spent his last days quite idly, without 
doing anything useful (as suggested by the Matsya version) 
is not at all desirable and proper, more so in comparison to 
fc^’ of Adi. 


Coming to the next difference^ in reading in the same 
stanza, we find that the rhythmical consideration is more 
kept in view than any other motive. The rhythm in 

mo it 7 I 


we put under 


fo if 3 s 


This is 


found only in 10 cases in Part I and only in one example 
in Part TI which shows the rapidly decreasing use of this 
rhythm in the Matsyapurana proper (Part II). N. B.— -In 
our comparison of the versions so far, we have 

found the following motives at work to which the textua. 
differences so far seem to be due to, 

1, The rhythmical consideration. This plays an im- 
portant part among the symmetrical stanzas. 


1, cf. 'ifgra; 

2. Cf. 87‘45 G. (Adi) and 42‘23 C. (Matsya). 


2. The desire to abridge the MB. version of the 
story. This spirit is seen throughout the Matsya version 
of the story. 

3. A combined working of the above tivo motives, 

Turning to the unsymmetrical stanzas of the first kind 
we find from our table that there are three stanzas more in 
the Matsya (Part I) than in the Adi (Part I- A). But as one 
stanza which is unsymmetrical of the 2nd kind in Part I 
becomes unsymmetrical of the first kind in Part I -A, we 
get actually four such stanzas which are unsymmetrical 
stanzas of the 2nd kind in Part I-A, but become un- 
symmetrical of the first kind in Part I. We .■slt.ill take them 
up one by one. 

, < MB- (Adt) Part I-A. Matsya (Part I.) 

83‘23. 38-22. 


a = a 

b = b =io 

c = ?rr«>if,i. e = wr»if, Z. 

d — d = gr». 


The slight change in reading in the (&) pada above is 
seen to be guided by the sense of rhythm. The (Adi), Part 

I-A rhythm of the same pada, namely, 

— ~ is altogether absent froni the Matsyapurana 
proper, (Part II) and from the Alatsya 'Part I) as well 

This very fact seems to have led to the rhythmical 
change as found in Part I (38*22 b.^ 


MB. (Adi) Part I— A Alatsya (Part I.) 

(ii)86'17 41-16 
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h = ie5^.?rTo & = ?rro (4 qrffeg^qr. 

G — «ro 
d =- 5® 


Tlie above changes in reading are clearly due to the con- 
siderations of metre! A general improvement in meaning 
has also taken place by replacing the general form 

qjriracr by the first person present form in pada ‘a’ and 
by removing the ellipsis in pada by putting for 

qif^ . 

3IB. (AdO Part I-A. 


(Hi) 87-5 
ct = 

I = Wo if, I 
c = {mi Jf afcPFUT 
d =?tT<> 

(ii) 86-7 

a~Wo 

I = ^ 3{f^ ^ 

C — f O ■ 

d — Wo 


Matsya—Part I. 

A2’5 ' - ■ !• 

a = : ; 

h = Wo if 1?: 
c =wo (qrluiw ”"™-) 
d — mo 

42'6 

a == Wo : 

& =-?o""“(3ii|^?tra) 

: c — mo; ! 
d = Wo 


In the above two stanzas the metrical consideration is 
seen at work in slightly changing the text- 

Besides the four instances given above, there are two 
more among the unsymmetrical stanzas of ths first kind 
which also show rhythmical development. We cannot 
put them under the same category as the other four cases, 
namely under class I, as the character of the metrical 
differences present in them throws them under the third 
class. That this is so is seen from the fact that they re- 
main all the time the unsymmetrical stanzas of the first 
kind, as their verses change from one classical variety to 
another. These stanzas are the following : — 
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MB. (AdO, Partly A. 
(i) 70-52 
a, h=4o 

c=^® 5^: 5# 


d=io 
{it) 84‘4= 

a=^o if il. 
h, c—io 
</=fro if 11. 

5|Htr s^5fi% 


Matsya {Part i) 
25-45 

a, 5= 

c=|o §g^ gqsn- 

d-%o 

39-4 

a==mo if, 1? 
b, c=io 
d==io(3) 


In both these cases the Indravajra rhythm is seen 
to have been preferred to vatormi rhythm, a fact quite 
consistent vdth the process of metrical evolution. We, 
therefore, think that the Matsya readings are more de- 
veloped than the Adi readings. We also notice that the 
reading of ‘d^ pada (Part I), ^ in more 

clear than ^ (Part I-A) 0). 

The state of things found in the unsymmetrical 
stanzas of the second kind in Part I is not quite the same 
as that seen in the instances examined upto this time. We 
have not yet come across the metrical differences which 
characterise class IW Such cas^ are found among the 
stanzas of the above kind in about 14 instances. 

We shall now record important eases of metrical differ- 
ences, following the classwise classification given on 
page 46- 

(i) The stanza containing the a bote reading runs as folldiws:-- 

5tRT'3wiJrr et i 

fi 

iHsiPh (Mb. Adi, 84-4) . • 

rte ilatsya reading for the last pada is 
(Matsya 39-4d) 



Verses coming updjer €Ia$| I A) . 

MB. {Adi-Pfrt l-=A) Matsy.a (Bari /). 

(1) ., '(0*5,U.==^o if U, 25 44&==tp 

(2) . TQ'54<^ 25-48&= 

4=^ sspf^g fl== q|^4f ?H%r| 

(3) . 70-65 25-56 

gqi ii^r 5frRf JiPi: 

__ grro i| 7/ 
io if 3s, 


^=gro 
9^r jpr 


(4). 70-66 


25-57 


c=(^sfire;q^gc^r^rr? c=mo 9’t3?i^:|P3i?pr 

(5'. 83-1 38*1 

c=(s#[rfsf <j=?o 

( . . . .) ;• 

(6) . 83/2 38-2 

&=( ^qiffl[Hrr4 *1^ Jf h=io 

( . . .'f 

(7) . 83-3 38-3 

(3==(?Tt firw ^siffO <3=«tr«» 

(# I 

(8) . 83-4 38-4 

d=\o 

(9) , 84-3 39-8 

g5[{scT 'TcRT? siwraq; c=4p 

(. . . 6i) , . . ) 

(i). For tlie cliaraeteristic of the? of tfai^ class refer to p* 46^ 

(ii). This reading is foaid in and ^ texts of the Matsyapurana (cf* 
An.md. e,dj, 39‘8c-foot-not^ under the e. pad^). 
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Wetses oi Cla.ssl-~-Gontinued‘ 

MB. (Adi Part I-~A). Matsya (Part I). 

(10). 84-l0(3=^wio if /, (?rl5T?5Tr. . . ) 3910t.— ^ro (?t|. . . 
In some of the instances the metrical consideration 
is seen to be solely at worlc. In some, of course, the desire 
to improve the meaning controlled and guided by 
metre takes effect. The latter cases seem to be the follow- 
ing:~'Wenote the serial number only (2), (3) (4). 

Verses of Class II 

Verses which are non-classical in the MB. (Adi — 
Part I A) remain non-classical in the Matsya (Part I) in 
the unsymmetrical stanzas of the second kind. 

MB. (Adi — Part I A"). Matsya (Part I). 

1 . 70*51 25*44 

^ d=(^ 1° if 3 U 

2. 70*59 25*50 

& == ^ JR 3ia}T = to if 3, 8 Z (^ 

3. 70*60 25’51 

d= d = toif 5 1,1 s 

4. 83*3 38*3 

I r=:^% b = I 

5. 83*4 ^ 38*4 

b=Mlo if 3 I =b ^if 3 I am 

a 83*5 38*5 

& = t if 1; 3 / q*rftT?iT h = I'oif ^ s ..tl 
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Verses of Class II — coniiniied' 


MB. (Adi— Part A) 

Matsya (Part ij 


7. 84-3 

39-3 

! 

c = lo if 3 Z (r% i%%ar: ^ «fnifq2iTr^)5 = ?noif 2 1 

T 

8. 84-6 

39-6 

i 

ft = srioif 1, 3 1 0 = 

: 1 if 1, 3, 6 / WS 5Tr#.. .... 

i 

9. 85*2 

40-2 

i; 

0 = |o if 6, 1, WfctMRT 

a, = 


10. 86-6 

41-5 

,!* 

c= if 1, 2, 6 ? m ^rara; ^ c =f?f ^sn^ra: 

i 


aiTimw if 8, 11 s. 

i 

11. 86-16 

41-15 


a =|o if 3, 5, 8 Z 5ti'55f sii^ra; 

a=lo if 3, 5, 6 Z......ft 





12. 87-3 

42-3 

I 

«=|o if 3, 5, 8 Z ci:?% ^^rfir Jtr sncr H'ncm a=|oif 5 Z.-...f^r 'RT nt s^rpi: 


13. 87*4 

42-4 


& = |o if 1, 3, 6 Z cM ^ 

S= 1, 3 L....OT 





14. 87*8 

42*8 


C = if 1,3, 1 5Rrt ^ c= 

irar if 1 Z, 7s,..- ^ 


=w if 2 Z ^ *1^ 5Trg2^t=#ci tw; 

cZ=J!gT if Q, 7, s. ^ ^ 



?[ra ’TO# €raTqL 


15. 87 48 

42-26 


a = OT if 1, 3, i ’T5[I24 

a 


b = cT%^ b =5 

'1 

^rifl,3Z 

Z>=wro if Ij, 3 ? 



We have said before that it is al8(:| possible for the 
verses of the second and the third classes to have undergone 
more or less metrical development one way or the other and 
yet to have retained their original character— classical or 
non-classical. Here and in the next group we copie across 
actual instances which if divided on the basis of the above 
fact are seen to fall into the following three sub-classes d) 
Sub-class I. -Fnder this class we put those instances 
which show rhythmical development in the Matsya (Part I) 
of course, by changing more or less their rhythm. 

Sub-clas? I|.— The verses under this class practically 
retain their rhythm in the IVtatsya in spite of the difference 
ip re^^it^s* 

Sub-cla^s III. —Here we group together those instances 
in which definite rhythmical development cannot at present 
be saiji to have taken place in spite of rhythmical changes. 
We shall now arrange all the verses of class. 

II. As sub-divided. The serial numbers of the main 
class are given. The figures I and 2 are used as indices 
for the MB. and the Matsya. 

' Sub-fla^sb 

MB.— Adi Part I- A. Matsya — Part I, 

4. 83'3 38-3 


_ v-/ y ww ^ ^ ^ 

N. B.-^The initial foot C^-) of b^ has been subjected 
to double anacrusis in b®, resulting in foot which is 

rhythmically the same as the initial foot of Indravajra, 
namely Hence b® practically becomes Indravajra 
in effect, b^ remaining irregular. 


9. 85-2 40-2 


a" 


12 syls. 


lo if 6 / 


a" 


13 syls, 




n 


if 8, 11 s. 


(1) The sfttne sub-olassificatioij will hold goad fo? the verges of class IH. 


N. B.—Jm a new metre 

formation. 

altogether is seen in the 

10. 86*6 

41-5. 

— 1° if 1, 2, 6, ?. 

c® = ^[frrciT^T if 8, 11 s. 

N. B . — In a case like the one above is visible. 

12. 87-3 

42-3 

a" = %o if 3. 5, 8 1. 

=a®?oif5L 

N. B.— The verse approaches Indravajra more than 

a* approaches Vaisvadevi- 

13. 87-4 

42-4 

=• lo if 1, 3, 6 1. 

&®to = if 1, 3 1. 

In 6’ these syllables are defective, while in 6^ only 2 
remain in that condition. 

Sub-class il. 

1/5. (Adi —Part I- A). 

{Maisya—Part I.'). 

2. 70-59 

25-50 

& = |o if 1, 3, 8 1. 

& = to if 3, 81 

5. 83-4 

38-4 

& = if 3 i 

Sub-class 111. 

6 = ^ if 37 . 

iV. B . — The quantity of the 

initial sj liable has not been 

taken into much consideration in No. 15. 

1. 70-51 

25*44 

c? = if 3 / 

(^ = to if 3 

3. 70-60 

25-51 

j qro if 1, 3 1 

d — to if 5 /, 7 s. 

l if 5Z, 7s. 

6. 83-5 b = 1“ if 1, 3 1. 

38*5 b = if 7 s 

7. 84-3 

39-3 

c = to if 31 

b = Wo if 2 1. 1 

8. 84*6 

39*6 

a = wio if 1, 8 1 

» = t- if 1, 3, 6/. • 
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11. 86-16 41-15 

a = io if 3, 5, 8 r « = if 3, 5, 6 /. 

14. 87-8 42-8 

if 1 I =m it 11,1 s. 

11 syls lOsyls- 

A__ = ^oif 2 I -mTir-'^ ®- 

li syls. 10 syls. 

15. 87-48 42-26. 

o = wo if l, 3Z. a if 3^. 

j if 1, 3 1 if 1, 3 /. 

N- B.—As it is neithei- our present aim nor necessity 
to trace tlie historical development of some of the rhythms 
present in sub-class III, we pass on to the verses of class 
III. 

Verses of Class III. 

Verses which are classical in the MB. (Adi) Part I=A 
remain as such in the Matsya (Part 1). 

MB. {Adi — Part I=A) Matsya {Pari I). 

1. 8616 38-15 

h =4o (g§l^ut ^RRbTHFTcrrJl.) h =io{- TTFciiq;) 

2. 84‘18 39-18 

c =^o {w^\ c (“"'uqgQqigeRfJi;) 

3. 8618 41*17 

a ~ (^ 

4. 86-9 41-8 

a =^o {sFs^ ;rr a'Rr Jr^nuJi:) a=('"“fii siq^iju: suricUi;) 
V.B.— The sub-classification of these verses being not 
necessary we proceed to the verses of class IV. 

Verses of Class IV. 

Verses which are classical in the MB. (Adi — Parti 
=A), become non-classical in the Matsya (Part I). 



Mb. {Adi— Part 1= A) 

1. 70*56 

c |o =. ] 


2. 70*59 

c — ^o[ ?2iraq?j: 

3. 73*65 

h ciT?f ] 


(JMatsya^Part t) 
25*49 

c = |oif7s. 
25*50 

c — [ ?iqg{ ^ 

25*56 

7 |o if 3 s. 

^ moif7/. 

sfiqar qf gra] 


4. 70*69 25*59 

c =so[^?nT?q!% 5^q=|jn3jii;]c === if 7 1 


5. 84*6 39-6 

d =^‘o [ q: 4riirF^ d — JRqjrrt 3^#%] 


6. 84*8 . 39*8 

h = io [gr4r qRqRWT%] [6 r=.^sTP?ft^ |sf 5 qc^Rjqjrq;] 


7. 84*9 

a ==:^*| » ( q5ra^5^a ) 

8. 84*24 

1) =.|o (q^nq# inJT«in»i^s:j^) h 

9. 86*9 


39*9 

?rr o if 1, 7 / 

^ ^ io if 3 s. 

39*28 

fo if 7 s,',...’^ *iA.. -) 

41*8 


a — io fu S'lraJi^) a -=^1“ aqcf^;...... 

{N.B . — The quantity of in both readings has been 
taken to be short. If in the Matsya reading the quantity 
is taken to be long the same instance witl be put under 
class III]. 

10. 86-13 41*12 

b ^ =qrc3j?fn?TiRffr «fRTc^ ) & = ?fTo if 2 i ) 

c == stfo ( IqTlfU# ) C = lo if 3,6 I (#Sf ^i^......) 



a = 5iq: a = (^=t ?!c2iw ift?!! ) 

'%<a gc?r ? 

12. 87*44: 42-22 

d = \o (JiraFUirsfTOT a^raq; )d =(rfraTiTd §si^raO 

13. 87*46 42*24 

c = %o { 5 i^s^qT: ?Rtt?^rf^) ? c (sF?^; Offs’ll! 1 

14. 87*48 42*26 

•^o ( # 

-70*51. 25*44 

The rhythmical irregularity in the above verses^ of the 
Matsya (Parti) maybe attributed (a) to the attempt to 
bring- about textual correctness in accordance with the 
rules of classical sandhis® in No. (6), ih) to careless 
omissions in writing in Nos. (2) and (14) and (c) to the 
working of unrestricted desire to improve upon the sense 
to the sacrifice of metre in the remaining cases. 

We have already given instances to show that the 
desire to improve upon the meaning of verses has been at 
work, though it was guided and controlled by the true 
appreciation of rhythm. That very desire is seen here in 
its free activity. 

As it is not our particular concern to enter into the 
discussions of meaning of these verses, we may finish our 
metrical evidence with the remark that even in cases where 
improvement in meaning is not certain, the rhythmical 

1. This reading is found in ^ text (^/, Anand edi. 42*20 foot-note.) If this reading 
is adopted the same Terse will com© under class HI. 

1. The following cases are excluded as they have been already accounted for:— 
No. (9); No. (10). 

2. 'Hiatus Ms not tolerated in the Matsyapurana. This shows that the Matsya. 
(Part I) belongs to a period later than (MB- Adi Part I— A) . 
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irregularities in the Matsya (Part I) can be safely averted, 
from doing any serious barm to our previous conclusions— 
those rhythmical irregularities being tolerated in the 
Matsya — especially in view of a detailed mass of evidence 
having to support our previous views. 

SECTION IV. 

Omissions or additions in one or the other work. 
Omissions in the Matsya giving rise to difference in the 
story of 3Fin%. 

We have so far taken the evidence of metre and it is 
on this basis that we decide in favour of the priority of the 
Mahabharata in general and of the Adiparva (Part 1= A) 
in particular to the Matsyapurana in general and Part I in 
particular. As a natural consequence of this we are led to 
believe in the genuineness of the MB. version of all the 
common portions (referred to on p. 2) in general and of 
1*70 — 87 in particular. 

But we remember to have said very little about the 
following two common portions, especially about the latter. 

, MB. I. 18-53— 58, 19*1—33 69*35-61 

” Matsya 251 -5— 36 24-55—71 * 

We have not much to say in connection with the first 
portion, which though partly written in trimeter verse, 
contains any difference scarcely worth our discussion. The 
following few differences might be noted 

MB. 1,19- Matsya 251. 

1. 25 a = ) 28 c = if I s. 



2. 29 32(Z=^o'\J#=irt{ 

N.B . — The interchange of t® and^® is a common thing in 
the verses of the above portion. 
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This finishes our treatment of those portions which are 
written in trimeter verse. We have now to collect whatever 
material we can gather bearing on the main problem fcobi 
the remaining common portions (which are written in 
dimeter verse) in partieular and from elsewhere in 
general. 

On the basis of our comparative study of these common 
portions we have already remarked that they are charaete'^ 
rised more by the omissions or additions of certain passages 
than by the textual differences of other nature. We have 
also said that these omissions sometimes affect, more or less, 
the events of the story. We shall confine our remarks to 
those omissions or additions which form part of the Adi 
(Part I=Aj and of theMatsya (Part I) as they throw some 
light on the question of the genuineness of that common 
portion. 

Prom the point of view of the Mahabharata we find 
omissions of certain portions in the Matsyapurana in about 
85 places. We will not have to deal with all of them, as the 
omissions in 64 places are already either treated as interpo- 
lations or are omitted in some manuscripts of the Maha- 
bharatah Hence we cannot attach much value to these. 
Out of the remaining 29 omitted portions we shall select only 
two portions for our consideration and shall, by way of 
example try to show how the story has been affected. The 
remaining portions are either too small or do not much 
affect the story. 

The selected portions are (1) I. 69. 50— 57 and (2)1 
70’35 — 40. We shall now take them up one by one. 

In 1. 69‘50— 57 we come across a very brief account of 
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the life of king containing a description of his long- 
continued indulgence in enjoyments with his wives, his 
unsatiability in that connection and his ultimate resolve to 
relinquish every enjoyment of senses with the most instruc- 
tive remarks 

The Matsya version of the summary which is contained 
in only one stanza namely WRny=i;Ti%cf: I ^753 

^rwjfi 15 5511^1=5 ? (Matsya 24*68 c. d, 69 a. b.)? carelessly omits 
the interesting and the instructive facts about Yayati’s life 
which could have been given without making the summary 
long. This omission in the Matsya version is also not 
consistant with (he Puranic practice of summarising long 
events. All important facts of a connected story or event 
must be noted in the summary is a rule observed always in 
the MB. and elsewhere in the Matsya as well. Hence we 
conclude that the MB. version in question is genuine. 

The second portion contains a detailed answer given by 
555 to 5 ^rjft’s question 5;’Erni%5?:FRftrs#u 

The reply of 55=5 runs as follows 
- 


|f?'Traici?5ri 

31 itir wfcir i I 

5 ? 5 r Jinfriiit'fiHEg 311: ! 

5sri|# ^FIT 3 ? 3I^t5T fllR35I 

idfSfftfh =5(T=5W. W II 

(MB. I, 70. 3o— 40). 
The Matsya version of the same event runs ag follows ; — 
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#Sfffl% =qT=a?.# 5^T^I%«5n'<H3rr II 

(Matsya 25-36 F.) 

In the latter version ^ who speaks there of his own 
accord, does not give any reason at all for his being killed 
and neither says how he was killed. The Matsya version is 
therefore rather disconnected and abrupt. 

To these two portions we may add a small portion con- 
sisting of two verses only’' where ^ is seen to give expres- 
sion to his anger on the repeated murder of m by the 
Raksasas. The omission of these lines in the Matsya allows 
^ there to tolerate with indifference the barbarous deeds 
of Rak.sasas in murdering ^ three times. This attitude 
of towards Raksasas is neither just nor natural. All 
the three omissions which we have noted above go to show 
that in the Matsya, the story has been carelessly abridged. 

Among those portions which are read in the Matsya 
Part I but omitted in the MB. (Adi) Part I — A. none 
throws light on the present question. They have therefore 
been omitted here®. 

SECTION V. 

Evidence from other sources. 

Besides the few facts presented in the foregoing pages, 
in general support of the priority of the Mahabharata to 


1. Sucli portions are as follows : — 
... ^ MB.. (Adi)..: 

(1) CJ\ Adi. 70^58. 


Tlie portions marked X are omitted in some MSS. 


Matsya Part I. 
X 

M*56~71 
2517 ab. 
2910 ab. 
3010 cd. 

35'6 

36 5 ab. X 
39-23 ab, 
4212 

.4214 X 
42*29 
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the Matsyapurana and in particular support of the genuine- 
ness of the MB. version of the story of gw, we add a 
few more available from other sides. 

8. Persons to whom the MB. and Matsya story is 
related. 

The very fact that the j)erson to whom the story of the 
Mahabharata is told, namely king ^ comes prior in 
lineage to TOfgfg;, the son of ggirgg, the listener of the 
Matsya story of king ggrrff, shows the priority of the 
Mahabharata version of the ggng story. Again the very way 
in which the story of ggir% is introduced in the 
Matsyapurana undoubtedly decides that the story of ggrfii 
does not originally belong to the Matsyapurana x^i^oper 
and that it has been borrowed from somewhere else. 

In the course of dialogue between Suta and the Rsis in 
the Matsya, the chief reciter, Suta suddenly introduces wglg; 
and with the words ss: gr?,i^t$g ^ on 

being asked by the Rsis mgr g^: ^g^g sirg 3 ^% (Matsya 
25'i). The dialogue thus opened between gicnirg; andgfeg^ 
begins , with the question of grmfigj to wgr ggn%: 

^{fi gj l g ^gggf (Matsya 24*4). 

Thereupon the whole story of ggn% is told by 
We have not yet been able to find out where the story of 
ggir% is recorded to have been told by #gg5 to gimglg;. But 

1. The whole story of the Mahabharata from chapter 60 (Adi onwards is related 

^ disciple of to son of (cf^ MB, I, OOvSO—SS)* 

2. ef, Matsya 25*th 

3, The same question is put to by . in. the MB. (Adi TOtla, b) 

after wh ich the story of is immediately begun by This also proves 

that of the Matsya is no other person than the son of as both claim 

to be their ancestor. 
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this does not take away from the statement 
wl^tthe light it throws upon the question of priority of 
the MB. version of the story. Even in case the above 
reference is traced somewhere, it can, at its most, prove that 
the Matsya version of the story is borrowed from there 
which in its own turn will come much later than the MB. 
version and will have to borrow from the Mahabharata as 
will be evident from the fact that the present version of the 
Matsya (Part I) contains much in common wdth the MB. 
(Adi) version of the story. Finding, therefore, that 
our conclusion is not in the least affected under any of the 
above circumstances, we, judging on the present state of 
things, hold that the Matsya version of the story has 

been borrowed directly from the MB. (Adi), the references 
to and^R^ in the Matsya being either due to an over- 
sight or being deliberately put in to conceal the real source 
of the story or being made to agree with some oral tradition 
of the same story. 

2. The Genealogical Evidence. 

The fact that the genealogy of given in the MB. 
(I. 63. 1—88) stops at son of while 

that in the Matsya (5()T — 89) is prolonged to about 19 
generations ^ after shows that the Matsyapurana 

was composed several generations after The author’s 

desire to give a look antiquity to the Matsya might be 
seen to have been betrayed in the witty remarks 

^ put into the mouth of Suta before he is 

1. e/. MB. I 60-8G-S8. 

3. c/. Matsya, 50‘69— 89. The last king nariiea is who is said to rule in 
(c/.st, 88). 
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actually made to go beyond and Ms son ^ 

while tj'aeing the genealogy of S^?r. Another fact which 
deserves notice in this connection, is that the sage 
who is referred to as a source of this future knowledge on 
the iDart of Suta^ is not seen to go beyond in the 

Mahabharata at least. Even if Vyasa is found anywhere else 
to cross this genealogical limit (as perhaps in the Matsya) 
it will show (1) that that work is posterior to the MB. and 
(2) that all the Puranas were not written at one and the 
same time. 

1. Called ittMB. 

2. of. W ^ ^ 

¥Ii 4 Iw 


(Matsya 50-72--73.) 
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R. Bamamnoti B.A.f X^o'ns.) Research Scholar, 
University of Madras. 

It is a well-known fact that the “ Mudraraksasa ” 
treats about the accession of Chandragupta Maurya to 
the throne of Magadha after defeating the f^andas and 
the “ confederacy of the northern powers ” with the 
help of Canakya. This historical fact has been made 
the plot of a drama by a poet of the name of Bhima. 
The drama goes by the name of “ Pratijnacanakya ” or 
Pratibhacanakya and Abhinavagupta refers to this drama 
twice in the Abhinavabharati. The following are the two 
extracts from the Abhinavabharati. 

[Vol. ii p. 343. Abhinavabharati (Deposited in the 
Government Oriental Mss. Library, Madras]. 

Vol. ii p. 459. Abhinavabharati. 

From the above two extracts we infer that Bhima was 
a poet of a very high order as is shown by the adjective 
“ Mahakavi^’ and that he was the author of a drama with 
the twin names of “ Pratijnacanakja ” and “’Pratibha- 
canakya.” 

This statement of Abhinavagupta is confirmed by the 
quotations in the latter-daj’’ anthologies. Some of the 
verses ascribed to Bhima in the Subhasitavali like 

and “ aioiu ” 
seem to have been taken from a drama and especially the 
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verse ascribed to Bblma in the Suktimukta- 

vali, seems certainly to be a verse in the Prastavana. 

No writer before Abhinavagupta as far as I know, 
mentions Bhima, or his dramas. There is no doubt as to 
the date of Abhinavagupta since he himself furnishes it 
in his “ Brhativrtti” on the “ Pratyabhijnavimarsinl.” 

gnrh,. 

Thus Abhinavagupta’s literary activity ranges from 
990 to 1020 A. D. This then forms the lowest determinant 
of the date of the Prati jnacanakya. 

We shall in the course of this article fix the other 
determinant. That the Pratijhacanak 3 ?-a, had the same plot 
as the Mudraraksasa, is clearlj’’ suggested by the title itself, 
and a study of the names given to these respective dramas 
furnishes us with some interesting information. Thb 
“Mudraraksasa” gives pronounced prominence to Raksasa 
and his unhappy seal, while the “ Pratijnacanakya ” 
or the “ Pratibhacanakya to Canak}'a and his terrible 
pledge or to Oaiiakya and his scintillating genius. This 
makes us infer that perhaps Bhima wrote his drama as a 
rivaT play to the Mudraraksasa. This perhaps legiti- 
mate, though speculative inference, is further strengthen- 
ed by the similarity in the names of characters in the 
play. Like “ Malay aketu ” in the Mudraraksasa there is 
“ Vindhyaketu” in the “ Pratijnacanakya.” In this con- 
nection it is necessary to refer to the date of the 
“Mudraraksasa.” No scholar will now agree to- place 
Visakhadatta to a date earlier than 800 A. D. Now, since 
the Mudraraksasa seems to be the first play dramatising 
the ascendancy of Chandragupta, and since the “ Prati jna- 



cimky a” seems to he a rival play it need hardly be said 
that the Mndraraksasa forms the upper limit of the date 
of the “ Pratijnacanakya.” Thus we may say that the 
drama in question should have flourished between 800 to 

1020 A. B. 

A further clue seems to be found in one of the cou- 
plets of Rajasekhara praising poets or their productions. 
One of such couplets praises a king of Kalanjar of the 
name of Bhimata. 

as H 

V. 43. Suktimuktavali 

(Deposited in the Grovernment Oriental Mss. Library, 
Madras). 

The above verse equips us with the information that 
Bhimata was the author of five dramas and that the 
“Svapnadasanana” was the best among them. 

Kalanjar was a fortress, which was beautified later as 
a chief town, by the “ great builders,” the Ghandels. The 
history of the Ghandels according to V. A. Smith began 
only in the ninth century and Kalanjar fell into their 
hands only in the reign of Yasovarman the Ghandei 
king in 916 A. D. This easily proves that Bhimata was the 
ruler of Kalanjar before the Ghandels seized it, hence we 
may un-hesitatingly affirm that his rule should have been 
prior to 915 A. D. on the strength of these two reasons. 

(1) Rajasekhara^s reference. 

(2) Fall of Kalanjar. 

It is quite probable that the letters— “ta” at the end 
of the name “Bhimata” may have elided, his name thus 
reducing itself to simple Bhima. Since Rajasekhara 
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attributes five dramas to this king and since this really 
requires a Mgli quality of creative genius, and since 
Abilina vagupta refers to a drama, the Pratijnacanakya, 
and speaks of its author Bhima as a ‘‘ Mahakavi ” it need 
not be thought as far-fetched or laboured, if we identifj'- 
the two and include the Pratijnacanakya as one of the five 
dramas referred to before. 

Chronologically there is nothing incongruous. The 
adjective ^‘Mahakavi^’ does not militate against the royal 
status since we find king Harsa of Kanouj speaking of 
himself in the of all the three dramas as 

This identity has enabled us to go a step further in 
fixing the date of the play. The play seems to have been 
written between 800 to 915 A. D. 

Thus we may conclude that the author of the Pratijna- 
canakya was no other than the king of Kalanjar, that he 
was the author of five dramas of which we now know only 
two namely, the “ Svapnadasanana” and the Pratijna- 
canakya” and that he flourished within 800-==915 A. D. 

The Parthavijaya. 

The Parthavijaya is a drama, the exploits of Arjuna 
forming its subject-matter. There is no mention of the 
author’s name in the only two extracts we have in the 
fsriigaraprakasa, and perhaps it would ever be tenanting the 
limbs of oblivion but for the reference to it by Eajasekhara. 
One of his appreciative couplets about poets and their 
productions, refers to Trilocana and his work -‘The 
Parthavijaya. - 

fi%) ^ I 
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SuktimuktaYali V. 33. 

Through some scribal error the name “ Triloeana’’ has 
been changed into “ Vilocana.” A reading of the verse 
will show the incongruity if we accept the reading 
‘‘Yiiocana”. The poet wants to joun on the word ‘‘Trilocana”. 
Theme^ we two-eyed beings understand 

the meaning of the Parthavijaya, the composition of 
(literally) the three- eyed.” The or literary delecta- 
tion is entirely lost if we accept the reading “Vilocana,” 

There is perhaps also another significant meaning 
enmeshed in this couplet. It shows that no one other than 
the three-eyed Lord can defeat Arjuna in the field of battle. 
This meaning hence, is revelatory of at least a portion of 
the plot of the drama namely the fight between Lord ^iiva 
and Arjuna. 

Sufficient data there are, to fire Trilocana’s date with a 
fair degree of certainty. That Trilocana preceded 
Raja'ekhara, can be easily inferred from the latter’s appre- 
ciative couplet. This then forms the one limit of 
Trilocana ’s date. A reference to the Paddhati of ^Sarhga- 
dhara helps us a little more. Two verses are ascribed to 
Trilocana under the chapter Visista-Kavi-prasainsa where- 
in Mayfira and Bana are praised. The following are the 
two verses. 

qra# ^ II 

p. 30 verses 186 '87. 
^drhgadharapaddhati. 
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Mayura, if we accept the traditional account, is the 
father-in-law of Bana, hence the date of Bana constitutes 
the upper limit of Trilocana’s date. Thus the period of 
Trilocana’s literary activity is hedged in on either side, 
with the dates of Bana and Rajasekhara. The date of 
Bana 650 A. D. and that of Rajasekhara 915 A. D., 
hence Trilocana should have flourished in the intervening 
period. 

There is a Naiyayika Trilocana referred to by 
Vacaspati as his teacher in his 

(Vide 

Vacasiaatimisra flourished in 841 A. D, So if the poet 
Trilocana should be identical with Vacaspati "s teacher, 
then he should be assigned to the first-half of the ninth 
century. 

Two extracts from this drama are quoted in the 
^rhgaraprakasa. They are as follows: — • 

gp? ?F<3i?cu:rr% igur, w grt- 

\3 

5i|?rr li 

P. 480. Vol. ii S^rngaraprakasa. 

(Deposited in the Madras Oriental Mss. Library). 

U5T gtr fmi myRs# TOPTrJf 
U3I f| 

sr^:— • 

5f ’TTQ5>;n|5f f% iwfh I 
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Wcirr^ f¥c#cj 5?^ ( 

qir^rf^pwFf^ cir^i^'3?r: 

5II|?!jr I^tFC 'TJ ^TctlJ, I! 

— («l5T^i?. ^ncTRcra; ) 

IW l^fl^J 

4gl 57frf^ I 

3n^ ^ir ^ ctsr 
^JT 5#Ei??3jrraf!{^i^'^ II 

P. 483, Vol. ii ^rngaraprakasa. 

The plot of the drama seems to be this. Envious 
Duryodhana inflamed at the prosperity of the Pandavas 
at Indraprastha, reduces them to grinding poverty, by 
defeating them in the game of gambling. In strict obedience 
to the pledge given before, the Pandavas meekly and 
without protest go to the forest. 

Duryodhana to parade his royal pomps and power before 
the Panclavas goes to the forest under the pretence of a 
hunting expedition. In the intoxication of his power he 
loses his mental ballast. Unfortunately the circumstances 
so conspire against him that he has to fight with and match 
his skill against the Gandharvas. Duryodhana is not only 
defeated and taken prisoner but also tied to a pillar. 
Arjuna who accidentally happens to pass by, sees the 
ridiculous position of his kinsman. His manly courage 
swells up. He defeats the Gandharva leaders and 
liberates Duryodhana. Liberated Duryodhana smarts 
under the smothering kindness of his kinsman-foe. In 
course of time Arjuna gets from Lord ^iya the invincible 
Pasupatastra. 
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. The stipulated period of forest life is over, and; Krsna 
is sent as an ambassador of peace to Duryodhana. ; Krsna 
fries to persuade Duryodhana. to give at least a pin-drop: 
sx)aee of land for the Pandavas and thus avert an inevitable 
war. Duryodhana remains adamant. War breaks out and 
the Pandavas become victors. ; 

This then in short seems to be the plot of the 
Parthavijaya of Trilocana. 

As observed at the outset, Trilocana seems to have 
flourished ill the middle of the ninth century. , • 


SANSKRIT UDANAVARGA AND ITS PRAKRIT 
ORIGINALS. 

N. P. GTiahravarti M. A., Ph. D. (Cantab'), Lecturer, ' 
University of Calcutta. . 

The subject of our discussion will be the work which 
is known by the name of Udanavarga. . This title literally 
means a collection of Udanas or the utterences of the 
Buddha. The book was hitherto known through the 
translation into Tibetan and Chinese. Verses from the: 
original Sanskrit work were first made available to, scholars 
from a chapter published by Prof. Pisehel in the pro- 
ceedings of the Berlin Academy of 1.900. He collected” 
these verses from the fragments brought from Central, 
Asia by the German mission and called it the Tiirfan 
recension of the Dhammapada. 

Fragments of the same work were found by Sic Aurel 
Stein, the more important of which were published by 
Prof, de La Val In Poussin in the Journal of the Royal' 
Asiatic Society, 
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All' these fragments were, however, written in the 
Central Asian form of Brahmi, as prevalent in Kucha 
about the 7th century. The fourth chapter of the same 
work was also published by Prof. S. Levi in the Journal 
df . the Preneh Asiatic Society. This was based on the 
Mss. brought by M. Pelliot, • the leader of the l^ench 
niission, w'^hose collection also contains numerous fragments 
of the same work. 

Besides these fragments in Central Asian character 
there is in the French collection another earlier frag- 
mentary manuscript of the same work. This Ms. which is 
now ‘preserved in the Rational Library of Paris, was 
found by Prof. Pelliot in Tun-Huang in Cental Asia. In 
its present condition the Ms, is broken up into fragments 
of different sizes, some of which are quite small. The 
writing, was done with ink and a thick pen on folios of 
brown birch bark. PaleograpMcally the Ms. should 
belong to a period, not much later than the fragmentary 
Ms. of the dramas of Asvaghosa found in Central Asia 
and published by Prof. Liiders. 

During my stay in Paris I had been allowed the 
privilege of working on this Ms. and the work is to be 
published shortly in the publications of the Pdliot Mission 
to Central Asia. ' ■ 

The Udanavarga in my opinion, is a work of the, 
Sarvastivada School of Buddhism and had probably the 
same place in the canon of that school as the Pali Dhainina- 
pada in that of the Therayada School, now prevalent in 
Ceylon and Burma. 



The work is divided into 33 Chapters 'of 
lengths, each bearing -a separate ii lie as we find in the 
Bhammapada. It begins with Awi7,^ayar^a oi’ the Chapter 
on inpermanency and ends 'with Brahmamvarga. The 
work contains about 1,000 verses, and though only verses 
are found in the later recensions ' it appears originally to' 
have contained a mixture of' prose and verse. .All the 
verses occurring in the Dhammapada and the Udana of 
the Pali Canon are found in this work, besides, we find 
also therein many verses from other canonical texts 
sudi as the Itiruttakav the Thera and the ' Theri-glhd, and 
other works of the Sutta and tlie yinaya-Pitaka. ^ 

The author of the work- is < known as Dharmatrata. 
He is said to be the maternal uncle of Vasumitra, who 
must be identical with the author of the Prataranapada. 
Both of these scholars were glories of the Saf vastivada 
School. According to Hiuen Tsang, Vasumitra is said to 
have been elected President of the Council of 500 monks, 
which was held in Kashmir- at the order of Kaniska, though 
according to some, the honour is said to have fallen 
on Purna. The authorship of the Dhatukaya, which 
with the Prakaranapada is counted among the 7 canonical 
works on the Abhidharma of the Sarvastivadins, is ascribed 
by some to Vasumitra and by others to Purna. Both 
Dharmatrata and Vasumitra were inhabitants of Puskala- 
vati (modern Hashtnagar) one of the capital cities of the 
time of Kaniska. Taranatha, the Tibetan historian, how? 
ever believes Udanavarga to be the work of a different 
Dharmatrata. 

That the work was very popular at one time both 
in India and in Central Asia is evident from the fact of 



its being translated from the original Sanskrit into many 
foreign languages. I have said before that the work was 
first known to us through the Tibetan translation. This 
translation was done by an Indian named Vidyakarap-. 
rabha or Vidyaprabhakara in collaboration with a Tibetan 
Scholar liotsava-Rin-Chen-Mehog. The Tibetan colleetion 
known as Bitan-hgynr, also contains a commentary on the 
work, the TJdanavarga vivarana of Pra;jhavarman. The 
commentary is also divided into 33 Sections as we find in 
the original text. , 

In Chinese there now exist four translations of the 
Dhammapada of which two (1) the Tehon-yav-Eing 
(Avadanasutra) and (2) Fa-tsl-yav-song King (Dharma- 
samgraha, Matartha-gatha siitra) seem t ) have been based 
on the Udanavarga. The other two the Fa-Kin-King and 
the Fa-Kin-pi-yu-King (Dharmapadavadanasutra) seem 
to be more akin to the Pali version of the Dhammapada. 
The earliest translation is the Fa-Ein-King which was 
translated .in the year 224 by Wei-Ki-san or Vighna. 
He was originally a fire-worshipper but later on he was 
converted to Buddhism. 

In 224 A. D. Vighna came to China in company with 
Tehon Liu-yen and brought with him an Indian text of 
the Tan-po-King (Dharma-pada-Sastra). They were 
asked to translate the work into Chinese and though none 
of them was well versed in the Chinese language, they 
made an attempt. It is partly for this reason that, the 
translation is difficult to understand. We know from all 
this that the Dhammapada was known in China as early 
as the 3rd century A. D.- or perhaps even earlier. 
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Apart from Tibetan and Chinese tbe work was also 
translated into other Central Asian languages. We know 
that the work was translated into the languages of Kucha 
in both its dialects, now known as the Tokharian and 
the Kuchean. I 

Many fragments of these translations have been found 
by the Cierman as well as the French missions, some of 
which have already been published. Besides we have 
found verses from this work transcribed into Soghdian 
character. 

The earliest manuscript of the Udanavarga which 
is preserved in the Pelliot -collection and about which I 
have already mentioned, is interesting from various points 
of view. It is undoubtedly one of the earliest Mss. known 
to us. 

We know further from this work how the text gradu- 
ally developed in course of time. The number of verses 
in this particular manuscript is much less than that found 
in the later manuscripts of the same worh, written in the 
Central Asian character as well as in the Tibetan trans- 
lation, w^hieh closely followed this later version. This 
Mss. is also interesting from a linguistic point of view. 

Here the language is full of Prakritisms as we find 
in the Bower Mss. as well as many of the Buddhist Sanskrit 
works. The readings are also different in many places 
from those in the later version. It bears the impression 
even with a casual reader as if the original version was 
written in a kind of Prakrit dialect and the work was 
Sanskritised at a later time. In the earlier attempt of 
translation traces of many Prakrit forms from the 
original text were left, which were changed into gram- 
matically correct Sanskrit in course of time. The readings 
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of thds earlier version were closely allied to those of the 
verses found in the Pali canon. I give here one example 
which may he interesting to the readers. 

The following is the 7th verse of the eleventh chapter 
as found in (1) the earlier version ( 2 ), the later version, r 

and (3) in Pali. . . . 

1. Kathancareya ^ramanye cittah ca na nivarayet 

Fade pade visidantali sainkalpanam vasam gatali. 

2. Sramanye carati yastu svacittam ^ivarayan 
Punali punali visidet sa samkalpanam va ani gatah. 

3. Kati ham careyya samhnam cittam ca na 
nivareyya Fade pade visideyya samkalpanam vasanugo. 

This is one of nmnerous such examples but one is 
ample to illustrate our point. 

Proof of a prakrit original of the XJdanavarga 

We can conclude from the indications given by the 
texts themselves that the verses of the Pdanavarga were 
originally in Prakrit from which they were rendered into 
Sanskrit. Examples of Prakritisms are numerous, and 
\7e cannot brush aside the whole thing by saying that the 
work was in the so-called Buddhist Sans‘<rit. We can even 
go further in our conclusion and say that when the author 
wrote out the verses, as we find in the earlier version of 
the work, he had in his mind or may be even before his 
^es the original verses in Prakrit which he had rendered 
into Sanskrit. 

We have at least two examples to support our thesis. 
One of these is found in the 18th Chapter of the work. 
All the Manuscripts of the later version give the reading 
tato’nyam amisasita. The corresponding verse in Pali 
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reads ; atJi’amam anusaseyya. But in the earlier version 
this passage is rendered by tato’jnam ■ amisa anto. Here 
the author must have confused P. anna (sk. uaya) with^ 
skt. ajna. The second example is found in Chapter XXX. 
In our Ms. we find the reading puruso yajno as opposed 
to P. dullabJio purisa janno. This verse is not preserved 
in any of the later Mss. but we find the parallel in the 
Mahavastu (III p. 109) which gives the reading 
piiriJifSajanyo. Thus the word yajno of our Ms. is only 
an erroneous translation of P. iawwo while the regular 
form should have been janyo. The reading ajanyo of 
Mhv. corresponds to P. a janno, a contracted form of 
&janeyo-~-Bkt. ajaneyah ‘noble’. The author translates the 
word from Skt. ajaneyah but this word is usually used in 
classical Skt. in the sense of a ‘horse of noble race.’ 

Besides these two examples we also come across forms 
which lead us to the same conclusion. They cannot be 
termed Buddhist Sanskrit because they are different from 
what we ordinarily find in Buddhist Sanskrit works, e.y., 
in XV. 6 we find the toTm nr paham meaning ‘wise^. In 
P, as well as in Budh. Skt. the form is nipaha. Probably 
this word is connected with Sanskrit nipct ‘chiefs’ and the 
form as found in our Ms. may be due to a confusion with 
Sanskrit nr pa a king’. Similarly in XVI 14 we find the 
term posatliain. While the latter Mss. have used uposatham. 
The correct Sanskrit form is upavSsath i SLud in Budh. 
Sanskrit it is posndha. The form postttha is found in P. 
as well as in the inscriptions of Asoka. Again in XIX 1 
we find iddrnah for Skt. tadrsah. In P. the form is 
tsyino. M. Senart connected iayino with Skt. tadrs. In P. 
this term is generally applied to signify Buddha or an 
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Arhat wMeh is probably due to a confusion with Skt. tayin 
a ^saviowr^ The form is found in the later Mss. of 

tbe Udanavarga but the form is unique- It must 

be due to a confusion between Skt. itodrs and P. and Pkt, 
tadino. P'xamples of this nature are numerous but the. few 
mentioned above are sufficient for our purpose. 

Besides the structure of isolated words, there are other 
indications of our Ms. being based on a Prakrit original. 
In many places both at the beginning and in the middle 
of a poda, Sandhi has not been made. This is a serious 
infraction of the rules of Skt. grammar but is often found 
in Pali and Prakrit. In the later Mss, however the hiatus 
has been avoided by the introductiou of enclitics such as 
M, ctpv CO, Vfl etc. 

Last of call, the metre also supplies us with a strong 
argument in favour of our thesis. The majority of the 
verses is composed in sloka metre, each pada of which 
usually contains 8 syllables. But here we find occasionally 
padas of 9 syllables, Padas of 9 syllables are not rare in the 
Epics, but here the case is a little different. If we examine 
all these cases of irregularity in our Ms. we defind that the 
pada has become hypermetrique owing to the Sanskritisation 
of some prakrit word. A very frequent example is 
furnished by the verb Ihavati. In P, and Pkt. the form is 
which is disyllabic and bhavati has three syllables; 
In the later Mss. the irregularity has been avoided by' 
replacing hoti by syat. 

Though we are certain that the wwk had a Prakrit 
basis, it is rather difficult to determine from the examples 
we have got in this Ms. in what particular dialect of 
Prakrit the original was written and I aw not yet an a 
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position to commit myself. We can, however, draw two 
important conclnsions from a study of the peculiarities 
found here; (1) that the texts of the verses of the 
Udanavarga approach very nearly to those found in 
the Pali canon, (2) and that the verses found here 
must have been translated from an original Prakrit. In 
course of time as the work passed through different hands 
it was gradually corrected into pure classical Sanskrit. 
As for the dialect which formed the basis of these verses, 
all that we can say at present is, that it approached very 
nearly to Pali and to the dialect attested by the ancient 
inscriptions which is usually known as the Western dialect. 

Besides the linguistic point of view this work is in- 
teresting from another point also. Though all these sayings 
passing under the name of Udana are said to have been 
uttered by the Buddha himself we find that many of these 
are eloseliy allied to similar verses found in the Brahmanical 
literature. It is difficult to prove where one borrowed from 
the other but it seems more probable that many of such 
verses were current amongst the people and were handed 
down as well-known tenets of morality. We know that 
many similar verses gradually found their way into' the 
Epic as well as into the early metrical Dharmasastras such 
as Manu etc. and were given the authority of Smrti. In 
this case also the verses which were originally common to 
all, were also adopted by the Buddhists and were regarded 
as authoritative sayings after they had found their way 
into the canon and sometimes passed even as the sayings of 
the Buddha himself. As an example we may quote Chapter 
XVIII, ii verse 14, of the Udanavarga which is also found 
in the Pali Dhammapada (verse 47). 



In tie Mahabiarata we find the following verses. 

f# ^iimrara II 

i; gsTTg;?!’^^ ssrregsRHfi I 
la s^rraT I 
Similarly we find a verse in the Ramayana. 

w "5^1 I 

srra??? 5IF5JW iFPiji^ II 

The same verse is found in the 1st chapter of the 
Udanavarga as well as in the Sutta Pitaka of the Pali 
Canon. 

In Manu V-53, we find 

^ jjta ^ gw: i 

with which we may compare Udanavarga Chapter XXIT, 
verse 22 etc. 

wn wl ?f#!T w ii 

Everywhere the idea is the same while in places one 
agrees with the other word for word. 


THE END. 



